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EEMINISCENCES OF A BOYHOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

I may live long, but some old day 

Of dear, deep joy akin to pain, 
Some Bans that set on woodland ways 

Will never rise for me again : 
By shining sea, and glad, green shore 

That frolio waves ran home to kiss. 
Some words I heard that never more 

Will thrill me with their mystic bliss. 

Swallow-Flights, 

I MUST carry those who do me the honour of reading this story 
of a boyhood back many years, and ask them to accompany 
me through a past far distant now ; so remote that I seem 
to have lived at least three or four lives since then. When 
some of the persons in whom it is ray wish to interest my 
readers, many or few, entered on the great mystery of life, 
railways were unknown, and steamboats had just begun to 
plough the waters, and to toss the foam from their whirling 
paddles. Since then the world has been turned upside- down, 
and it is not possible for any one, even the laudator temporia 
acHf to say that the former days were better than these. 
Yet, in many things, those who lived, and moved, and had 
their being in those good old times were not unlike the 
present. Heirs of all the preceding ages, they had the same 
passions, were as pleasure-seeking, as violent, as jealous, as 
proud, as envious, and as fond of money as any of their 
successors who are privileged to live in the closing years of 
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the nineteenth century. Novels and romances, some of 
which were written, as in the present day, by women, were 
coarser in language, if not more lax in tone, than the fiction 
which forms the only intellectual nourishment of too many 
now. Being less subtly suggestive, they were probably less 
harmful than much of the reading that issues to-day from the 
circulating library, or may be purchased in green or yellow 
binding for a shilling at the railway bookstall. 

London and Paris have been brought within a few hours 
of each other. Intercourse with the Continent was not so 
close and frequent as it is now, when so many English spend 
their winters on the sunny slopes of the Riviera,by the shores 
of the blue Mediterranean, or amid the classic ruins and art 
treasures of Rome, and their summers amid the green valleys, 
the upland pasture-lands, and the magnificent mountains of 
Switzerland. Indeed, France, which can be sighted from the 
white cliffs of Dover across " the silver streak," was regarded 
with a jealousy and suspicion which amounted to positive 
dislike. The French were looked upon as the natural 
enemies of the English, and were ridiculed and caricatured ; 
and the popular idea of a Frenchman was that of a man who 
had all the graces of a dancing master, and a strange appetite 
for frogs, light and frivolous in nature, and with no weight 
or solidity of character. It is not, therefore, a matter for 
surprise that England held no very high place in the affec- 
tions of her neighbour, and that the suspicion and jealousy 
were frankly returned. One result, however, of this state of 
feeling between the two countries and their wider separation 
was this — a thing not to be deplored, — the unhealthy odour 
of patchouli and musk did not permeate our literature or the 
drama so fully as in a day when England and France are in 
close and constant communication, and travelling is as 
luxurious as it is rapid, and swarms of Cook's tourists invade 
the Continent each returning summer. 

My story opens in the north of Ireland, a country which 
was then, as now, a thorn in the side of England, and which 
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has never had internal peace, or uninterrupted prosperity from 
the evil hour in which Henry 11. by Saxon steel subdued the 
people, and brought them into subjection to Pope Adrian 
IV. Adrian, asserting that whatever land Christianity was 
preached in, did rightfully belong to his See, empowered and 
appointed by a Papal Bull, Henry, his " beloved son," to 
confirm by force, in the faith and Church, the islanders who 
had received from St. Patrick the pure Gospel of Christ. A 
terrible retribution has followed the crafty league between 
the King and the Pope, and England suffers from it to the 
present day. The Papal Bull was accompanied by a stipula- 
tion for the payment to St. Peter of a penny annually from 
every house in Ireland, this being the price for which the 
independence of the Irish people was bartered away. To- 
gether with the Bull containing the grant and stipulation, a 
gold ring was also sent to Henry, adorned with a valuable 
emerald, as a token of his investiture with the right to rule 
over Ireland ; and this ring, we are informed by the bearer 
of it, John of Salisbury, was, by Adrian's orders, deposited 
in the public archives. 

Thus Ireland's doom was sealed, and a superstitious religion 
was solemnly bound upon the nation. From this has sprung a 
fruitful crop of tumidt and insurrection, a harvest of misery, 
bloodshed, and crime. Priestcraft has always been striving 
to get the upper hand, and will be contented with nothing 
but the first place : hence have arisen rebellions and 
conspiracies, and hence the failure of all attempts to con- 
ciliate a people brought up from the cradle to dislike the 
Saxon, and to hate his heretical rule. Kot until the land 
that was long known as the Island of Saints is brought back 
to the faith which Ireland's illustrious apostle proclaimed, 
will she rise to her proper place amongst the nations of the 
earth, the sunshine of prosperity rest on her valleys, 
and the music of peace float over her hills. Statesmen do 
not see this, — will not see it ; shut their eyes wilfully to 
facts, and look to this political reform, and to that social 
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remedy — ^to Home Rule, or Local Government, — as the great 
panacea for Ireland's ills ; but they never go down to the 
root of the matter, and hence their baffled measures and 
disappointed plans. While they rectify all political disorders, 
and heal all social sores, let them ask themselves the 
question. What has made Ulster tranquil, strong, and loyal, 
while the south and west are more or less disaffected, sown 
by unscrupulous agitators with the seeds of sedition, and kept 
in a state of chronic treason, or menaced by insurrection and 
rebellion ? 

It was some years after the rebellion of 1798, some years, 
too, after the important Bill was passed by which the Union 
of England and Ireland was effected, at least in name, that 
the eyes of the writer first opened to the light in a northern 
county not far from the waters of Lough Neagh. Ulster 
had always a more peaceable and industrious population 
than other provinces, a result, no doubt, of the prevalence of 
a purer faith through the district, and also of the sober 
Scottish blood, which by intermarriages became mingled 
with the more passionate blood of the Irish. Still between 
the adheronts of the two faiths there was much dissension 
and dislike ; and faction fights, especially on the 12th of 
July, were not uncommon in the little township of 
Ballymafad. Orangemen, dressed in their special uniform, 
with the badges of their order, and carrying banners with 
the well-known colours of orange and blue, held their 
processions on that day, and marched to the sound of fife, 
and trumpet, and drum, playing their party tunes, and were 
often met and assailed by the Ribbon-men, dressed in green, 
and wearing their white cockades. Then would ensue a 
fierce and bloody fight, in which heads were broken, serious 
injury inflicted, limbs wore fractured, and wounds given 
and received from which the sufferer never recovered. 
These battles would sometimes last for hours ; and were 
only put an end to by the police, who came from the small 
neighbouring market town, Mather Cloyne. Well do I 
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remember, child as I was then — ^not more than five years 
old — the fear that shook me, as I saw on the road where I 
was walking with my nurse, a large body of men, carrying 
pitchforks, and rakes, and scythes ; some with faces covered 
with blood, others with their clothes torn, and all fierce and 
excited, and talking vehemently, while my father moved 
among them, and endeavoured to calm and bring their heated 
spirits into order. There had been a faction fight at a small 
hamlet about a quarter of a mile away ; and he, at much 
risk to himself, had hastened to use his influence as a 
magistrate and landlord on his own property, to stop the 
battle and to pour oil on the troubled waters. Th^re was 
some danger in this, for the men engaged in the bitter strife 
had their passions thoroughly aroused, and were not likely 
to distinguish friend from foe ; but my father was a brave 
man, and as such was respected, for he cared only to do the 
right. I see him now with bared head and determined eye, 
the fair hair blown about by the breeze, heading his own 
tenants, and compelling them, by the nobility of his look 
and the eloquence of his words, to follow him to the lawn 
in front of our house, where he addressed them on the evils 
of such feuds, on the duty of love and good- will to all, and 
then sent them back, calmed and somewhat ashamed, to their 
homes. He was a true Irish gentleman, that father of mine, 
manly, and fond of sport, handsome and strong, a liberal 
landlord, only too liberal for his own interests, which 
suffered through his leniency, the tenants getting into long 
arrears of rent ; and a man of whom I think I can say he 
"feared God, and honoured the king," He was a good 
landlord, an impartial magistrate; equally kind and just to 
Protestant or Roman Catholic ; on friendly terms with the 
priest, who was a man of liberal sentiments, educated at, 
Douai, and of wide sympathies, too wide for many of those 
who owned him as their spiritual director. 

Ah, my dear father, just remembered, and no more ! 
Hardly known, and then taken away ! Lost to your 
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children, when your influence was most needed, and would 
have been most valuable ! I look back with dimmed eyes 
through the long years to the past, and as I see a little child 
sitting on your knee, walking with his hand in yours, 
playing near the table where you sat writing, looking timidly 
into the office where you received your bailiff and your 
tenants, or gazing with wonder at the game you brought 
home from the mountains, or the snipe shot in ** the Bog," 
I feel that *^ such things were, and were most precious," and 
I thank God for the hope of that better world, where the 
parted, to whom the Divine will was law, shall meet to 
separate no more. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

There are gains for all our losses, 

There are balms for all onr pain : 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 

And it never comes again. 

B. S, Stoddard, 

The house on my father's property was a plain, unpreten- 
tious building, not beautiful in outward appearance, and 
with no picturesqueness of style, but fairly commodious 
inside. Lough Neagh House was built in days when comfort 
was more aimed at in architecture than sestheticism, and 
when, if you had good-sized sitting-rooms, and comfortable 
bedchambers, little was comparatively thought of gothic 
gables, sloping roofs, and ornamental chimney-pots to crown 
the whole. There was nothing of the Tudors or of Queen 
Anne about it — no mullioned windows, or flanking towers ; 
nothing to break the formal symmetry of the front, with its 
two windows on each side of the hall door, and its three 
windows above — for it was only two stories high ; and, 
alas ! instead of being built of grey-tinted granite, or of richly 
coloured brick, it was only built of rough stone, and had a 
coating of rough whitewash. But whatever its plainness, no 
palace or castle could boast of a finer or more extensive 
view from its windows, and far away over the woods and lawn, 
than that which delighted your gaze as you stood at one of 
the old-fashioned panes, and took in the whole scene. 
Beyond the broad gravel walk, the velvet lawn, the firs, and 
the oaks, and the thorn bushes, stretched the great Lough, 
sparkling in the sunlight ; and beyond that again were the 
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woods of Shamis Castle, and far away in the distance rose 
the blue and beautiful hills of the County Down. My grand- 
father, on his son's retirement from the army, and marriage, 
had built the house for him ; and, as this part of his estate 
was not entailed, he separated it from another portion of his 
property which lay in Tyrone, and made it over to his 
younger son. My father had two brothers; the nearest 
to himself in age was a singularly handsome man, and had 
chosen the army as a profession ; the elder of the two, by no 
means as attractive in appearance or so genial in temper, was 
to be the heir of Bellamour, and thus was amply provided 
for. My mother was an Englishwoman, and brought my 
father a very pretty dower, and in time a goodly number of 
children, no fewer, indeed, than nine, two of whom passed 
in their infancy out of "the waves of this troublesome 
world," and entered thus early into a calm haven, where no 
storms howl, and no waves beat. My mother was as brown 
as my father was fair, a brunette with a rich Eastern tint on 
her neck and face; with dark, expressive eyes, low in 
stature, and more than inclined to embonpoint She had 
beautiful hands and feet, of which I have reason to think 
she was just a wee bit proud ; but, then, who is perfect 1 
She was of a loving, sensitive nature, and, though bom in 
another isle, was as impulsive as any Irishwoman could be ; 
fond too of great things and great people, — a trait in her 
character which may have arisen from her reverence, an 
organ which in her was largely developed, and which made 
her a little superstitious, and gave her a pleasure, mingled 
with awe, in stories of ghosts, and wraiths, and fairies, in 
which I feel certain she firmly believed. She was a 
religious woman ; and, if not always consistent, as many 
would count consistency, delighted in reading the Bible by 
herself, and with her children, and always took them to the 
little church on the Sunday, loving the services of the sanc- 
tuary and the preaching of the Gospel. If she had some 
weaknesses, do not therefore judge her harshly, or love her 
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the less ; for, to tell the whole truth about her, she liked to 
make a good appearance in the county, and to receive the 
respect which she thought due from her neighbours. I am 
afraid she did not think enough of economy in the manage- 
ment of her household; but, then, was she not^ if not 
altogether, at least almost an heiress % and, though far from 
perfect^ was she not a faithful and affectionate wife, and a good 
and tender mother % She had her troubles and her trials — 
many of them indeed ; and she bore them bravely ; but she 
has long passed out of them all — 

" To where beyond these yoioes there is peace." 

Looking back to the days that are no more, there beats in 
one heart at least the wish that one son had been to that 
loving, if not always wisely-judging mother, all that he ought, 
and all that he might have been. What changes in the years 
that have passed since that mother taught his knees to bend, 
and his lips to move in prayer, and showed him pictures in 
the great folio Bible, to look at which was always a pleasure 
and a delight, and sometimes a reward for obedience, or for 
a lesson well learnt. What a Bible that was ! I have seen 
none like it sinca Who published it, from what printing- 
office it was issued, I know not. What became of it, who 
may say ? But the pleasure of looking at those pictures was 
as great as any I have ever known. How well they are 
remembered ! Adam and Eve in the Garden ; he, noble 
and beautiful with his '* hyacinthine locks ; " she fair and 
lovely, and covered with her long flowing tresses ; both 
naked, but clothed with chastity, and not ashamed. Abraham 
receiving his heavenly guests with gracious hospitality, under 
the wide-spreading oak at Mamre, or in the supreme act of 
faith when he bound Isaac on the altar. There, too, was 
David playing on his harp before Saul, or swearing eternal 
friendship with Jonathan, whose love to him was " wc nierful, 
passing the love of women." Elijah in his flaming chariot, with 
its horses of fire, carried up by a whirlwind to heaven. How 
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beautiful the angel who announced the birth of the child 
Jesus to His virgin Mother — ^how fair the Christ disputing 
with the doctors in the temple ! There, too, was the baptism 
in Jordan ; the raising of Lazarus ; the scourging ; the 
Crucifixion ; the Kesurrection ; the Ascension ; all, and 
many more ; no doubt rough and inaccurate in execution, 
but to the child's mind wonderful and beautiful — they rise 
before me as I write. There was one especially awful 
representation of the General Eesurrection ; with the graves 
opening ; the tombs rending ; the dead rising in their shrouds, 
some with joy, others with horror in their faces; and the im- 
pression it made on me I do not forget to this hour. Is 
there any book that a child likes better to hear read than the 
Bible, with its tales of love or war ; its memorials of grace 
and goodness ; its episodes of angels \ its pathetic narratives ; 
and, above all, with its simple story of the life and death of 
Him who came to expiate man's sin by the shedding of His 
precious blood ? Many a time have my childish eyes filled 
with tears over the aflfecting account of the friendship 
between David and Jonathan ; many a time has my heart 
thrilled as Saul crossed the hills of Judea, and went down 
into the dark cave where the witch of Endor called Samuel 
from his rest ; many a time have I sat awed as I heard the 
tale of the death of Israel's first king ; and many a time 
have I been solemnized as I listened to the story of the 
scourge, the crown of thorns, and the cross. Though years 
have passed since these days of childhood, — years, some of 
them marked by indifference, and thoughtlessness, and sin, — 
and my lot has been cast in other countries, and among many 
people, — yet the impression is as strong to-day as it was then, 
and the memory of that large old pictured Bible as fresh as 
ever. 

There was one inmate of my father's house who cannot be 
overlooked, and who exercised an influence on me and my 
future life to which I owe all I am, or have, or hope to be. 
This was a maiden sister of my father's, who, after her own 
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parents' death, made her home with her favourite brother. 
She was a remarkable woman, — tall, fair, with a somewhat 
large but well-formed nose, and thick chestnut hair, cluster- 
ing in curls round a broad forehead, and with expressive and 
clear hazel eyes. I remember well her lithe and active form, 
dressed in brown bombazine, or dark silk, and her firm, 
energetic step as she paced the garden alleys, or took a walk 
upon the lawn, and down to the fish-pond, with its water- 
lilies, beyond. She always wore a turban of some thin 
gauzy material in the house ; and it . gave her an air of 
elegance and distinction, so that she looked like a princess 
in an Eastern tale. She had no accomplishments, could 
neither play, nor draw, nor sing, could not embroider or do 
satin stitch ; and yet all respected and loved her, and she 
was a general favourite in society. Her chief occupations, 
for she was seldom idle, were reading and knitting, and she 
could also spin, for the spinning wheel was in most houses 
at that time, if not in the boudoir, at least in the house- 
keeper's room. She was famous, too, for her jellies, and 
puddings, and Valencia wine, a sort of cordial made of 
lemons and white currants, and which had an agreeable 
flavour, and came in at dinner with the port and sherry. 
Many are the stockings I have worn of her knitting, 
some of lamb's- wool, some of cotton, all ribbed down the 
side, that they might sit the closer to the leg, and some of 
them " clocked " at the ankle for the sake of beauty. If I 
remember right, — but in this I may be mistaken, and who is 
there now to correct me 1 are not all dead of that household, 
but two sisters, and they at the Antipodes, in the under 
world ? — if I remember right, the skins of the hares shot by 
my father's gun, or done to death by his harriers, were 
knitted into a soft grey material for my childish limbs, and 
kept the lower part of my little frame warm in the cold, 
old-fashioned winters, when the snow lay for weeks on the 
ground, and the ice frosted over all the rivers. Those were 
the days when winter was winter, none of your mild, sloppy. 
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rainy scMons ; winters hard, and fierce, and stern ; when an 
OX was roasted on Lough Neagh, and there was general rejoic- 
ing among all the gentry and peasantry round ; and fires were 
kindled at night, and torches burnt, and whisky was drunk 
only too freely. 

My aunt, I have said, had no accomplishments ; but 
she had a large share of common sense, combined with a 
romantic imagination and great sensibility, which made her 
delight in poetry and fiction. At that time Lord Byron was 
charming the world with " The Bride of Abydos," and " The 
Corsair," and " Childe Harold ; " and Walter Scott, '' The 
Great Unknown," was taking it captive by his novels and 
romances. My aunt's memory was stored with poems which 
she was fond of repeating, even when there was no one to 
listen ', and well do I remember the force and fervour with 
which she recited Burger's '' Leonora," or '* Gray's Elegy in 
a Country Churchyard," or passages from the " Giaour," or 
the " Lady of the Lake." You will grieve to learn that she 
had an admiration for Byron himself, and would express her 
belief that he was more sinned against than sinning ; and 
that she regarded him as the victim of a harsh mother and 
an unfeeling wife, and gave but scanty credit to the stories 
told to his disadvantage, and had the fullest confidence that 
he would live to redeem his follies, and cast off the vices 
which had shadowed his fame. I fear I have lowered my 
aunt in your estimation, but you see that she was charitable 
and hopeful, and could not believe that a man of such 
genius and such personal beauty (for she was but a woman) 
could for ever wander from the right way ; and that, in the 
Divine mercy, his feet must sooner or later be turned into 
the paths of righteousness and peace. Do not judge her too 
harshly, for she always took the part of those whom she 
thought wronged or slandered, and preferred to err through 
an excess of kindness than through a superabundance of 
hate. Not that she had any tolerance for evil more than 
others; but hers was the love that *^believeth, hopeth, 
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endureth all things/' and also " suflfereth long, and is kind." 
She could be severe when she felt that severity v^as called 
for, and the offender who justly kindled her anger shrank 
from the keen glance of her eye, and the rebuke that trembled 
on her tongue. 

How fond she was of all living things, especially of 
horses, and dogs, and birds ! My father's hunters delighted 
to come and feed out of her hand, and the little cream- 
coloured pony would follow her up aud down the lawn like 
a lamb. When she appeared, the pigeons would fly down 
from their cotes, and alight at her feet, some bolder than 
the rest, on her shoulder, or her turban, and coo in the 
softest and most loving way. Our room in winter was a 
very home for the robins, which came in and dwelt familiarly 
with us while the snow was on the ground ; ate at our table, 
and drank from our cup. The window of our sitting-room 
on the second floor was left open, and the birds fleV out and 
in at will ; and well do I remember sanguinary conflicts 
between two cock robins who were jealous of one another, 
and would have fought to the death had they not been 
parted, and one sent compulsorily into the wintry air. 

You will see I have said ^^our room,*' — my aunt's and 
mine ; but how came my aunt's to be mine 1 Well, this 
needs a whole chapter to itself. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Preach not, stem Philosophy ! 
Nought we can ha^e, and nought we see, 
Will ever be so pure, so glad, 
So beautiful, as what we had. 
Our steps are sad — our steps are slow — 
Kothing is like the long ago. 
Gone is the keen, intense delight — 
The perfume faint and exquisite — 
The glory and the effluence 
That halo'd the enraptured sense, 
When Faith and Love were at our side. 
And common Life was deified. 

W. W, Story, 

I HOPE you feel an interest in my aunt. How she remained 
in single blessedness is a mystery. Her two sisters married 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, but died early and left no 
children. My aunt's hand was often sought in marriage, for 
she was attractive and sensible, and had a fair fortune in her 
own power ; she liked the society of men, from which she 
thought she gained more of general and useful information 
than from that of women ; and she took a lively interest in 
politics and literature, and in all that concerned Church and 
State. My tastes must have been in a great measure formed 
by hers ; for she early instilled into me a love of poetry, 
which is one great solace of my old age. Many of the poems 
which she recited while I sat at her feet and listened, cling 
to my memory stiU, with many sweet verses from the Bible, 
especially from the Psalms, one of which, the eighty- 
fourth, I never now hear or read without going back in 
though to my childish days. My love of animals, too, is 
very great, — horses, dogs, birds, — cats not being included, 
simply because they arc the enemies of birds, many of which 
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I always keep, and which are to me a never- failing source of 
pleasure. Indeed I am fond of all *' feathered fowl," not 
excepting geese. Like Cowper, in one of his charming letters, 
I can say, — 

" The notes of all our birds and fowls please me without 
an exception. I should not indeed think of keeping a goose 
in a cage, that I might hang him up in the parlour, for the 
sake of his melody, but a goose upon a common or in a farm- 
yard is no bad performer." 

Let me interest you in a gander. In our farmyard, 
among other fowl of various kinds, was a white gander, 
which for many years had dominated over his fellows, and 
would allow no divided sovereignty. He was a privileged 
patriarch, an aged grandsire, who had seen numberless 
changes amongst his feathered brethren and kinsfolk. 
Generations had come and gone ; many a plump goose had 
passed into the hands of the cook, whose tender mercies 
were cruel, and, after being plucked and drawn, had been 
consigned to the spit, from which in due season it was 
transferred in a condition of embrowned fragrance to the 
dinner-table for the gratification of those who gathered 
round my father's hospitable board. But "Jack" had 
escaped such a doom, and so many a Michaelmas had passed 
over his snowy head, that one might as well have thought 
of eating the spit itself as of serving him up at table. 
Besides, was he not a favourite with all, both old and young, 
save with some passing beggar who ventured into the poultry 
yard, and against whose intrusion he would lift up his head 
and stretch out his neck, and protest the while at his imwel- 
come appearance with all the sibilant power that the tongue 
of a gander possessed % 

Well, Jack formed a great friendship with an old horse, 
past his work and blind, which had been a favourite hunter 
of my father's, and was assigned a particular stall in the stable 
in the winter, for in the summer he had a small field all te 
himself, sometimes shared by a foal or two growing up into 
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horsehood. Jack was so fond of old '* Tally-ho,'' that, 
separating from his own kith and kin of the goose family, he 
would make his bed in the straw of the stable close to the 
horse's head, or spend most of his time in the field with his 
friend, where he would feed out of the same bucket of com, or 
gratify his vegetarian taste by cropping the duckweed and grass 
which grew rankly and was untouched by the scythe. And a 
pretty sight it was to see Jack lead his blind friend to watering, 
which he did regularly morning and evening, putting himself 
at the horse's head, and with a low, murmuring sound, as he 
waddled along with much sense of dignity and responsibility, 
letting ** Tally-ho" understand that this was the way in 
which he should go. Then there was the sudden pause when 
he had reached the pond, some six hundred yards from the 
stable, and the emission of some other guttural sounds which 
the horse perfectly understood, and which told him he might 
now bend his graceful neck, and drink his fill. Many of my 
father's guests were taken out to see the poor blind hunter 
led to the water by his feathered friend. You will be sorry, 
I hope, to hear that this remarkable friendship was brought 
to a sad and sudden termination. How it came to pass was 
never known, but one morning when the groom entered the 
stable, poor Jack lay dead on the straw at " Tally-ho's " head, 
his left wing broken, his body bruised, and his white feathers 
stained with blood. The horse gave a low moan, almost 
human in its tone, as he heard the groom come in, and bent 
down his head to his dead friend. Had he unconsciously 
in the night trodden upon the gander ? Had he unwittingly 
given it a kick with his hard and horny hoof ? No one ever 
knew ; but from that time the horse refused his food, and 
never went again to the pond for water. Gradually he pined 
away, and steadily opposed all attempts to get him into 
his old stable, living entirely in the meadow. He survived 
for a few weeks, but became so thin, and so wretched in 
appearance, that my father in mercy had him shot ; and 
" Tally-ho " and Jack were buried in the same grave. Were 
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I a poet, which I am not, I would write an elegy to celebrate 
this tender friendship and its mournful close. 

But to return to my aunt. I have said she was fond of 
animals and birds, and her fondness for pets sometimes led 
to small passages of arms between her and my mother, who, 
as was natural, did not like to see her rooms turned into an 
aviary, and thought seriously, as a good housewife, of her 
carpets, and curtains, and coverings of couches and chairs. 

" I wish these pigeons were at the bottom of the lake, 
Wilhelmina,*' — this was my aunt's somewhat romantic name, 
— my mother would say impatiently, as she saw them sitting 
on the window-sill of the room, ready to flock in when the 
sash was lifted ; '* they are destroying all the furniture, and 
the chintz was new only a year ago." 

'* Oh, how cruel you are, Elizabeth ! they do no harm to 
anything ; and see how beautiful their plumage is in the 
sunshine, — what a sheen ! — just look at that iris on the 
burnished neck ! I will gladly replace anything that is 
injured." 

" Replace indeed ! You surely might employ your money 
better! And you cannot purchase these dimity hangings 
nearer than Dublin. Besides, what between the laziness of 
the carrier and the slowness of the coach, it would take quite 
three weeks or a month to have them matched and made, 
and put up. Do not encourage them at the window, or I 
sh&ll ask Lancelot " (meaning me) '^ to catch some of them, 
and give them to me ; and then — " 

" If . Lancelot were so cruel, Elizabeth, I would have 
nothing more to say to him, he should never enter my room 
again ; I would bid good-bye to him for ever." At which I 
would look dismayed, and tears would start into my eyes ; 
seeing which, my mother would calm down, and would say, 
" Well, well, Wilhelmina, you must feed the birds outside the 
house, and I must trust you not to let them do any harm to 
the furniture." And so the little tiff would end amicably, 
though I have known my mother, if the truth is to be told. 
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so excited, that once or twice she said to me when my aunt 
was not present, " I wish, Lancelot, you woidd catch those 
pigeons, and twist their necks off ! " Vain wish ! for I 
loved the pigeons and the robins quite as much as my aunt, 
and would not have harmed a feather of theirs for the world. 
However, as both women had a tender Christian spirit, my 
aunt and I still fondled our pets, and my mother was good 
enough not to see, or, if she saw, not to interfere. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Works Death snch ohange upon onr dead, 
Doth it such awe aroand them spread, 
That, shonld tbej saddenlj appear, 
Trembling, we woold recoil in fear, 
Though on their breast had lain our head P 

Why should their light and ghostly tread 
Thus thrill us with a nameless dread, 
If still we hold them all so dear ? 
Works Death such change ? 

We kiss'd their cold lips on the bier, 
And weeping wish'd the spirit here ; 
And shall the wish he all unsaid, 
If some night, rising near onr bed. 
They stand within the moonlight clear P 
Works Death snch change P 

Songs in Many Keys, 

'* There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy." • Shakespeare. 

It was strange, as I have said, that my aunt with her many 
attractions had remained unmarried. She had many an eligihle 
offer, but she never could be persuaded to change her state of 
maidenhood for that of married life. She seemed at times 
willing to encourage her suitors ; was naughty enough, I fear, 
to encourage them up to a certain poiat ; and appeared as if 
she was about to yield ; but when the question was put, 
drew back, and would not, or could not, say the decisive 
'* yes." Not that she was a flirt or a coquette, she was 
rather like one who stood on the brink of a river meditating 
a plunge into the water, but who never had resolution to take 
the fatal leap, and, after a lingering, longing look, would draw 
back from the pleasing fascination. All the better for me ; 

c 2 
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for had she put on a wedding ring, she had never adopted 
me, or been to me as a mother until she died. She took me 
to her heart when I was about four years old, and to her 
love and care I owe all I am or shall be, under God. Why 
did she choose a boy out of the family instead of a girl, if she 
longed for a child who should altogether be hers? It 
happened in this way. She took a great fancy to my eldest 
sister, then a fair little thing with pink cheeks and flaxen 
curls, and a pretty lisp, and would have been responsible for 
her education, and left her all the fortune she possessed ; but 
my sister did not respond to her advances as warmly as she 
wished; she liked playing with her brothers better than 
taking walks with my aunt j preferred to sleep in the nursery 
rather than in my aunt's room ; ai^d altogether was not so 
demonstrative in her feelings as to satisfy my aimt's yearning 
for love : so that she was chilled ; and coming into the 
nursery one day, when she could not win my sister from her 
doll to take a wajk, and I was just awaking out of my noon- 
day sleep, she looked benignly into my little cot, and I, 
instigated by some good fairy, smiled, and stretched out my 
little arms. At once her heart "was touched and her imagina- 
tion kindled, and that smile and those outspread arms were 
taken as an indication that the affection wasted on my 
unthinking sister should be transferred to me. And so it 
was, and, with the consent of my mother, the little cot and 
its inmate were carried to my aunt's room, and for the future 
I was given into her charge, and she and her maid watched 
tenderly over my welfare. My old nurse, too, who gave me 
up very unwillingly, and with many exclamations of grief, 
was to be ajlowed to come into my new abode, and help to 
spoil me with the rest. Dear Biddy, true and faithful 
nurse, she loved me, I am persuaded, better than her own 
children, better than her son Terence, who was my foster 
brother, and to whom I was as a superior being. She has 
passed away, but Terence still lives on in the village where 
he was bom, an old man now, and grey-headed, but well and 
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hearty, despite a life of toil« Biddy was a sweet and loving 
woman ; very superstitious, but an honest and devoted 
soul, seeing, as I trust, the Saviour through the dimness and 
darkness of the Eomish faith. 

And my aunt's maid, Peggy. Dear heart 1 So faithful, 
affectionate, and true I How she loved me I How I loved 
her ! Peggy was a Koman Catholic by birth, by blood, and 
descent. She was religious in her own way and fashion, 
counted her beads, repeated her " paters '* and '* aves " morn- 
ing and night ; and often have I heard her prayers to the 
Virgin as she was Undressing me, and getting me ready for 
bed. No doubt it was her anxiety for me, and her belief 
in her religion that induced her to take me secretly, when 
out for a walk, to the Eomish chapel, and sprinkle me with 
holy water, hoping that it might act as a charm, and 
perhaps convert me to what she considered to be the true 
faith. She kuew it was against my aunt's orders ; but was 
she not right in disobeying, and in breaking a promise if niy 
soul was to benefit % Did not the end justify the means 1 
I remember how, in her zeal for her religion, she would, 
when we were in the garden, and no one was by, pull an 
orange lily from its stalk, and throw it on the ground, and 
bid me trample on it, and give me a lump of barley-supjar 
as a bribe. Once, when I was in the act of treading on this 
symbol of Protestantism, I remember my aunt suddenly 
coming upon us two, and I, not knowing I was doing any- 
thhig wrong, ran laughing to meet her, while Peggy, pale 
and trembling, stood rooted to the spot in fear. And no 
wonder! My aunt's eyes were all ablaze, and in no 
measured tones she poured forth her indignation against her 
maid, and but that the poor creature cried, and entreated, 
and promised never to be guilty of such a thing again, she 
would have been dismissed then and there. I was 
frightened and cried too, and pleaded for her with all my 
might So Peggy was pardoned, and, so far as I can 
recollect, never offended in that way again. 
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To Peggy, besides many other pleasures, I owe a sight 
which I have never seen since, and I know not if many 
have seen it besides herself and me. At least I have never 
met with any one else who has seen what I now truthfully 
record. It was Easter time, and Peggy had promised 
me on the Saturday night that if I was willing to get up 
early on the Sunday morning, about four or five o'clock, I 
should see what would delight me, the sun and the moon 
dancing together in the sky. My aunt made a gentle 
protest against my being disturbed so early, and proclaimetl 
her disbelief in the dance of the planets. But Peggy 
begged, and was importunate, and so my aunt gave in. I 
hardly slept for excitement ; and iij the early morning, about 
dawn, was awake, and quite ready to get up and go down- 
stairs to the kitchen, which looked to the east, and see the 
wonderful sight. Will you believe me 1 You will say with 
a smile that what I protest I saw is impossible, and was 
only a childish imagination. You will cry out, "How 
absurd ! how foolish ! all laws of nature and astronomy are 
against such a thing I that the phenomenon exists only in my 
fancy." It may be so. Doubtless you reason rightly; but 
all the reasoning in the world will not efface the impression 
of what I beheld on the morning of that Easter day. I see 
it now as clearly pictured in the retina of the eye, as I saw 
last night the moon shining brightly in the unclouded sky, 
and reflected in the lake, still as glass, which stretches 
before the windows where I write, or as I see now with 
delighted eye the sun rising over the great hill to the east, 
and throwing on the same lake, blue and calm as a mirror, 
his rich and glowing light. As Peggy and I, the only beings 
as yet awake in the house, stood looking with a trembling hope 
through the window of our kitchen to the sky, there were 
the sun and moon, as astronomers would say, in conjunction, 
the moon a silvery, lucid orb close to the glowing globe of 
the sun ; and then began some solemn and mystic movement, 
a rhythmic dance, slow and stately in undulating and bar- 
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monious motion, as if they moved to the music of the 
spheres. The vision was beautiful, but all too short. 
Gradually the silver disk of the moon faded away into the 
serene blue, and the sun rose higher and higher over the 
dark and sombre pines, and the whole heavens grew a glory 
in his light. When I turned my eyes away with a sigh, 
and looked at Peggy again, I saw her kneeling on the floor, 
counting her beads ; and I knelt down at her side, and 
offered up a childish prayer. When the family came down- 
stairs to breakfast, and we told with a feeling of awe our 
morning experience, we were, as might have been expected, 
only laughed at by the elders of the household, and poor 
Peggy was scolded for •* putting such nonsense into a 
child's head." Nevertheless, the belief that I saw what 
I have recorded, remains with me to this day. 

But it was not Peggy alone that saw visions and dreamt 
dreams. My aunt, full of common sense as she was, and 
intolerant of folly in people who ought to have reached the 
years of discretion, especially severe on imprudent marriages, 
or when she saw yoimg men caught by round cheeks, and 
dancing curls, and a graceful figure, where all besides was 
*' vanity and vexation of spirit," — my aunt with a large 
stock of common sense, had what would be called her super- 
stitions too. 

Our family was old enough and of distinction enough in 
the country, having, indeed, pure Milesian blood running in 
its veins, and claiming kings and queens among its ancestors, 
to have its own particular Banshee. Yes, and when a death 
was to occur in the family, was not there heard weepings 
and wailings near the house, sometimes in one place, some- 
times in another, until the very heart was thrilled, and they 
that watched in the chamber of sickness felt that all hope 
was over, and that the husband or wife, the father or the 
sister, was ddivered over to death? The Banshee was heard, 
but never seen. My aunt had listened to its bitter lamenta- 
tions ; they seemed just outside the window of the room 
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where she was sitting, so close that they seemed to breathe 
into her ear when her father lay a-dying ; and once again 
when her mother's life was speeding to its end. In the case 
of her mother, she had hoped — the doctors had given her 
hope — that she would recover, and be raised up to live, 
perhaps, many years. My aunt, buoyed up with this belief, 
was at her table, writing in a cheerful strain to my father, 
and giving the doctor's opinion, for their dear one had 
certainly seemed better, and had taken more food that day, 
when a sound of sobbing was heard through the silence, low 
at first, but gradually gaining in strength, till it seemed to 
come from some one in the room. My aunt started, grew 
pale, the pen fell from her hand, she covered her face with 
her hands, and cried out, " God ! God ! *^ It was the 
Banshee. She knew it, and knew that hope was over. 
"When she recovered a little, she walked to the bed with a 
dreadful terror at her heart, and there she saw her mother 
calm and white, with a sweet smile lingering on her lips, 
and her eyes filled with a look of awe and peace, and her 
hands folded across her breast, lying lifeless and still. The 
Banshee had fulfilled her prophetic office, and was heard no 
more. And my aunt, now fatherless and motherless, left 
the home of her childhood, which passed to the eldest of 
my two uncles and his family, and went, at his desire, to 
live with her youngest and favourite brother. Since then 
she had heard the voice of the Banshee at intervals, but 
with a less piercing cry; once when an elder sister and 
brother of mine died, taken to heaven in their infancy. 

Wild and weird things were common in the family; 
seemed indeed to be hereditary. My aunt's mother saw 
visions. The following incident is well authenticated ; and, 
had a Psychical society existed in those days, would have 
satisfied their strictest examination. My grandmother had 
married young, and while still a girl, was parted from a 
mother whom she loved, to follow a husband whom she only 
loved better. That mother had been always delicate, and 
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suffered from an affection of the hearty though the medical 
man whom she consulted said, that with care, and the 
absence of undue excitement, or strong agitation, she might 
live for years, and even die in a good old age. My grand- 
mother often heard from her ; not a week passed in those 
days of high postage and tardy communication, without its 
letter : and I need not say that no letter ever remained long 
without its answer. My grandmother one morning received 
a long and loving letter from her old home, written in good 
spirits, which held forth the promise of a speedy visit 
to Bellamour; it might be and would be, if possible, in 
the coming week. This was indeed good news to the 
daughter, who after dinner — ^and hours were then much 
earlier than they are now — went up to her room to read the 
letter over again, and to answer it at once, th&t it might 
be in time for the village post. As she was sitting with the 
letter open before her, in the fading light of an autumn day, 
about five o'clock in the afternoon, and had just lifted her 
eyes from the paper, she was startled by the sight of a lady 
dressed in white passing with a noiseless step over the floor 
into the little dressing-room beyond. My grandmother sat 
chained to her chair. As the lady drew near to the dressing- 
room, she turned her head and revealed the pale features of 
her mother, who had a look of sadness in her eyes, and yet 
a look of inexpressible love as she turned them on her 
daughter. My grandmother tried to speak, but could not. 
She opened her lips, but no words came, and there still and 
awed she sat gazing until the apparition had passed into the 
room beyond. Then she arose with the cry on her tongue, 
*' Mother! Mother!" and followed her into the chamber, 
from which there was no outlet, and which was only entered 
by the door through which the vision had disappeared. It 
is needless to say that the dressing-room was empty. All 
there was quiet and still. My grandmother knew that she 
had seen her mother's wraith, and feared and expected the 
worst. Her fears were fulfilled. That night, about eleven 
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o'clock, and while the household were preparing for bed, and 
my grandfather was giving orders,. at my grandmother's 
urgent entreaty, that the chaise should be ready at seven in 
the morning, to take them to Claremont, a servant came 
riding to the door with the sad intelligence of my great- 
grandmother's sudden death. She had died at five o'clock 
that same afternoon. The doctor who had been sent for, 
arrived too late. All was over When he reached the bedside 
of one who was apparently in good health that morning ; 
and he pronounced the cause of death to be angina pedc/ris. 
No doubt it was proximately brought on by a scene of excite- 
ment and agitation which had taken place early in the day. 
There had been a faction fight of terrible violence ; men on 
both sides, inflamed by whisky, which had roused their 
passions, had come out to attack one another with pitchforks, 
rakes, pokers, and any weapon they could find at hand, the 
more formidable the better. My great grandfather, who had 
sent to the neighbouring town for the police, in the meantime 
went out to try to still the tumult, and induce both parties 
to go home. It was all in vain. They were too angry and 
excited to listen to him, though many were tenants on his 
estate ; he received a severe blow across the head and face, 
which drew blood, and had he not seen it coming, and 
drawn a little back, it might have proved fatal. The fight 
was only put an end to by the arrival of the police ; but my 
great grandmother, who sat trembling for her husband in 
the house, when she saw him appear bare-headed, with the 
blood streaming from his face, was quite overcome, and 
fainted away. The agitation which she 8u£Pered led to 
the attack of the heart which ended so fatally and so 
soon. 

When doubts have been expressed on the possibility of 
apparitions, or at least their probability, in the presence of my 
aunt, I have often heard her repeat this story of the wraith 
that was seen by her own mother, and clench her belief in 
ghosts by a reference to Scripture, Not only had she Job on 
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her side, she said, but a greater than Job, even our blessed 
Saviour Himself. '^In thoughts from the visions of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon 
me, and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form 
thereof ; an image was before mine eyes ; there was silence." 
What ghost story could be more graphic and thrilling than 
this? Again, she would say, when the Saviour of men 
appeared to His disciples in the upper chamber, and they 
were affrighted and terrified, and supposed that they had 
seen a spirit. He calmed their terror, — how ? '* Not," said 
my aunt with emphasis, " by declaring there was no such 
thing possible as the appearance of a spirit, but granting this 
to the full, and by saying, * Behold My hands and My feet, 
that it is I Myself : handle Me, and see ; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see Me have.' *' My aunt's solemn appeal 
to the Bible, and the deep sincerity of her voice when she • 
spoke of the supernatural and of the thinness of the veil 
between us and the other world, the veil sometimes becom- 
ing almost transparent, generally silenced, if it did not 
convince the doubter. For myself I sat awed and stilled, 
fearing to look round me, or oven move, lest some unearthly 
visitant should meet my eyes. 



i 
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CHAPTER V. 

Then, my queen, in Bilence sad, 
Trip we after the night's shade t 
We the globe can compass soon. 
Swifter than the wand' ring moon. 

Midsummer''Nig'kt*8 Dream, 

Shall I lower my aunt in your estimation if I tell you 
something more wonderful still of her experience of the 
world that lies about us, all invisible to sense ? My aunt 
was what some people, of little or no sentiment, would call 
romantic, — that is, she had a lively imagination ; an eye for 
the beautiful in nature and art ; and, as I have said before, 
loved poetry, with which her memory was stored, and which 
she repeated with such emphasis, inflexion, and accent, that 
those who heard her, even children, would listen with eager- 
ness and delight, and when she stopped would beg her to go 
on. She loved the picturesque in history and romance ; the 
tale of chivalrous daring, of the camp and the battle-field ; 
and perhaps all the more did she delight in deeds of heroism 
and valour because she had the blood of gallant soldiers in 
her veins, and her uncles had defended the city of Derry in 
the time of the famous siege. 

Keturning one evening from a solitary walk, while 
I was enjoying my " beauty sleep " in my tiny bed, and 
at the time when the moon had nearly reached the full, 
she saw under a spreading oak an assembly of small shadowy 
figures, with what looked like an extinguished star on their 
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foreheads, who seemed to be in grave and earnest con- 
versation. As far as she could see they were standing in a 
ring, their eyes turned on one of their number, somewhat 
taller in stature than the others, who was seemingly address- 
ing them with earnestness, — now raising, now lowering his 
arms, — ^now pointing upwards, now downwards ; and it 
suddenly flashed upon my aunt's mind that here she had 
often observed what is known as '*a fairy ring," where 
many of the people believed the fairies danced in the light 
of the mellow moon. If they were fairies, they were not 
dancing now, they were evidently occupied with graver 
thoughts. As my aunt stood gazing, she hardly knew for 
how long, but she thought for not more than a minute or 
two, the central figure turned his eyes upon her, stopped in 
his harangue, uttered a loud, shrill cry, and then the rest 
with a wail of exceeding sadness seemed to rise into the air, 
where they vanished from her sight. My aunt has told me 
that that cry remained in her ears for months, it was so 
sad, so bitter, so full of despair; it haunted her, and 
filled her with an inexpressible sorrow. It was her 
idea that these were the lost angels, — past hope, — with- 
out redemption, — "wandering stars," once shining in the 
light of heaven, but now fallen, and "for whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever." My aunt 
from that night appeared to me to become graver, more 
serious, as if the thought of these lost spirits weighed upon 
her mind, and depressed her. And her talks over the Bible, 
and her prayers with me at morning and night were full of 
a heart-felt gratitude to God that His redeeming love had 
been shown to men, and that with His Son He had given us 
the means of grace, and through His Son the hope of glory. 
I heard her repeating to herself the words of the Apostle, 
** For verily He took not on Him the nature of angels ; but 
He took on Him the seed of Abraham." 

If my aunt was superstitious, others were liable to the 
same charge. There came up to our house one day to see 
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my mother an old woman who was regarded by the country 
people with a certain feeling of dread and dislike. She was 
believed to be an adept in the black arts, could bewitch a 
cow, and hinder the flow of her milk, could prevent the 
butter from coming in the churn, and, by an evil eye cast 
upon a child, coulcj. bring upon it sickness and disease. Had 
not Kitty Donovan oflTended her, and was not her little boy 
down the next day in a fever 1 

And more than this, she could change her shape, and be- 
come a hare at will, and imder that form steal into her 
neighbours' gardens, and rob them of their cabbages or beans, 
and make no inconsiderable raid among the fruit, and yet no 
one was ever able to lay the theft at her door. Poor* thing, 
she was much to be pitied ; felt sorely the suspicions of her 
neighbours, and looked haggard, worn, and thin. My 
father used to scold the people for their evil thoughts about 
Mattie Ellis, and say how wrong and uncharitable it was 
to malign her as they did ; and whenever he met her would 
draw out his purse, and give her sixpence or a shilling ; at 
which the old woman would curtsey, and pray that God 
might protect him, and that the Virgin and the four apostles 
might bless the bed on which he lay. My father was once 
hunting near Mattie's cottage j she was not at home when 
he stopped on his horse at the door, and called out to ask if 
she was in. Receiving no answer, he rode on to join the 
hounds, which were in a meadow a little in front. As he 
came up with them they were just on the scent of a hare. 
It was not long before the frightened creature was seen 
leaving her form, and running across the fields ; and so swift 
was her pace, and so successful her doubling that she eluded 
the pursuit of the hounds, which followed her in full cry, 
but lost her altogether when she turned into Mattie's garden, 
passing in hot speed through a hedge of thorns. The hounds 
pushed through the hedge after her, and ran round and round 
the house, but all to no purpose, the scent was gone. The 
huntsman rode his horse up to my father's, and in a myste- 
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tious whisper asked him to dismount, and go into the cottagej 
and " see what he might see." My father laughed^ but to 
please the huntsman, got off his horse, and entered the 
cottage. And it certainly was a surprise and a sliock, as he 
went in, to see Mattie Ellis upon her bed trembling, 
flushed, and looking much excited, with a look of terror in 
her eyes. 

*' What, Mattie," he said, *' are you here ? I thought you 
were away somewhere, for when I stopped before^ and called 
to ask if you were in, I got no reply." 

" Shure yer honour, I heard you, but 1 was just taken 
with a bad spasm, and could not for the life of me spake a 
word. I have had a bad sickness, the sweating sickness I 
think they call it, and if you plased, yer honour might wring 
the very sheets under me. And do ye not see, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, how I tremble just like an aspen? Tm a poor 
creature! Hone!. Hone!" and Mattie burst into 
tears. My father condoled with her, and said, " The mistress 
would send her something that would do her good, for she 
was better than any doctor." 

When he left the cottage, the huntsman asked in a low 
voice what he thought 1 

** She is very ill, poor old thing," replied my father, " very 
ill indeed. I must send the doctor to her, as I pass through 
Mather Cloyne." 

" The doctor ! " said the huntsman, " she needs the priest 
to sprinkle her with holy water, and to say some blissed 
prayers over her, the uncanny thing." 

'* What nonsense, Macrorie ! " said my father, '* are you as 
great a fool as the rest 1 " 

*' Ye may say what you like, sir, but sorra take me if 
Mattie Ellis was not the hare we hunted this morning, and 
by turning into her house, and jumping into bed she put 
the hounds out. Bad scran to her ! Her sickness is just 
because she had such a run and was afraid of bein' caught. 
That's it, yer honour, and nothin else," 
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My father saw it was useless to say any more, and so was 
silent, but Macrorie gave his tongue licence, and it was soon 
over all tKe country that Mattie Ellis had that day been at 
her tricks, turned herself into a hare, was almost caught by 
the hounds, and was taken with the sweating sickness as a 
punishment from Heaven, 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

As blind nestlings, unafraid, 

Stretch np wide-moathed to every shade 

By which their downy dream is stirr'd, 

Taking it for the mother-bird ; 

So when God's shadow, which is light, 

My wakening instincts fall across, 

Silent as sunbeams over moss, 

In my heart's-nest half-conscions things 

Stir with a helpless sense of wings, 

Lift themselves up, and tremble long 

With premonitions sweet of song. 

J. E. Lowell, 

Bdt I must leave the supernatural— on which I forbear to 
offer an opinion, only seeking to impress upon your minds 
that my aunt was truthful, and scorned to speak what she 
did not believe, and would have died as soon as tell a false- 
hood, or invent a story, and give it out for fact — I must 
leave the supernatural, and descend to what is commonplace. 
I have said my aunt took me as her own, all because I, a 
baby unconscious of the results that would follow, smiled 
from my cot in her face, and spread out my arms. But that 
act of adoption was not without its pain and its tears. My 
aunt had asked for Lancelot to be her own — her very own ; 
but would my parents yield me up % — would my father make 
me over to his sister % — would my mother give up her little 
boyi Of course my aunt had offered inducements — she was 
to take on herself all the expense of my education, and upon 
her death I was to be her heir. And as my father had 
other sons and daughters besides, it would be for their 
advantage if one child was provided for, for their dower 
would be so much the greater. They were conscious, more 

D 
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over, that my aunt would carefully look after my interests, 
temporal and eternal ; and as she was living with them, and 
would continue to do so, there would be no separation from 
their boy, at least for some little time. 

Still there was a struggle. "Well I remember the formal 
consignment of myself to another. It was a grey evening 
in the late autumn, and my father and mother, my aunt, 
and myself, were sitting in the dining-room — " the parlour,*' 
it was usually called— in the fading light. The other 
children had been sent to another room to play, that we 
might be undisturbed. To be, or not to be, that was the 
question. Should I be given up or not 1 "Would I be my 
aunt's henceforth, or my parents'] I was standing by my 
aunt's knee, with my hand in hers-I have it all before me 
now ; my little heart was beating with a violence that 
shook my frame, while there was a choking sensation in my 
throat ; and with difficulty I restrained myself from burst- 
ing out into a fit of crying. The decision was to be left to 
me, child as I was. If I refused to leave my parents, my 
aunt would be satisfied, I was not to be hers ; if I gave 
myself into her hands, my parents would not object to 
ratify my choice by their consent. My mother, I saw by 
her manner, and knew from her words, was hoping I would 
cling to her, and I felt instinctively she feared what my 
decision might be, and that she was jealous in her heart of 
my aunt. My father was alive to the advantage of my aunt's 
adoption of his boy, and knew that my future independence 
was secured, should I consent to my aunt's wishes. He 
therefore said little, but there was a look of sadness in his 
eyes, which was very touching — more touching than even 
my mother's broken words, and which made me unwilling 
to speak or to move. " He cannot part from us," said my 
mother, with a sob in her voice which heralded tears. " "We 
must leave it to himself," said my father, gently, '*we 
must think of his good." " He shall be well taken care of," 
eaid my aunt in a firm manner, '* and you will not be called 
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to part from him for some time." " It's all very well for 
you, Wilhelmina, to take it with such calmness," sobbed out 
my mother, but you will be the gainer, and have him all to 
yourself. I always thought you were hard.'* "Hush," 
said my father, breaking in on the unfinished sentence. 
" My sister means to do well by Lancelot, and he must 
now choose between us himself. Which shall it be, Lanty 
dear % Will you go to be your aunt's boy, or not 1 Your 
aunt loves you very much, and she will be very kind to 
you." " I should hope so, indeed ! " cried my mother, in an 
impatient tone ; '' and I love him too, and it is to be sup- 
posed that as you are his father, Humphrey, you have 
some affection for the child." *' Let the child speak," said 
my aunt, " Lancelot, will you come and live with me in 
my rooms, and be mine, or not % " Thus appealed to, what 
could I say or do 1 I loved my parents, perhaps my father 
most, I loved my aunt, even better if possible, — liked her 
fondling and petting, and to be not one among many, but 
the sole object of affection and regard, — and felt that to live 
on as I had been doing, spending a good deal of time in 
my aunt's room, with the robins and the pigeons and other 
pleasant things, was very desirable indeed, and wished it to 
continue. I lived, as other children do, in the present, and 
the future did not trouble me, and a possible separation 
from parents and home did not enter into my calculations. 
So though my mother's words and my father's manner 
touched me deeply, and my heart seemed ready to break, 
all that I could do was to hide my face in my aunt's lap> 
take a firm hold of her hand, and burst into tears. But this 
was enough. All three knew what it meant, and my aunt 
fearing to say anything more, or even to look at my mother^ 
rose up from her seat, and led me out of the parlour up- 
stairs to her own room, and I was now hers, and hera 
alone. 

Such was the formal act of my adoption by my aunt. It 
made, however, little change in my daily life, as I was still 
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a good deal with my parents. "We were all one family yet, 

my hours of play being still spent with my brothers and 

sisters ; and many a sprightly game we had, many a plunge, 

and "cool silver shock," in the glassy waters of the 

Lough, where they were not too deep, and where with 

pliant arm we learnt to cleave the tiny waves. Many a time, 

we " chased the rolling circles' speed, and urged the flying 

balL'* Yes, and we enthralled the captive linnet, or took 

the young chaffinch from his nest, and brought him up to 

be a charmingly tame pet, to perch upon the shoulder, 

and eat from the hand. Very fond of all kinds of birds 

I was, and it was my delight to disarm them of their natural 

timidity, the secret of which power is love. The birds, 

all except the robins, lived very happily together, and 

mingled familiarly with one another, and with the canaries 

which were tamer than all. I remember well having 

one sweet little canary, of a bright yellow colour, which 

caught the note of a chaffinch, and wove it with great harmony 

into its own song. "We made friends, too, with the wild 

bees, and I now recall with a smile how we used to catch 

them in our handkerchiefs, and place them in an empty 

hive, supplying them with honey and sugar, hoping they 

would make it their home. Alas ! to our disappointment 

we never succeeded in weaning them from their nests in the 

bank or in the grass, and we had to relinquish the attempt 

in despair. 

I inherited my. love of all things great and small from my 
father, with whom all animals, dogs and horses especially, 
were a passion. Strange dogs, who growled and snarled at 
other men, would, when he appeared, lower their heads and 
wag their tails, and assume the mildest and most winning of 
aspects. They had evidently some means of instinctively 
knowing a friend. Even an old turkey-cock, who grew 
alarmingly red about the neck and gills at the advent of any 
one else, and whose hand — ^had he had a hand — would have 
been against every one, who spread out his tail, and strutted 
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on his strong black legs, and gobbled in an angry, defiant 
voice, when he saw my father became the mildest of birds, 
lowered his crest, and grew at once into the most amiable of 
barn-door fowls. The gander and geese that would stretch 
out their long necks, and hiss at every other member of the 
family, when my father appeared changed both their 
attitude and tone, and the gander's voice took that tender 
and pleasing accent which it always had when addressing 
Madame Goose, — ^his loving spouse, and careful mother of 
eountless goslings. How animals trusted my father may be 
seen from the following incident. He was returning across 
the fields from the neighbouring market-town, which I have 
called Mather Cloyne, with some gentlemen whose road lay 
the same way, when a dog came running from a cornfield 
which had a barn at one comer, and after a loud bark, 
manifestly given to attract attention, placed himself before 
my father, as if to arrest his progress, and looked wistfully 
up in his face. He was a strange dog, a beautiful black 
and tan collie, with silky hair, and curly tail, and large 
gentle eyes. My father stooped down to pat it, saying, 
*'What a pretty creature!'* and then bid it go home. 
"But the dog would not be dismissed, and once and again 
ran before my father, singling him out from the rest, and 
then turned and looked up wistfully in his face. " This means 
something," said my father. The dog wagged his tail, and 
ran a little way in the direction of the bam, and then 
stopped and looked up at my father. " Go on," said my 
father, '* and Til follow you." The dog understood him at 
once, wagged his tail, gave a joyous little bark, and ran 
straight on, assured that my father was at his heels. When 
they reached the barn, my father found a litter of young 
puppies in a comer among the straw, which looked weak 
and felt cold to the touch, and which, apparently abandoned 
by their own mother, were only able to utter a feeble cry. 
My father saw at a glance they were young setters, and was 
astonished at the sympathy evinced by the collie for strange 
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puppies apparently not even of her own species. Where 
the true mother was, what had become of her, or to whom 
she belonged, was never known ; but I need not tell you 
that the orphan setters were well cared for ; and you will 
be pleased to hear that they grew up to be handsome dogs, 
white marked with liver spots, and that they often followed 
the sportsmen in their shooting expeditions. The collie 
disappeared after she had shown her sympathy with the 
orphan setters ; but we afterwards found that she belonged 
to a gentleman who had but lately come into the country, 
and had taken a neighbouring estate on lease. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The fair golden times are with me again, 

YHien I roam'd the fields a boy ; 
When I sang to the echoes that answer'd the strain, 
With notes of a mocking joy : 

Days of brightness they were. 
Not a clond or a care, 
A May-time with blossom and beauty fair. 

And as loved ones return with the olden charms 

From the silent and ghostly land, 
I reach forth my longing and empty arms. 
To the places whereon they stsmd : 
For they come in the light 
Of the embers bright. 
And together we talk in low tones throngh the night. 

Bwi^B in the Twilight. 

It was some months after tliis, and when I was still a little 
boy, that an incident occurred which disturbed the hitherto 
calm round of my existence. I haven't said anything of the 
families who lived near us, and with whom we associated on 
familiar terms, and the nearest of which lived about three 
miles off. There were two pretty houses, both belonging to 
gentlemen of the name of Rawson. They were brothers, 
and the elder of the two lived at Loughrea Lodge, on the 
borders of the Lough, the other at Loughrea View, which 
was situated about a mile and a half further off, and on the 
summit of a hill, whence the prospect of an extensive land- 
scape, composed of wood and water, hill and meadow, was 
obtained. They had each of them sons and daughters many ; 
their quivers were full, and a fine set of blooming lasses and 
stalwart boys they were, full of fun, fond of mischief, and 
given to all manner of sports and games. The flowers and 
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fruits at Loughrea View, the purple plums on the garden 
wall j the cherry-trees in the orchard, where, seated among 
the branches, I have spent many happy hours, and have 
descended with stained hands and mouth — for they were 
black cherries, yon must know — all were delicious. Ah! 
those black cherry-trees at Loughrea View! Six all 
standing in a row on the lawn, laden with fruit, what a joy 
it was to climb up the trunk and clamber among the 
branches, and pick and eat to our heart's content ! Well I 
remember one tiny girl, a Rawson, very sweet and very 
fair, and younger than any of us, who was unable to 
climb the tree, and there she stood below, holding up her 
little pinafore to catch the cherries we delighted to throw 
down. " Throw mo' ; throw some mo'," she would say 
in her tender lisp, and we were not deaf to her entreaty. 
How pretty she was with her uplifted eyes, and sweet, 
appealing look ! I fear the little pinafore was not the 
whiter for the cherries, and that her nurse was ready to 
scold when she saw the purple stains. What a garden it 
was ! The strawberries seemed made to be eaten with the 
richest cream; the raspberries were large and luscious; 
the gooseberries were soft and round, hairy, juicy, red 
and amber. 

Another family living near, whom we saw sometimes, and 
whose house to me had a strange awe, and yet a fascination, 
was that of Mr. Lawson, who rented a place called Glenisla. 
He had been a governor of a well-known station on the 
east coast of Africa, and had come home with a reputation 
of wealth accumulated abroad, with a yellow skin, and a 
jaundiced liver. He had a son and two daughters ; the lad 
very handsome, the girls not so good-looking, but fairly 
pretty, and owners of a transparent, dark complexion, which 
betrayed the country of which their mother was a native. 
^' The governor," as he was generally called, had brought 
back with him two men-servants, and a woman as cook, all 
as dark as ebony, with short woolly hair, and teeth as white 
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as ivory. These black servants made for me the fascination 
and terror of the house. My elders were attracted to 
Glenisla by the capital dinners, the curries, the mulligatawny 
soup, the well-cooked dishes, and an abundance of cham- 
pagne; but I felt the weird charm of those black faces, 
which had come from a country so far off, m^n and women 
once slaves, stolen from their homes in infancy, and sold 
with their mother in the open market to the highest bidder. 

^ As my aunt's own darling, I, though hardly more than a 
child, was included in the invitation given to her, and have 
sat often and often at the governor's hospitable board. I 
did not enjoy my dinner, for as the black hands of the 
butler took away, and brought back my plate laden with 
some delicate viand, I fancied the fish, or flesh, or fowl 
before me had a strange fragrance, and I at times dreaded 
lest the colour should come off the butler's hands, and be 
transferred to what lay in the dish before me. I never felt 
quite at my ease, and when the girls (they were especially 
amiable, and delighted to show me their gold rings, and 
bracelets, and chains, of which they had many) took me 
after dinner into the kitchen or servants' haU, it was " a 
fearful joy" to hear them speak in some wonderful 
unknown tongue to the domestics, who chattered and 
laughed as familiarly with them as if they too were sons 
and daughters of the house. The son, Tom Lawson, did 
not come into the country as soon as the other part of the 
family ; he was at school, or with some friends, I do not re- 
collect which, and my first meeting with him was peculiar. 
Well do I remember in the late autumn, a showery day 
with a. wind from the south-west, which drove before it the 
withered leaves on the walk through the shrubbery. I was 

^ standing looking through one of the large gates, for I knew 
that the hounds were out, and that the huntsmen with their 
scarlet coats were near ; and I loved the sound of the horn, 
and the sight of the gentlemen in their top-boots and 
buckskins, and the noisy barking of the dogs, not caring 
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much, I fear, for the anguish of the poor hare. While I 
was looking through the bars of the gate that fenced our 
shrubbery from the road, there came up at a gallop an eager 
and flushed youth, who seeing me, drew up for a moment, 
and shouted in a hasty tone, " You young scoundrel, which 
way have the hounds gone 1 " I was taken aback by the 
manner and voice of the young gentleman, for though 
neither his manner nor his words would have betrayed the 
fact, yet there was about his whole air, his dress, and 
appearance, that which made it evident that he was well 
bom, even if he were not well bred. I saw too, that he was 
a handsome fellow, with fine oval features, dark hair and 
eyes, and a tall, slight figure. I stammered out something 
in reply to his question, and pointed in the direction the 
hounds had taken. Without another word he put spurs to 
his horse, and was soon out of sight. Who he could be was 
a puzzle, for all the gentlemen in the neighbourhood were 
known to me, at least by sight, and often and often had I 
seen them starting for the chase, having met first at our 
house. To the inquiries I made, nobody could give a 
satisfactory answer, he was a stranger in these parts, and 
neither my father nor elder brothers had noticed him 
in the excitement of the hunt. It was not long before 
my curiosity was gratified ; for about a week afterwards I 
went to spend a few days with my aunt at Loughrea Lodge, 
Mr. James Kawson's place ; and there I met the handsome 
unknown, who had startled me by the question, *'You 
young scoundrel, which way have the hounds gone 1 " and 
for whom I had conceived from that moment a very decided 
antipathy. 

I have said nothing of the Eawson family. It consisted 
of three sons, strong, good-looking young men, one of whom, 
the second, James, was my especial friend, and two daughters, 
Anna and Kate, like the Minna and Brenda of Scott's 
romance, one fair, the other dark, but both pretty and great 
favourites and playmates of mine. Both pretty, said I ? 
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Ah ! the eldest, charming Anna, was more than pretty in my 
eyes at least, very sweet and lovely, fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
with a mouth " curved like an archer's bow," and a voiee 
clear and musical as the sound of a mountain stream* She 
was older than I was by some eight years, and yet treafced 
me quite as if I were her equal in age as well as in every- 
thing else ; played with mo, read with me, gave me leMOOs 
in writing ; and in a word, so stooped down to my level, that, 
I, foolish boy, began to think we were on the same plane, 
and I loved her with all the intensity of passion that a boy 
can feel ; and few know or remember how much a boy 
can feel — quite as much as a man in his way, — ^with an 
equal yearning to be first in the heart of the loved one, and 
with a jealousy as cruel as the grave. YisitB to Longbrea 
Lodge were looked forward to with eagerness, were paid 
with delight, and were remembered as glimpses of heaven 
upon earth. 

It was at Loughrea Lodge that I discovered, as I have laid, 
that the young huntsman was Tom Lawson, only son of a 
county magistrate, who, as I have already mentioned, had 
been a governor on the coast of Africa, and who had married 
in that land of gold and cocoanuts, a lady of colour — an the 
phrase goes — ^the colour being decidedly dark« This Tom waa 
a frequent visitor at the house, too frequent, I thought, for he 
absorbed too much of Anna's attention, was alwayn at her 
side, and seemed to'think I was the intruder, not he. When 
I had Anna alone, she read to me the books I liked, Of 
played games with me, backgammon or dominoes, or even 
marbles, for she was full of the milk of human kind^ 
ness, and would amuse me by the hour. But when 
Tom was there, her time and attention could not be 
wholly mine. So that Tom and his visits were intolerable 
to me, and I hated both him and them thoroughly. I had 
an instinctive jealousy of him-, and a very distinct dislike, 
for he treated me as a child, laughed at me, tried to make 
me look ridiculous, and expended upon me his but sorry wit. 
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My dislike to him was in direct proportion to my love to Anna. 
He often took Anna in her father's yacht upon the lake ; and, 
when asked, I could not resist accompanying them, though 
full well I knew the bitter consequence, for from a boy to 
this hour (and in this the boy was father of the man) I 
" sicken on the heaving wave," and am a helpless victim to 
its nauseous power. How he jeered me, this strong and 
handsome youth, and sought to make Anna a partner in his 
contempt ! But she ever pitied me, and did what she could 
to sustain and relieve. Lawson perceived my love for Anna, 
and turned it into merriment, and would ask sneeringly if I 
had been writing poetry about her of late ; for be it known, 
reader, that young as I was, I had blotted a paper with 
rhymes about my " dear one," and " the moon," and Tom, in 
an unfortunate moment, had found them, and crushed me 
with a torrent of jests and laughter in the presence of Anna 
herself. I remember once, when he made me the sport of 
his mirth, that I lost all control. The blood rushed from my 
heart to my cheeks, and with head set back and clenched 
hands I uttered some broken and indignant words, and 
then breaking down through my passion sobbed out that he 
was *' a great bully." 

" Poor Lanty is angry," he said. " A young gentle- 
man who can write such poetry as you ought to be more 
civil. If you can't speak more quietly in the presence 
of a young girl, quit the room, and leave me to talk to 
Anna." 

*^ Oh, Tom," said Anna earnestly, " you must not speak so 
unkindly to Lancelot. He is a good boy, and my own dear 
friend, and I love him too much to let him be treated badly, 
and I cannot bear to see his feelings wounded." 

Por the tears were in my eyes, and my whole frame was 
shaken with emotion. 

** Well, then, come, Lanty, and make it up," said Tom, 
in a half -serious, half -jesting tone. " We will not quarrel j 
indeed for my own sake I hope you will be my friend ; for 
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you look as if you could stab me with that knife, or," he 
added, laughing, " even knock me down." 

But the deep sense of wrong which I felt, the impulse of 
resentment, and the madness of my jealousy, all fed the fires 
of my hatred more fully, and I stood still and made no sign. 

" Come with me, Lanty," said Anna, in a tender, 
compassionate voice. " I am sure Tom Lawson is sorry that 
he has hurt you, and I know he will ask your forgiveness." 

" Oh, to be sure," Tom answered, in an easy, nonchalant 
way. " But I see he is in love with you, and jealous of me, 
and I know I have not a chance against such a rival. You 
delight in spoiling the boy, Anna. You really ought not to 
do so, unless, indeed," he added with a smile, " you wish 
seriously to encourage his attentions, and wait for the boy. 
Heaven knows how long." 

There was a sarcasm in his voice which stung me, and, 
boy as I was, I trembled under the shock of passion as a tree 
reels beneath the storm. 

Anna took me tenderly by the hand, and led me out of 
the room, but when the door was closed, I broke loose from 
her, and rushing upstairs blindly, threw myself on my little 
bed, and gave way to a passionate fit of weeping. Fortunately 
my aunt was- not there, so there was no explanation asked 
or given of my distress, and I had time to grow calm before 
we met. She found me quietly reading a book of which I 
was very fond — Miss Edgeworth's Tales, — for I never tired 
of "Waste not. Want not," "The Barring Out," or 
"Kosamond and the Purple Jar." However, I was not just 
now able to take in the meaning of the words that swam 
before my eyes ; and I was thinking rather than reading, my 
mind filled with Tom Lawson, and Anna so dear to my 
boyish heart. When my aunt appeared, I sprang from my 
chair, and, throwing my arms round her neck, begged her to 
go home at once, that very day, that very hour. She was 
astonished at the sudden change that had come over me, for 
T was always the one who wished to stay at Loughrea Lodge, 
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and said it could not be \ it would be impossible to leave so 
abruptly ; it would surprise and hurt our friends, and they 
had already made arrangements for a pleasant picnic on the 
morrow. She had met Tom and Anna, who were going out 
together in the yacht, and Anna had said she hoped we should 
use the boat on another day, and go on to Earns Island, 
where I might have a rod and fish. This made me more 
angry than ever. So, Anna was going out with Tom, regard- 
less of his insults to me, and these two were to enjoy a sail 
on the lake, and I — ^I might occupy myself as I could, weep 
my heart out if I thought well, it was nothing to them, my 
sorrows, my love, my hate, were alike matters of indiflference. 
And then bitter, wrathful feelings rose in my breast, and I 
wished, almost prayed, that a storm might come, and that the 
yacht might be wrecked, and might sink with them down, 
down into the waters of the lake. Thus passed a wretched day, 
and when night came I was so worn out that I slept heavily 
a dreamless sleep ; and I awoke in the morning with a weight 
at my heart and a pain in my head, and refused to get up 
for breakfast. It was with a sense of relief that my aunt 
told me she meant to leave after breakfast, but I did not 
feel happy until I had said " Good-bye " to all, hardly, how 
ever, speaking to Anna, and refusing to look at Tom, and it 
was with a feeling of bitter gladness that I found myself 
seated on the jaunting car which was to take us back to 
Lough Xeagh House. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Bnt ill be lired, mnoli evil saw, 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known j 
Deliberately, and nndeceived 
Those wild men's yioes he redeived, 
And gaye them back his own. 

Wordsworth. 

Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night, 
The time when soreeoh-owls cry, and ban-dogs howl, 
And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves. 

SlMikes^ea/re. 



The impressions of the young are variable, and are but as a 
ripple on the surface of a lake, so I had cooled considerably 
before I reached home, and it was not long before I fell into 
my customary habits, and grew happy again in my own 
way. Indeed, I had plenty to occupy my thoughts ; and the 
birds with their nests, and the dogs, and the pony, and my 
little garden with its flowers, and a new story-book now and 
then, fully engaged my attention, and filled up the time. 
What delightful tales one found in Mrs. Barbauld's " Even- 
ings at Home," Miss Edge worth's stories, and in Mrs. Sher- 
wood's books, '*The Eairchild Family," "Stories on the 
Church Catechism," and " Henry and his Bearer." The 
last was a story to cry over ; and when my aunt read it to 
me in her clear voice, which at such times had a ring of 
pathos in it, I used to hide my face on her shoulder, and 
fairly weep. What a happiness it was to sit in her lap, and 
listen in the evenings for hours to such stories as these ! 
Are they ever read now 1 Or as " the old order changeth," 
are they forgotten, and have other books taken their place, 
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and have they been altogether superseded by "Alice in 
Wonderland," and Ballantyne's *' Stories for Boys," or 
Louis Stevenson's delightful tales? I sometimes read a 
modem story for children ; but however excellent and enter- 
taining it may be, it has not the flavour of the older stories, 
which like a magician's wand opened up realms of beauty 
and glory to the imagination. And now an event happened 
which made a deep impression on my mind, ready as it was 
to take in all wonders, and which felt* a sort of awful 
pleasure in looking into the mysteries of the other world. 

There were two. men on my father's estate who were noted 
for their wildness and their idleness. How they were able 
to live and yet neglect their farms as they did, was always' 
a problem to the more industrious. Dare-devil fellows they 
were, — handsome, and bold, good at a faction-fight, capital 
company at a wake or a fair, and in great favour with all 
the girls in the neighbourhood. Better had it been for more 
than one of these had they shunned and avoided them, rather 
than displayed a too evident admiration for their persons 
and accomplishments. 

Professedly Roman Catholics, these two young men, — con- 
stant companions in their not always lawful exploits, — some- 
times poaching, sometimes cock-fighting, sometimes gambling 
in low public-houses, or engaged in drinking-bouts with 
those who were as careless and reckless as themselves, had in 
truth no religion whatever, defied the priest, and were 
never seen at chapel, and, it need hardly be said, never went 
to confession. Indeed, they often spoke contemptuously of 
the most sacred things, and professed to have no faith in 
God, or another world. " Shure, ye can niver prove it," 
they would say, if any one rebuked them ; spoke of heaven, 
or hell, or judgment. " Ye can niver prove it. Nobody has 
iver seen them, and how can ye know anything about 
them 1 It's not possible to know what's beyond the raich 
of the sinses. Seein's believin', and I'm not going to believe 
what is beyant me sight, and me hearin', and me feelin'." 
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And so Barney Corcoran and Phelim McQuillan anticipated 
the profound opinions of many of the phUosophers of the 
present day, who pronounce all that does not come within 
the reach of the scalpel, and cannot be tested by the crucible, 
unknowable and unknown. Such was their creed, and they 
acted up to it well. Whether they were altogether easy in 
their faith it is impossible to say, and perhaps may be doubted 
from this fact, that on one occasion, as they were returning 
from a night adventure when Barney had a narrow escape 
from a gamekeeper's gun, they fell into more serious conversa- 
tion than usual. They began to wonder and question if 
there was another world, where the dead went to, and if so, 
where it could be, and if heaven was as beautiful as the 
priest said, and hell as terrible as the pictures in a book they 
had once seen, and which was called " Hell opened to all 
Christians." Awful were the pictures there represented of 
the material sufferings and physical torments of the lost, as 
they writhed in the flames, and cried out vainly in their 
anguish for one drop of water from the fountains of Paradise 
to cool their parched tongues. The engravings were coarsely 
executed, and gross in conception, being copied from some 
mediaeval pictures ; but they w^re realistic and full of a 
terrible power, and the men were glad to shut the book, and 
to turn their thoughts to something else. Still they did not 
forget it, and when they got home, they talked over their 
supper of what might be in another world. Before parting, 
they solemnly swore to one another that he that died first 
would come back, if spirits lived after death, and disclose to 
his friend the secrets of the future. And to make the fulfil- 
ment of the compact surer, the ghost of the departed would, 
twelve hours after death, be it night or day, meet his living 
friend at the old oak-tree in the stack-yard of Lough Neagh 
House ; or, should anything hinder the living from meeting 
the dead, would leave a mark upon the bark of the trunk 
of the great tree, by which he would know that the dead 
was still alive, and by the nature of the mark his former 

E 
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comrade would express whether he was happy or miser- 
able. 

Now it happened that this summer was a very hot one, 
unusually so, the heavens like brass, no rain for weeks ; the 
grass parched and brown; the corn poor and thin, and 
threatened with mUdew ; and the mornings and evenings 
the only times when any one who was not compelled to leave 
the house ventured out of doors. The poor flowers drooped, 
and in vain lifted empty cups, as if praying to Heaven for a 
gracious shower. Fever of a bad typhus form came to many 
a house, and cottage, and cabin. Rich and poor were laid 
prostrate, and many died, both old and young. Barney 
Corcoran caught the infection ; and though he fought 
against his illness^ and refused to see a doctor, and kept 
up as long as possible, the fever at length proved his 
master, and he was soon tossing restlessly upon his bed. The 
disease, no doubt because of his neglect of all precaution, 
his loose life, and his resistance of any remedy, rapidly 
ran its course ; he was seized with delirium, and was 
dead in a few days. He died at six in the evening. The 
weather had changed at noon ; dark clouds gathered in the 
sky; there was a profound stillness in the air, and a livid 
and angry glow burned on the horizon, and turned the 
waters of the lake into the semblance of molten brass. Not 
a bird sang ; the cattle were restive, and lowed in a hoarse, 
deep voice, and all nature seemed waiting for a crisis. It 
was evident that a storm was brewing. At last it burst. 
The thunder, which at first was like the rumbling of distant 
cannon, grew louder, and the claps became more frequent, 
and were followed on the instant by vivid flashes of lightning 
which dazzled, and for the moment blinded the beholder. 
It was a terrific storm, accompanied as the day wore on with 
a violent wind and sweeping gusts of rain ; and many a 
tree was stripped of its branches, and others were struck 
with lightning, which also killed a horse in the field. Such 
a storm had not been known for years. It may be best 
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described in the fiery words of Browning, taken from " A 
Serenade at the Villa," and which are as vivid as the light- 
ning itself : — 

" Earth tnmed in her sleep with pain, 

Sultrily snspired for proof ; 
In at heaven and ont again, 

Lightning ! where it broke the roof, 
Bloodlike, some few drops of rain." 

Only the rain, as I have said, came in torrents, not in 
drops; and the earth drank it in greedily with thirsty 
mouth ; and the flowers raised their sickly heads, the grass 
revived, and the birds carolled among the wet leaves. As 
the storm was running out its course, and the thunder 
dying away over the Lough, and the flashes of lightning 
were growing fainter and less frequent, Barney Corcoran's 
soul passed away from earth. It was about four o'clock in 
the afternoon of a long June day. It is but just to say of 
Phelim McQuillan that he felt deeply his friend's illness ; 
often inquired after him ; and, though he was not permitted 
to go into the chamber, would stand at the door, and look 
upon the flushed, fevered, haggard countenance, and then 
turn from the house with a sigh, and wipe the tears from his 
eyes with his coat-sleeve. On the day of Barney's death, he 
wandered up and down the lane before the house \ could not 
keep still, and would ask again of Barney's mother who was 
nursing him — " How he was ? " * * What did the doctor say ] " 
" Was there no hope — no hope at all, at all ? " And when 
all was over, and the ashen hues of death had stolen across 
Barney's face, and his mother was crooning over her boy, and 
wringing her hands as she sat rocking herself to and fro by 
the bed on which he lay, Phelim turned away from the house 
with a sharp cry of anguish, and sought the solitude of his 
own cottage^ How he passed the night is not known \ but, 
as some of our men, who had orders to go to the Lough and 
get some fresh pullens for my father's breakfast, were passing 
through the stack-yard at four o'clock next morning, they saw 

E 2 
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at that early hour Phelim leaning, with his face hidden, 
against the old oak-tree. They recognized him at once by 
his dress, and, astonished to see him there at that early hour, 
went up, and one of them touched him upon the shoulder. 
He looked round with a sudden start, and showed a pale and 
awe-stricken face. Recognizing the men, he instantly grew 
calmer, and, with a trembling hand, pointed to the oak, in the 
trunk of which was seen the marks of a man's fingers, as if 
they had been burnt or branded on the tree. The bark had 
been seemingly scathed and scorched, and one of the higher 
branches had been torn violently down, and laid prostrate on 
the ground. " It*s hia mark ! " Phelim whispered, in a low, 
tremulous voice. '* It's his mark ! He has been here according 
to his word. Whatever he did to others, he always kept that to 
me. God have mercy on our sowls ! There is another world, and 
he's in it, and come out of the fire to tell me so, and to warn 
me against the wicked ways I've been goin' on in. May the 
blissed Vargin and all the saints show us grace ! " He then 
told, with many falterings of the voice, the story of the 
solemn pledge that Barney and he had given to one another, 
and, pointing again to the finger-marks, declared his belief 
that Barney's spirit had come from the dead, and left those 
traces of his visit on the tree. They were all awed, and not 
one of them had a doubt of the supernatural visitation, but 
believed that Barney Corcoran had indeed "revisited the 
glimpses of the moon," and come from the dread world of 
retribution, to prove to his friend its existence, and the 
certainty of Divine retribution for sin. 

The story soon spread abroad, and, for a time, threw an 
awe over the whole neighbourhood, and gave no small 
measure of interest to Phelim himself. My father had him 
up before him to question him on the matter, and to hear the 
story from his own lips. Phelim never wavered for a 
moment. And I remember the terror we children felt as we 
saw him from the dining-room, or " parlour," as we called it, 
pass into my father's oflBce just behind, and communicating 
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with it by a small door, and gazed at a man who had dealings 
with the dead. 

** Troth, yer honour ; I am as sure of it as I am of stand- 
ing in this room. Who could it be but Barney himself — the 
Lord be marciful this day to his sowl ! — who left them burning 
marks upon the ould tree 1 And was it not for me he did i1^ 
and won't I take the wamin', and lade a better life, and 
attind my chapel, and go to confession, and be a different 
cratur' entirely?" 

" But, Phelim," said my father, in as gentle a tone as he 
could, " you know there was a terrible storm yesterday, and 
the lightning was flashing all about the house, and struck 
some of the trees : and might it not — " 

** Oh, yer honour, yer honour, I know what ye would 
say," broke in Phelim impatiently, — " the lightning ! who iver 
heard of lightnin' laving the marks of fingers on a tree 1 
And was it not meself that know'd his hand, aye, and all the 
fingers, down to the thumbs ; and do ye think I could be 
desaved when I saw them burnt and scorched upon the 
tree ? Ye may believe me or not, sir, as ye plase, but if iver 
a sperrit comed back to this earth, that sperrit was Barney 
Corcoran's. Shure, he towld me he would come within 
twelve hours after he died, and come he did, accordin' to his 
word, and left his mark behind him," 

Phelim McQuillan had no shadow of doubt in the matter, 
and proved his belief in a spiritual world by leading a life in 
marked contrast with the old one. He was regular on Sunday 
at chapel, and went often to confession ; abandoned his ir- 
regular and lawless life, and settled down into a steady, 
respectable, and industrious man. Not only so, but he made 
all the amends he could to a poor girl whom he had wronged, 
and whose heart he had almost broken, and married her, and 
got the blessing of the priest at the altar, who was rejoiced 
at the change that had taken place in one who had been a 
very black sheep indeed in his flock. It was rumoured, too, 
that Phelim gave the priest all he could spare out of his 
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earnings, to pay for masses to be said for the soul of Barney 
Corcoran. 

" Won't the priest pray him out without being paid for 
it, Phelim ? " said my father one day, when he chanced to meet 
him on his way to chapeL 

'* Troth, and Tm puzzled," replied Phelim, scratching his 
head. " One would think that a man like Father Walsh 
would only be too glad to offer up prayers night and day 
for nothin' at all, if he conld only relase a poor sowl from 
its misery." 

" The priest's salvation is not without money and without 
price," said my father drily. " Now you know we Protestants 
believe the Bible, when it says that * eternal life is the gift 
of God,' given to all who wish for it, for the sake of what our 
blessed Saviour did in His life and suffered in His death." 

" I wish I could belave it too, sir," answered Phelim. 
" But, thin, the clargy must Hve, and the priest is a lamed 
man, and ought to know better than me, who has very little 
larning, if any." 

" Yes," said my father, " the clergy must live, and are 
worthy of their hire, but not on the fears and the tenderest 
affections of the human heart ; and they should not trade on 
the ignorance of their flock." 

" True for you there, sir," said Phelim, hastily, " but it's 
meself must be off, or I will be late at the chapel ; and his 
reverence doesn't like any one to come in after mass has 
begun. So I wish you the best of the day, sir, and my 
respects to the mistress," and Phelim hurried off to " his 
duty," evidently not wishing to carry the argument any 
farther. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 

Less pleasing when possest, 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The snnBhine of the breast ; 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hne, 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of yigoor bom ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pore, the slumbers light, 

That fly th' approach of mom. 



Gray, 



How impossible it is in any Autobiography, or ieven Diary, to 
put down a record of all that happens day by day ! It is 
only the more salient events that can be noted ; but the 
thousand-and-one incidents of which existence is made up ; 
the gleams which shoot across our life and brighten it, the 
glooms that gather overhead, and darken it, the little joys 
or sorrows^ the hopes or disappointments that tend so much 
to render us happy or wretched, these can never be recorded 
or marked down. As well try to reckon up the leaves on 
the trees of a mighty forest, or to number the drops that go 
to make up the boundless ocean. No biography can give 
you more than a fragment of the man ; his inner life, with its 
chambers of imagery, must ever remain concealed; — the 
thoughts, the hopes, the fears, the desires that pass through 
the mind, must always be unknown. And even in a Diary 
no man ever dare write down on paper all that he knows of 
himself ; if he did, he would turn away ashamed from the 
blotted page. 

On my return home I soon fell into my usual ways, and 
had my daily lesson from the governess, who for a few 
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months had been an inmate of our house, and taught the 
younger members of the family, my two elder brothers hav- 
ing been sent to a boarding school in the neighbourhood, 
and placed under the charge of some good Moravians at 
Gracetown. Miss Price had under her charge a sister older 
than myself, and one younger, my brother William not being 
yet promoted to the schoolroom, and my brother Frederick 
not being as yet anywhere in space. 

Those mornings under a governess were far from pleasant. 
Miss Price was not a favourite with any of us. We children 
did not take to her, nor did my aunt. "Price, indeed ! " I 
heard her say on one occasion under her breath, as she came 
to release me from the schoolroom. ** Price, indeed ! I 
would not have her in the house at any price, if I could have 
my way. I wonder Elizabeth could engage her." There 
was nothing of tenderness about her : nothing of the woman ; 
all was cold, and rigid, and severe. Her pale grey eyes, 
her corkscrew curls, her bony fingers, all inspired us with 
fear when in her company, and the laughter was hushed 
and the conversation silenced when she drew near. Learn- 
ing became a positive pain during the hour when I had to 
follow her awful fingers down the page from which I read, 
or stood up to repeat my lesson in spelling, or sat down to 
make big letters in my copy-book, which, alas ! to my sor- 
row, was too often disfigured with great blots. Ah ! how 
different from that sweetest of teachers, Anna Rawson ! How 
my mother ever was induced to engage her, is a mystery. It 
wae partly, I believe, out of kindness. She had known her 
family, who had fallen into reduced circumstances, in their 
better days ; and there was some story about a love disappoint- 
ment in Miss Price's case which touched her heart, and made 
her wish' to give her a home. Miss Price in love ! Who was 
it she could love 1 Who was it could love her 1 I am very far 
from saying that the gentleman was right in not keeping to 
his word ; no doubt his conduct was unjustifiable ; but I am 
sure he had a happy escape from the net of this female fowler. 
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Perhaps her disappointment soared her, and seared 
a heart that might have been once soft. However that 
may have been, it was a pity that she thought it needful 
to wreak her vengeance upon us poor children, and especially 
upon me ; for I have a fancy that she disliked me from the 
first, and certainly she was not long in showing it; she 
had a most unpleasant habit of slapping me in the face, or 
hitting my knuckles with a ruler, and sometimes of tweak- 
ing me by the nose, or pulling me by the hair. I did my best 
to keep back the tears, but could not always attain to this 
self-restraint ; and I never complained to my mother or aunt, 
as I feared that would only make her more angry with me, and 
that I should eventually be the sufferer. My aunt never 
liked her, and indeed was always in a state of antagonism 
when she was present, Nor was she careful to conceal her 
dislike. It would break out in little words, in the tone of 
a laugh, in a shrug of the shoulders, or a toss of the head, 
when Miss Price expressed an opinion which was open to 
question, and in a very particular and special fondling of me. 
But things soon came to a climax. One morning I was, as 
usual, in the schoolroom, a bright, sunny morning, when the 
summer was in greatest beauty, and the flowers in fullest 
fragrance, and the birds in sweetest song, and I looked 
through the open window, raising my head often and often 
from the odious spelling lesson ; and I longed to be playing 
on the lawn, or climbing the trees, and looking after the 
nests which I knew to be there ; or catching a humble-bee in 
my pocket-handkerchief, and taking out the honey-bag, 
regardless of its pain, and only thinking of the sweet nectar 
it supplied. I could not learn my spelling that morning. 
Walker's **Dixonary," as Miss Price called it, lay open and 
neglected on my knee, and neither letters nor meaning 
made any but the vaguest impression on my mind. I was 
in a waking dream, and indeed I was often subject to these 
daylight trances, and my thoughts would be anywhere but 
where they should be. The beauty of the morning, and the 
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singing of the birds, outside, with now and then the distant 
low of the cattle, and the silver gleaming of the Lough in the 
distance, seemed to have had not a soothing but an irritating 
effect on Miss Price. Perhaps she longed as much to be 
free from her pupils as they longed to be free from her ; she 
may have wished to be out roaiping the lanes and the fields 
equally with us ; or the fair summer day may have recalled 
memories of happier times, when the truant lover was faith- 
ful j but whatever was tlie reason, she was crosser than usual, 
"cross as two sticks," as my sister Katie said ; and'more im- 
patient with us children. At last some worse attempt than 
usual to spell a word of two syllables exhausted her patience, 
and I was seized roughly by the arm, my nankeen trousers 
unbuttoned, turned down, and a rod applied to my back, 
and lower down, with all the energy that Miss Price could 
summon to her aid. I was at first still under the shock, for 
I had never been treated so before ; but soon awaking to the 
pain and smart of the stripes, I cried and screamed, and 
struggled and kicked, alas ! vainly, to get free from the firm 
grasp of my governess. Just as the strife was at its hottest, 
the schoolroom door opened, and in stalked my aunt, her 
eyes ablaze, and a deep flush upon her cheek ; and walking 
steadily up to Miss Price, who had paused in her flagellation 
as she saw this apparition of an indignant Nemesis, she tore 
the rod from her hand, broke it in two, and threw it out of 
the open window ; and, seizing my hand, bore me away in 
triumph, nor paused till she reached the parlour where my 
father and mother were sitting. Then in no measured terms 
she denounced the outrage, showed the wales on my poor 
little body, and declared emphatically that either she must 
seek another home, or that the governess must go. I 
believe I made the most of the occasion, and cried and 
whimpered, and altogether showed my disapproval of Miss 
Price's temper and of her terrible rod in the plainest manner 
I could ; and my efforts to make my feelings clear, more by 
symbols than by words, were not lost on my parents. 
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The result of my castigation was that Miss Price left the 
next week, with her three months* salary in her pocket, and 
as she mounted the jaunting car, with her trunks and boxes 
placed in "the well," and safely secured, we three children 
stood at an upper window, full of a joy which we took no 
pains to repress, and bowing and nodding gaily to the 
departing governess as she was driven to Terence Bridge to 
catch the mail to Belfast. 

The process of our education now became somewhat de- 
sultory. My mother would, sometimes, give us a lesson in 
reading or writing, or my aunt would teach us our multipli- 
cation table, or question us in history or geography, or un- 
fold to us the mysteries of a map of England or France, or 
best of all, read to us, or recite from memory, for the sake of 
cultivating our tastes, some piece of poetry which she herself 
liked. She had a peculiar rhythm or cadence in her voice, 
which soothed while it pleased the ear. But the time when 
I most enjoyed listening to the poems which she loved 
was when I was alone with her in the evenings, and the 
twilight was closing in, and I sat at her feet, with my hand 
in hers, and she repeated a baUad or a hymn ; for she always 
ended with a sacred piece, and Ken's evening hymn, or 
Addison's paraphrase of the 19th Psalm were often the last 
pieces on her lips. Then I would kneel down with her, 
and " say my prayers," and use such words as she taught me ; 
and then she would leave me to undress, and after I had 
washed and lain down, would return to tuck me in my little 
bed, to kiss me, and say " good night." K she went out to 
spend the evening, and was not back in time, her maid 
Peggy, my aunt's own maid, used to take her place, and to 
her I " said my prayers," and she was the one that " happed 
me up," as she expressed it, in bed. Peggy always 
crossed herself when I knelt down to begin my prayers ; 
and often did she ask me to cross myself in the same man- 
ner, but I resisted all her persuasions, and showed a sturdy 
spirit of Protestantism which I fear sorely grieved my good 
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nurse's heart Dear Peggy ! How faithful she was to my 
aunt, and how loving to me ! Never was there such a child 
as I was in her sight. Only one thing was lacking : I was a 
little heretic, and had no part or lot in the hlessings of her 
religion. She did all she could for my soul's health. When 
she took me for a walk, she would conduct me to the chapel, 
and sprinkle me with holy water, impressing upon me the 
solemn necessity of " houlding my tongue, and not saying a 
word about it, or the mistress would kill her." And I, partly 
from awe of that solemn sprinkling, and partly from true 
affection for Peggy, said nothing, and kept the grand secret. 
On Ash- Wednesday she would return from chapel with the 
mark of a cross in ashes on her brow, and I believe she would 
have willingly transferred the sacred symbol to my fore- 
head had she been able, or had she dared ; but all she could do 
was to press a finger with which she first touched the mark 
between her eyes on my cheek, so seeking to share the blessing 
received. On Palm Sunday she always brought a branch 
of the palm — in this case the catkin of the willow — ^home, 
and a bit was fastened in one of my button holes, and another 
placed secretly under my head at night. No one knew this 
but Peggy and myself, and I would not have betrayed her for 
the world. Indeed, I felt a little proud of having a secret 
to keep ; and Peggy, I rather imagine, thought that I might , 
grow into a good Eoman Catholic in time. For this end she 
often told her beads, and often prayed to the blessed Virgin 
and the saints. 

I had a dear nurse, my old wet nurse, who had now 
left us, and was married, and lived not far from Mather 
Cloyne, on the top of a high hill, with a fine view of more 
than one county, and she was of the same faith as Peggy, 
but had wider views of the Church, and who, although 
she would have gladly seen me brought into the true 
fold, did not aim at making me a proselyte. She loved me as 
well if not better than her own children, one of whom, the 
eldest, Terence, was my' foster-brother, and he had for me 
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a brother's affection. "We often played together, and I fear 
that I lorded it over him too thoughtlessly, — made him do 
this and do that, and treated him as if I was in every respect 
bis master. But he never rebelled, was subject to all my 
caprices, thought only of doing what I wished, and held him- 
self highly honoured in obeying my lightest command. And 
in truth I was very fond of him, and did not often act the 
tyrant, so that we had many happy hours together, and he 
never returned home without carrying back some toys, or 
books, some sugar-candy or liquorice ball. 

But what of my two sisters all this timel The only 
brothers at home were too young to be much of companions, 
and they were mostly in the nursery, and were watched over 
by the nurse. But my sisters and I were always together 
when we could be, and whether I liked Katie or Nellie the 
best, I was unable to say. The former was a capital rider, 
and would often accompany my father to the meet, and, if 
she had had her own will, would have followed the hounds ; 
but for this my mother thought her too young, and so put 
in her veto. Ah ! how often have I envied her, as I have 
seen her mount her little bay pony, and heard the cry of the 
hounds, and the old huntsman's " Halloo," as, in his red coat, 
and seated on a fine chestnut mare, he was eager for the 
pleasures of the chase. My father rode a dark brown horse, 
with splendid neck and head, and large and intelligent eyes, 
called " Tally-ho," an especial favourite with us all for his 
beauty and gentleness ; and sometimes that dear father of 
mine would catch me up and place me on the saddle before 
him, and, with his arm around me for protection, would take 
me a little way to the place where the gentlemen and farmers 
who intended to enjoy the pleasures of the sport assembled 
from far and near. There was always there, too, a motley 
crowd of men and women, and children, who came to see 
the scarlet coats of the gentlemen, and the riding-habits of 
the ladies, and to enjoy the cry of the dogs as they were let 
slip to discover the couch of the poor hare, and give her 
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chase across the country. Children are proverhially easily 
amused, and so, methinks, are older children. Give a man 
something to chase, be it hare or fox ; dress him in a red 
coat ; put him on horseback ; let there be a few ditches or 
hedges in his path, or even a five-bar gate to cross, — and he 
will be as happy as the day is long, and return in the evening 
thinking the end of existence is accomplished. Of course, 
there is something in the fresh air and the hard exercise, in 
country sights and sounds; but he could have all these 
without the chase, if he so pleased ; but he is not so pleased, 
and it is the excitement of chasing something to the death, 
and of being able to hold up its " brush " in triumph, that 
fills his manly heart with joy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

When silence falls npon the solemn night, 

And all in honse and street is bnsh'd and still, 
Bright visions rise before my happy sight, 
And come and go at will ; 
And days long fled, 
Ghosts of the past, come to me from the dead. 

And friends I see in dreams, as fair and sweet 

As were the summers of the long ago. 
When in the golden days we used to meet 
And talk in voices low. 
And often stand 
Within the sphere of an enchanted land. 

Songs in the TwiHght, 

My sister Nellie and I could not hunt, and were only allowed 
a ride on the bay pony now and then for a treat, so we had 
to content ourselves with milder amusements, playing at 
innocent games ; chasing the fowls ; visiting the tenants' 
cottages; seeing the women spinning at their wheels, and the 
men weaving at the loom ; and often sitting on the knees — 
one on each knee — of old Paddy O'Neill, and hearing his 
wonderful stories of fairies and princes of the olden time. 
Paddy had an inexhaustible store of marvellous tales ; how 
he got hold of them I cannot say, but they were evidently 
derived from the " Arabian Nights," for they had to do with 
beautiful maidens, and great kings, and adventurous men — 
mostly three brothers, the youngest of whom was always the 
handsomest, the bravest, the best, and who, though sorely 
tried at the beginning, emerged at last from clouds of sorrow 
into the unmingled sunshine of fortune and success. It was 
he that invariably wedded the lovely damsel with golden 
locks, and lived happy ever after. How well I remember 
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Paddy's stories, and how they invariably began ! Indeed, 
had they not always begun in the same words,.niuch of their 
charm would have vanished. '* Once upon a time, when pigs 
were swinOj and monkeys chewed tobacco, when there was 
many a king, and many a queen, though few have we seen, 
except in pictures and parlours," — this was the prologue to 
Paddy's tale, whether the story had to do with " Aladdin 
and his wonderful Lamp," or " Jack the Giant Killer," or 
" Jack and the Beanstalk," We never tired of his stories, 
and he never tired of telling them. Often in the long summer 
evenings, or in the winter days between the two lights, we 
would hurry across the fields, and by the narrow lane, bordered 
by hedges, make our way to his cottage with its three room?, 
and climb on our favourite's knees, or sit on the " cuddy 
stool " at his feet, and listen delightedly to the marvels he 
had to tell; and old Molly, his wife, would often refresh us 
with a mug of milk fresh from the cow, or send us away 
with a new-laid egg in our hands, which was meant for our 
very selves. Those days, that seem so far away as now to 
appear like another life, were, so far as I can judge from the 
retrospect, very happy, though doubtless they had their own 
little sorrows and cares — there must have been tears as well 
as smiles ; but the sunshine predominates in the picture. A 
child in the country ought to be a happy being, growing up 
among green fields and bright flowers, often with a stream, or 
a lake, or a pond, at least, near — always with animals, dogs, 
and horses, and Mrds — amidst a thousand sights and scents 
which minister to his pleasure. Left alone, he can create for 
himself very many interests and enjoyments ; and, out of the 
real world around him, build for himself an ideal, one in 
which to live, and move, and have his being. An old bee- 
hive was to me and my sister Nellie an endless source of 
amusement in the summer time, albeit I am not sure that 
the amusement was altogether without its touch of cruelty. 
Of course, the intelligent reader knows that a certain species 
of bee — a bee with an orange-coloured body — builds its nest 
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in a field of grass, and there it makes its honey. ' It is not a 
humhle-hee, for he builds in a bank of earth, and his nest is 
a long way from the entrance-hole, which leads through a 
long^ winding hall to the palace where his queen holds her 
court, and rules over her subjects. The little bee of which I 
speak is a creature of a different order ; goes about its sweet 
occupation more gently, and does not make such a noise in 
the world as the gentleman who is called " humble." As his 
nest is among the grass and daisies, and made of delicate 
moss, he is easily caught, and so, with a little care, and a 
folded pocket-handkerchief, we used each to lay hands on 
the little fellows, and carry them off to our disused hive, 
hoping they would make it their future home, and lay up a 
store of honey for our two selves. Sugar was placed inside, 
and fragrant flowers, such as we thought they loved, and all 
was done that could be done to make them in love with their 
new quarters. But all, alas ! was in vain. When a visit 
was paid to the hive to see how they fared, the bees had 
flown, the flowers were withered, the sugar was untouched, or 
had become the rendezvous of intruding and unwelcome flies. 
Once we placed a barrier against the door of the hive and 
closed it so as to keep them from flying away ; but this was 
worse, for the poor little things before long were sure to be 
found dead in their prison-house. So we gave up in despair 
the attempt to turn wild bees into domestic insects ; natui^ 
was too strong for us, and we turned our innocent minds to 
other occupations. 

The garden with its wealth of old-fashioned flowers, — 
gilly-flowers, pinks, marigolds, lilies, white and orange, 
lavender, southernwood, and above all roses of every hue, — 
the dear old cabbage, and the beautiful damask^ — the garden 
with its delicious odours, and our own special little parterres, 
— " our very own " to do with as we liked — plant, or dig up, — 
was a perpetual delight Our little sowings and plantings 
had not much chance of growing or flourishing ; for with 
childish impatience we used continually to turn up the 
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earth, and inspect the roots, to see whether there was any 
likelihood of growth, a proceeding apt to destroy the 
germ about which we had so much anxiety. The orchard, 
which lay clo^e to the garden, w£is no less attractive, — though 
the plums ripened on the southern wall of the garden — for here 
the apples and pears hung on the boughs, or shone like rich 
jewels on the branches of the espaliers, in colours scarlet, 
and russet, and amber. Many a tree grew here that was 
" pleasant to the eyes, and good for food." It was to me as 
the garden of the Hesperides. Outside the orchard, on its 
northern side, was a close beech hedge, guarded by a sunken 
fence, near which ran a walk shaded by an avenue of larch 
and SiBotch jfirs, intermingled with laurels and laurestinus, 
and arbutus, the latter gay in the autumn with scarlet berries ; 
and beyond this avenue lay the lawn, broken by clumps of 
trees, ash and oak, and flowering thorns. 

One of these thorns, at the lower extremity of the lawn, 
had a history of its own, and was regarded with a special 
feeling of awe. It was a gnarled and knotted old tree, not 
very tajl, but with weird and straggling branches that looked 
like withered arms, and the leaves on which were few and 
iav between. It had never been known to flower through all 
the years it had been allowed to remain there, a foil to the 
other trees, and a blot upon the lawn. " But why," you may 
ask, " was it not cut down, or stubbed up, and its branches 
used for the winter fire ? " Because no one dare lay axe or 
hatchet to the root of that tree, or take a knife to prune fibre 
or stem. Not one of the tenants or labourers would touch 
it, even at the peril of my father's displeasure. Here threats, 
and entreaties, and bribes were all in vain. Indeed, had not 
bold Sheamish O'Connor once boasted that he, fearless of 
consequences, would take the hatchet, and cut down the tree 
to the roots, and break the spell of superstition which sur- 
rounded it % And did he not, in the presence of my father, 
and one or two men, who had courage enough to witness the 
daring act, and three or four women, pale and timorous 
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whose curiosity overcame their fears, with a strong axe in his 
hand, raise his arm to strike the blow which was to sever the 
thom-tree in twain, and before the stroke was given, did not 
the axe slide from his trembling hand, and the arm fall nerve- 
less at his side 1 He did not try a second stroke ; and amid 
the exclamations of the men, and the cries of the women, 
turned away a sadder if not a wiser man. My father, hov- 
ever, was not satisfied, and being a God-fearing man, and 
not a slave to superstitious alarm, he was resolved to sho^v 
the people that the thorn was like any other tree, and that 
the awe with which they regarded it was foolish in the ex- 
treme. So he announced his intention of cutting it down, 
and was not shaken by all the entreaties and persuasions oi 
my mother, who believed that the bush was under super- 
natural protection, and that it was presumptuous an«l 
dangerous to meddle with it. "We children watched theso 
proceedings, and listened in a kind of hush, admiring our 
father's courage, and yet dreading the result. My mother 
felt an increased anxiety about the issue, because my father 
was just then recovering from an illness which left great weak- 
ness ; and my aunt seconded her efforts to induce him to 
defer at least the felling of the mysterious tree which she 
jfirmly believed was under fairy guardianship, till his strength 
was quite restored. But my father was unmoved, and proof 
against all arguments. He felt that the superstitious feeling 
about the thorn- bush, which had grown stronger since 
Sheamish O'Connor's baffled attempt to cut it down, ought to 
be ended, and that at once ; and that if he could do nothing 
more than leave the mark of the axe upon the trunk, or lop 
off some of the branches, the charm would be broken at once 
and for ever. And so he left the house with a smile on his 
face, which in its paleness bore the traces of recent illness, at- 
tended by the head gardener and some other men, who 
looked as if they felt my father was acting in a fool-hardy 
manner; while my mother and aunt followed behind, and wo 
children brought up the rear. We were all solemnized, and 

F 2 
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not a word was spoken as we drew near the scene of action . 
There was the tree, looking haggard and defiant in the dull 
haze of a grey winter morning. When we reached it, 
the gardener, at a motion from my father, gave him the axe, 
'which he grasped firmly in his right hand, and then, liaving 
first turned an upward look to heaven, raising it high, he 
was ahout to bring it with all his strength against the stem, 
when it flew out of his hand, and overbalancing himself, he 
fell upon the ground. All ran to him with a cry of dismay ; 
but he rose without other help save that of my mother's 
hand, and said that he ought to have waited till he was 
better, and would try again — this with a faint smile — when 
he had regained strength. So walking between my mother 
and aunt, and leaning on an arm of each, he went back to 
the house, and, after taking a glass of sherry and a biscuit, 
lay down on a sofa to rest. What his secret thoughts were, 
I never knew ; but the thorn-bush was permitted to rest 
undisturbed for ever after, and there it remains to the 
present day, more gnarled and knotted than ever through 
the lapse of many years. When my father was questioned 
on the subject by friends — for, of course, the story got abroad 
with many additions, even to the legend that he had been 
struck senseless to the ground, and that his right arm had 
been paralyzed ever since — he never said much, and always 
closed the subject as soon as possible, saying that some 
things coidd never be explained, and must be left till mora 
light was shed on them from above, and that all was plain 
to God. He always added that his late severe illness had 
weakened him more than he thought. 

That was not the only eerie tree in our neighbourhood. 
There was another, an alder, I think, by which there hangs 
a strange tale. It was on the property of Mr. O'Cregan, a 
gentleman who had a small property of some seven or eight 
hundred acres, which he farmed himself. He was a ** devil- 
me-care " sort of man, devoted to all kinds of sport, a good 
shot, a keen huntsman, aud successful wiih his rod. He \vas 
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fond of the bottle, and cared nothing for either books or 
science or art. His pleasures were out of doors, and his 
evenings after dinner, if not passed in his office with his 
steward, were generally spent with his tenants over 
a bowl of punch, — or if he remained at home, he slept over 
the fire, while his wife was occupied with her needle, or with 
her brush, for she had a talent for painting. How he won 
his delicate, refined, over-sensitive wife, was a wonder to all, 
for she was in every way a striking contrast to her husband. 
What induced her to marry this rough, good-looking man, no 
one could tell. She was an only child, the idol of her 
parents ; she had a happy home, and another suitor had come 
forward for her hand in every way more desirable. But she 
was infatuated ; and after some time her father consented to 
the marriage, though her mother was opposed to it to the last. 
For a year or two she was hap'py enough, and O'Cregan was 
kind and attentive, was proud of her beauty, and winning, 
womanly ways. But after a time he grew cold and careless, 
left her much alone, and found anew attraction in the house 
of one of his tenants who had a dark-eyed, black-haired 
daughter, who was pleased by his attentions, and gratified by 
his flattery. " HI news runs fast ;'* and Mrs. O'Cregan heard 
from more than one of her husband's visits to Phelim O^Neill's 
cottage. It was only natural that she should feel some 
jealous pangs, and that her jealousy should find a voice in 
bitter reproaches and upbraidings. This led first to denial 
and attempts to soothe the irritated woman, and then to 
angry words and cruel recriminations. O'Cregan absented 
himself from home more than ever ; did not give up his 
visits to Phelim O'Neill, and his poor wife hid her sorrow in 
her lieart, and let it prey in secret on her very life. Her 
father and mother lived at some distance, and though, when 
she paid them a visit, they observed a change in her manner 
and in her looks, and would fain have discovered the cause, 
she never betrayed her husband's unfaithfulness, and never 
uttered one word of unkindness against him. 
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But the poet who has sounded all the depths of human 

nature has told us that — 

** The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break." 

But not only was her heart hroken, but her mind lost 
its balance. Left much alone, with no friend near, with no 
child to solace her weary days, she became depressed and 
sad ; and her religion, which had once been bright and 
cheerful, was now overcast with melancholy. She regarded 
herself as a lost soul. Her despondency and sadness only 
irritated her husband more, and his words and manner were 
often harsh and bitter. The poor lady, I was told by my 
mother in after years, had no comfort, and was often found 
in tears, and on her knees in prayer. There was one drawer 
in the wardrobe in her room which she often opened, taking 
out and looking over its contents again and again. Chief 
among them was a wreath of white roses which she had 
worn on her wedding day, and a lace bridal veil. Her 
maid told my mother that she would look at these mementoes 
of the past again and again, and often wet them with her 
tears. One morning she was missing. She had left the 
house early, and some hours passed, and she did not return. 
Search was made, and she was found hanging on an alder 
in a" grove of trees not far from her bedroom, suspended 
to a branch by her wedding veil and the wreath ot white 
roses on her head. She was dead, quite dead, and in the 
distraction of a disordered brain had put an end to life. It 
was very pitiful. How her husband bore such tragic ending 
to a life he might have made happy, I know not ; I never 
heard, I think. But you will not be surprised to hear that 
the alder-tree on which poor Mrs. 0*Cregan was found dead 
became an object of superstitious terror to the peasantry, who 
would never pass it at night, and even in the daytime would 
make a considerable round rather than come near it. When 
Peggy passed it with me she would cross herself and count 
her beads, and begin to mutter prayers and hurry rapidly on« 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A city of Palaces ! Yes^ that's true ; a oit/ of Palaces built for 

trade; 
Look down this street — what a splendid view of the temples where 

fabalous gains are made. 
Just glance at the wealth of a single pile, the marble pillars, the 

miles of glass, 
The carving and cornice in gaud/ style, the massive show of the 

polish'd brass ; 
And think ot the acres of inner floors, where the wealth of the 

world is spread for sale ; 
Why, the treasures enclosed by those ponderous doors are rich as 

an Eastern fairy tale. 
Pass on to the nezc, it is still the same, another Aladdin the scene 

repeats ; 
The silks are unroird and the jewels flame, for leagues and leagues 

of the city streets ! 

John Boyle 0*Reilly. 

My father recovered very slowly from the attack which had 
brought him so low ; and it was plain to all that my mother 
and my aunt were very anxious on his account. He, how- 
ever, smiled at their fears, and said that in a little time he 
would be as strong as ever. The hunting was over now, 
and he had no temptation in that direction to tax his strength 
by following the hounds to cover, and exposing himself to 
all kinds of weather, good or bad, wet or dry. It was now 
the sweet spring time, and the lambs were playing in the 
meadows, and the flowers blooming in the hedges, and the 
green corn springing in the fields. So he amused himself 
by looking after the home farm, visiting his tenantry, and 
in doing what he could to teach them a lesson which it 
seemed impossible for them to learn, the lesson of thrift. 
Some of the tenants were prosperous, and had their twelve or 
twenty acres of land, had comfortable houses, and felt a care 
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for cleanliness and decency of appearance. These were the 
Protestant part of the population, who were in all respects 
better off than their Koman Catholic neighbours, better 
clothed and better housed ; why it was so I cannot say, but 
so it was ; perhaps because the latter made earlier marriages, 
and brought children into the world whom they were hardly 
able to feed, and could not have fed at all had it not betn for 
the potato. Wretched things many of the cabins were, con- 
sisting, mostly, of three small rooms, one of which was the 
living-place, with a window stuffed with rags to fill up the 
broken panes, and a chimney which did not let out the 
smoke ; another of which was the general sleeping-room of 
the family ; and a third, where was often a loom, if the owner 
of the house were a weaver. The floor was of mud full of 
hollow ruts, on which with difficulty stood a deal table that 
had lost one of its legs, the rest of the furniture consisting 
of two or three low stools, an iron pot, and a gridiron, and 
sometimes a spinning-wheel placed in the corner of the 
fire-place. The roof was of thatch, and it not unfrequently 
let in the sun and the rain. The pig would often join the 
family party, and add his grunt to the general conversation, 
while the cocks and hens, leaving the dunghill before the 
door, where they gained a living by scratching, would roost 
on the beam which projected from the chimney. 

In vain my father endeavoured to induce his tenants to 
make their cottages more habitable, to shake them out of their 
indolence, to awaken in them a desire for greater comfort, 
and arouse them from a state of contented poverty and dirt. 
They had no notion of the value of time, and when they 
ought to have been hard at work in ploughing their fields, 
and cultivating their little piece of garden ground, they 
would stand talking, or staring, or yawning, instead of doing 
with all their might the task which lay before them. 
" Ned,'? my father would say to a brawny man some six feet 
high, without shoes or stockings, with tattered trousers, and 
ragged coat, " Ned, will you never try and get a better 
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cabin than this one? It's a shame that a man so strong 
as you are, and with a wife and children, shouldn't strive 
to make a better living for them, and give them a more 
comfortable house to dwell in." 

"Arrah, why, yer honour," Ned would reply, " shuro 
this cabin sarved my father all his life, and he lived to 
be an ould man — the heavens be his bed this day ! " 

•* Yes," my father answered, " but that's no reason why 
you shouldn't try to improve the place, and especially as I 
have offered to do all I can to help you to make the house 
more fit for you and the wife to live in, and to keep it 
clean and tidy. The world would come to a standstill 
if we were always content to keep things as they are, be 
they good or bad.'' 

"An* do ye think, sir, I would aiqual meself to live 
better than me fathers before me ? " replied Ned, with a 
tone of indignation in his voice. " Sorra a bit of me ; what 
plaised thim plaises me, and will to my dying day." 

"But surely you might mend that hole in the thatch, 
and prevent the rain coming in and making all the things 
about you wet, the floor like mud, and giving you all colds. 
'ITiis must be as unhealthy as it is uncomfortable." 

"Shure, yer honour, I have been mayning to mend it 
every day this last fortnight, and I have always put it off 
and off till to-morrow, for something always intervayned to 
prevint it, and the weather is so fine now that it can wait 
till I have time." 

'' No, Ned," said my father decidedly, " that hole must 
be mended to-day, or I'll not send you the fine cork-red 
potatoes I promised you for seed for your garden. Now, 
mark me, you'll lose the cork-reds unless that hole in the 
thatch be mended before the day's out." 

After these emphatic words my father turned away, and 
I heard hinl in the evening telling my mother that Ned had 
sent to the lodge to borrow a ladder that he might get to 
the roof of his house and mend the hole in the thatch. 
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I remember one fine day in that beautiful summer (indeed I 
remember few days that were not fine) our doctor, good Dr. 
Evans, riding up to the hall door, with his wife behind him 
on a pillion, a very common thing in those days ; and while 
he was with my father talking about his health and other 
grave matters, his better half took the opportunity of a little 
quiet conversation with my mother. The doctor was a clever, 
shrewd, kindly man, and had a large practice in the country ; 
he was a great favourite with the ladies, to whom he was 
always courteous and polite, and popular with us juveniles, 
for he generally had a bit of sugar-candy in his coat pocket, 
into which we were allowed to dip our hands and pull out 
the sweet dainty ourselves, which was done with much 
laughing on both sides. His wife was a tall, delicate-looking 
woman, well-born and refined; a great reader, and full of 
good works and alms-deeds which she did. She was a true 
Christian gentlewoman, whose religion was made evident by 
many a lovely grace and pleasant virtue, and of w^hom we 
children were very fond ; and we delighted to hear from her 
lips stories which always dealt with what was noble, and 
great, and true. She had no children of her own, but she 
was truly maternal in her love and kindness to us, and to 
little ones generally. My sister Nellie seemed to win her 
especial regard. 

The result of Dr. Evans' visit to Lough Neagh House on 
the day noted was that my father was to have an immediate 
change; and as my mother much wished to see London, 
where she had never been, and as my grandfather lived in 
Westmoreland, it was resolved that they should, so soon as 
the necessary preparations could be made, go to England, 
and not return without a visit to the metropolis. All was 
excitement and bustle ; for a visit in those days from the 
north of Ireland to London was a very diflerent thing from 
what it is at present. There were no railways ; and sailing 
packets held the place that steamboats do now ; so that there 
were perils by land, and perils by water ; perils of robbers. 
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for footpads infested the more lonely roads, and the traveller 
about to start on a long journey often before starting sent for 
his lawyer and made his will. Then communication with 
friends at a distance was not managed with the ease which 
marks it at the present day. The postage was in the way. 
The charge for a letter which contained more than one sheet 
of fixed weight varied from sevenpence to one shilling and 
a penny. One thought twice or thrice before they put their 
friends to the expense of postage. If they wrote, it was on 
thin paper; and having crossed the letter once, they 
very likely crossed it again in red ink, so that they 
might say as much as possible, and yet keep the letter 
within due weight. The cost of postage led to dishonour- 
able frauds on his Majesty's Government. It was a common 
thing to write on the margin of newspapers with milk, or 
lemon juice, or invisible ink, and when that which appeared 
a blank space was held to the fire, it became legible. Letters 
were sent from one town to another by carriers, or in tradesmen's 
parcels, and then distributed ; and most people considered 
that a fraud on the Post Office was a very venial ofi'ence. 
Peers and Members of Parliament had the privilege of 
sending letters free, and as they were allowed to " frank ** 
ten letters daily, they were often besieged with requests to 
write the name, date, and address of the person to whom the 
letter was sent, on the outside. Such a letter was not to 
exceed one ounce in weight. I have in my possession to this 
day a collection of such franks, some of them being valuable 
as autographs. 

This digression, which I trust the reader wiU pardon, has 
arisen out of my parents' visit to England ; for of course we 
all desired to receive and send letters ; and sevenpence or 
more was not to be lightly squandered, and only to be paid 
on a doubly crossed letter, for nothing less would justify 
such an extravagant outlay. The halcyon days of the penny 
post were far in the distance, nor did that " coming event 
cast its shadow," or rather its brightness " before." 
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It was a morning of great excitement when we children 
gathered at the hall door to see my father and mother get 
into the yellow chaise, packed with trunks and boxes, which 
was to convey them to Maghercloyne, where they were to 
catch the coach for Dublin, which they hoped to reach at a 
not very late hour that night. The stage coaches travelled in 
those days about four miles an hour, which was considered 
to be good speed, changing horses every ten miles or so. 
Many were the kisses given, the farewells said, and the 
good wishes offered for a safe journey, and a speefdy return. 
Many of the tenants stood near the door with bare heads, 
while their wives and daughters, with low curtseys, 
watched the departure. I do not remember that we 
children shed any tears ; if we did, they were soon 
wiped away, and we turned to our games and pursuits as 
usual, looking forward with eager hope to the promised 
presents which were to be brought to us from that wonderful 
city of London. Our imagination ran riot about all the sights 
to be seen there, — the King, whom we always pictured 
with a splendid crown on his head, and whose magnifi- 
cent palaces at Windsor and Brighton we believed to be filled 
with all manner of precious stones, and who never went 
abroad without scattering guineas and bank-notes, — a King 
said to be " the first gentleman in Europe," and whom our 
fancy adorned with every possible beauty and grace. Then 
were there not princes and princesses as common as peasants 
in the country, arrayed in ermine and satin ; and the Lord 
Mayor always driving about in a gilt coach ; and great dukes, 
and soldiers, especially Wellington, wh( se deeds were still 
in all men's mouths ; and was the Mint not to be seen, 
with gold lying about, thick as stones in the streets ; and the 
Tower of London, with its jewels, and living lions from 
Africa, and St. Paul's Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey, 
and Vauxhall, with its gardens lighted by coloured lamps, 
that glittered like gems in the trees, — pleasures and delights 
which to Tis made London like some fairy-land ] Of course 
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we had heard of some dangers, — ^robbers and highwaymen 
always on the alert to plunder and kill ; of terrible places in 
the heart of the city, where the unwary passenger might be 
secretly murdered, and be never heard of again ; and of 
" press-gangs " who would craftily entrap a youth, seaman or 
landsman, and transfer him to the filthy hold of a war-frigate, 
and compel him to enter his Majesty's service. Stories of 
these wicked deeds used to thriU us with fear, but at the 
same time only lent a horrible fascination to the thought of 
London, and of the adventures our father and mother might 
meet with there. This afforded many opportunities of specu- 
lative conversation ; and the letters which arrived, crossed in 
red ink, and filled to the minutest comer, were eagerly 
welcomed, and listened to, as our aunt read them to us, with 
breathless attention. They conveyed only good news, first 
from my grandfather's house in lovely Westmoreland, and 
then from London itself, where the absent ones were enjoying 
themselves, seeing all that was to be seen, and hearing the 
delightful singing of Madame Catalani, Miss Stephens, and 
Miss Maria Tree. Dear Anna Rawson used, when she came 
over to see us, to share in the pleasure of these letters, and 
gave us her ideas about London and its charms. Her 
desire was to see the cathedrals, especially the old Abbey, 
with its historic associations and monuments to kings and 
poets and statesmen; and she would have liked to walk 
" the studious cloisters pale," and to have seen " the hi^^h 
embowered roof " 



«( 



With antique pillars maflsy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religions light." 

And, above all, had she known anything of Milton, which 
I think she did not, she would have said — 

" There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full- voiced quire below 
In service high and anthem clear 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes." 
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No ! I don't think Anna knew much of poetry beyond Mrs. 
Barbauld's Hymns, and the metrical version of the Psalms 
done into rhyme by Messrs. Tate and Brady, and Ken's 
Morning and Evening Hymns, and some for Christmas 
Day, at that time generally appended to the Prayer Book. 
But though she was not much read in the poets, yet she had 
a simple, devout spirit, and was fond of all things that were 
" lovely, and pure, and of good report ;" and her clear voice 
was always heard in church mingling sweetly with the 
choir, and indeed leading their sacred song. I had Anna 
now all to myself, for Tom, to my great delight, was off 
somewhere on a visit, and I had no fear of his intruding 
into my paradise during one happy month at least of that 
summer made fragrant by the rose and honeysuckle, but more 
fragrant still by the presence of her whose undivided atten- 
tion r could claim without any rivalry. What walks we 
had in that beautiful time, which, looking back on it, seems 
all sunshine ; what rides down to the lake ; what gathering 
of cornelian and other pretty pebbles on the shore ; what 
drives on the jaunting-car to see our young friends, and what 
picnics to the old Castle of Salterstower, and to Shamis Castle, 
the seat of one of Ireland's noblest lords. What little 
incidents our memories unconsciously store up; what 
trifling sayings live in the heart of our recollections, when 
greater events are forgotten, and more important words have 
vanished never to be recalled ! Sometimes things come 
back to us which we would fain forget — had better be for- 
gotten ; while other incidents — words of wisdom which we 
long to summon up from the dear dead days of old — refuse 
to come at our bidding. 

Was I a precocious child ? I am unable to say ; but T 
think that children generally have greater joys, and deeper 
sorrows, than many give them credit for, and that they are 
more thoughtful, and are more given to brood over the 
" things in heaven and earth not dreamed of in our 
philosophy," than is commonly supposed. They have, too, 
a certain insight into character — attractions and repulsions 
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which arise from a true instinct, and Tshich are oftener 
justified than discredited. 

Talking of attraction, I was strongly drawn to some 
Moravian Sisters living at Graceville, a settlement of that 
simple people on my father's property, where was a chapel, 
and a Sisters* house, with the Clergyman's residence adjoin- 
ing. It was the prettiest and best kept little hamlet on his 
estate, and the tenants were more industrious, moral, and I 
may say religious, than any others on the town-land. As 
the Church we attended was some three miles off, we fre- 
quently went on rainy days, or in hot weather, to the little 
Moravian Chapel where good Mr. Harvey preached, and 
where we delighted in the singing of hymns by the Sisters, 
who had a great gift in song. One anthem I especially 
remember, sung at Christmas, and at their ^* Love-feasts," 
was " Hosanna in the Highest," and in this their clear 
voices rose pure and sweet above the tenors and basses of the 
male portion of the congregation. Ah ! those love-feasts. 
What a treat it was to be present on the occasion, and par- 
take of the tea (not strong enough to injure even the nerves 
of a child, — for was not tea twelve shillings a pound in those 
days, its strength being often helped out by the addition of 
black currant leaves put into the pot f) and the cakes and 
bread and butter! 

My mother was fond of the Pastor, his family, and the 
simple sisterhood, and indeed so were we all. My father, I 
remember, often spoke of the pleasure which it had given 
him to take the Kev. Peter Latrube, one of their chief 
Pastors, on a driving tour along the famous Antrim coast 
from Ballycastle to the Giant's Causeway. 

Very skilful were the good Sisters at lace work and em- 
broidery — so skilful, indeed, that their fame reached as far 
as Windsor, and Royalty had given an order for some for 
the adornment of its gracious person. We were not a little 
proud of the honour done to Graceville, for were we not thus 
brought very near to the throne, and we were as loyal subjects 
as could be, — Tories and Orangemen to the backbone ! 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Oh, when I was a tiny boy, 

My days and nights were full of joy, 

My mates were blithe and kind ! 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 

To oast a look behind ! 

A hoop was an eternal ronnd 

Of pleasnre. In those days I found 

A top a joyous thing : — 
But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas ! is all my top, 

And careful thoughts the string ! 



Hood, 



A TRIFLING event, not altogether unamusing at the time, 
happened in one of our excursions during this happy 
summer. We had set out, some six of us, including my 
aunt and Peggy, Anna being one of the party, to Salters- 
tower, intending to eat our luncheon there, and spend the 
day, when our strong bay horse, usually so much to be 
depended on, took it into bis bead, just as we reached Bali- 
nacroom to fall lame, and could go no further. What was 
to be done 1 We were three or four miles yet from the old 
castle where we were to spend the day. Fortunately we 
were near a little inn by the roadside, where we might 
leave our poor steed, and procure another to carry us on ; 
for the day was very hot, and we had no desire for so long 
a walk. A horse, or rather pony, was brought in from the 
field, but was found to be too small for our outside car ; 
80 we were compelled to hire another, and such a vehicle ! 
tbe side-seat being tied by ropes to the shaft, and the 
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whole looking as if it might once have been painted, in the 
ages long ago. The harness was held together by thick 
pieces of corded twine, and one of the steps had been partly 
broken off by a passing cart some days before, and had not 
been repaired since. 

'* We caa never get on such a thing as that," said my 
aunt ; "far better to make up our minds for a walkl" 

" Is it walk ye would, ma*am ? Shure the poor childher 
would never raich the castle. Don't be the laste onaisy, 
ma'am. I'll go bail when ye're on the car, you'll feci 
as aisy as if you were sittin' on a cushon of down." 

•' Does that boy who is getting on the box to drive us know 
how to manage the horse ? " asked my aunt anxiously. 

"Does he know his own face in the glass]" answered- 
the keeper of the inn, by which question he implied that 
the lad was quite equal to the task. 

" Will it take long to drive there % " said my sister Katie, 
who longed to be off again to the scene of anticipated pleasure. 
*' Arrah, the boy'll rowl you up in no time," replied Mr. 
Fergus. '* Shure the baste hasn't been out these two days, 
and is as fresh as a pullen from the Lough. Let me help ye 
up, ma'am," said he, offering his hand to my aunt with great 
politeness ; while we children climbed up as we best could, 
and were delighted when the young driver cracked his whip, 
and the little horse set off at a quick pace. 

Salterstower waft reached in safety. All were in good 
spirits, as children mostly are, and the day was one of tho?e 
we look back upon with pleasure, and which brightens in our 
memory like sunshine. On returning homeward we had to 
take the hired pony and disreputable looking vehicle to Lougli 
Neagh House, and leave our own horse and car under the 
care of Mr. Fergus until the next day, when we promised 
to send for both, hoping that our dear bay would have 
recovered from his lameness. 

With little incidents like these, common in the lives of 
most, the summer days passed, and looking back on them they 

G 
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seem all sunshine. I cannot recall a rainy day, or hardly 
one, — they were all bright ; and sweet scents, as of flowers, 
and sweet voices, as of birds in leafy woods, come o'er the 
senses with all the witchery and pleasure of a well-remembered 
dream. So the time passed, and brought nearer and nearer 
the date of my parents' return. We had heard from them 
often, and the later letters had expressed my father's desire 
to be with us all again, and brought reports of his health; 
which had not benefited by the change so much as he had 
expected ; of loss of strength, and loss of appetite, which, 
however, he hoped would be restored when he was once more 
in his own dear home. I saw that my aunt was anxious, but 
she did not say much ; and I knew that she counted the 
days of his absence, and was rejoiced when the date was 
fixed for his return. We children were full of excitement, 
and longed anxiously for the time when the wheels of the 
carriage which brought them back should be heard rolling on 
the gravel path in front of the hall door. At length a letter 
— the last we were to receive from the travellers — came as glad 
news from a far country, that they would arrive on the 
Wednesday in next week ; and if ever days seemed long and 
tedious, they were the days that intervened between that 
letter and the anticipated joy. However, Wednesday came 
at last ; and many a time did we run out to the road to see if 
they were coming, or to listen eagerly if the sound of 
approaching wheels could be heard. It was some time after 
noon before our anxiety was rewarded. We were all at 
various employments in the house, when the grating of 
carriage-wheels on the gravel called us to the front door, and 
there were my father and mother looking out at the window to 
catch the first glimpse of their children. We saw at a glance 
that the unoccupied seats in the chaise were filled with 
packages, — oh, what a paradise of treasures they must 
contain ! — while a car followed closely packed with luggage. 
My mother looked the picture of health and happiness ; bu 
my father^ it struck me, looked pale, and thinner than wLen 
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he left home, and stepped slowly out of the carriage. But 

there was nothing but joy, and greetings, and embraces, and 

many questions on both sides ; and I observed that my aunt 

took my father's arm in hers, and leading him to an easy chair in 

the drawing-room, and making him sit down quietly, brought 

him a glass of wine and some biscuits. If ever brother and 

sister were fond of one another, they were ; and I used some^ 

times to imagine in my childish mind that my dear mother 

felt a little jealous of their mutual affection. But doubtless 

this was only a foolish fancy. 

We children were soon engaged in inspecting the parcels, 

which, when opened, displayed a rich assortment of dolls and 

toys, whips and knives, and books full of pictures, and amcwi«^ 

them the beautifully illustrated story which was set to music 

by order of their Majesties for the Princess Mary, — " The 

Butterfly's Ball and the Grasshopper^s Feast." There was also 

its sequel, " The Peacock at Home," which became my especial 

favourite, and for a time was never out of my hands. The 

pictures are present to my mind now, after more years than I 

care to reckon up : the peacock displaying his bright plumes to 

the sun, and addressing his mates ; the birds invited to the 

feEust 'pruning their coats, polishing their bills, and oiling 

their pinions ; and then the holly-bush where the orchestra 

gathered, 

" and in it 
Sat the Blackbird, the Thrush, the Lark, and the Linnet.*' 

But above all, I liked the dance of the Cranes: 

** Baron Stork in a waltz was allowed to excel, 
With his beautiful partner, the fair Demoiselle." 

I see them all, and the rhymes are imprinted still on my 
mind. Oh, the days that are gone 1 

My aunt was not forgotten in the matter of presents, 
which were spread out on the bed in her room. How well I 
remember a beautiful light-blue pelisse, with bright steel 
clasps all down the front, — a wonder to behold. And what 

Q 2 
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a lovely Leghorn straw hat there was, large and drooping, 
and trimmed with the most natural-looking roses, crimson, 
and blush, and white. It looked like a thing from fairy- 
land, made to be gazed at and admired, but not to be worn, 
or even touched. But the best of all the presents was a 
splendid chain of twisted gold, bright and dazzling with a 
sliding ring, encrusted with turquoise and rubies. A thing of 
such beauty and delicate workmanship I never saw before, 
and I thought it could only be found in Aladdin's palace, or 
in the halls of some of the Genii. Would my aunt ever 
venture to wear iti Would it not be an object of desire for 
thieves and robbers? Would the house itself be safe, if 
such a treasure were known to be within its walls 1 So I 
wondered as I gazed. Whether others were haunted by 
such terrors, I cannot say ; but all fear was soon forgotten in 
the delight of our new toys and books, which became our 
ceaseless companions in the daytime, and some of which, at 
night, were placed under our pillows, that they might be 
within reach the first thing in the morning. The doll given 
to my sister Nellie was a beauty, with great blue eyes, and 
fat and rosy cheeks; it was dressed in a pink silk frock, and had 
a string pf pearls round its neck. Alas ! it soon came to grief. 
It was so made that you had only to pull a string, and its 
eyes would open and shut. This gave it a charm in my 
sight ; and though a boy, I had great pleasure in playing 
with it. But why should it be able to open its eyes, and 
not be able also to open its lips % I was resolved that, if 
possible, its mouth should open and shut at my command. 
How was it to be done % The lips, though red as a rose, 
and perfectly shaped, were hard and inflexible. The first 
thing to be done was to soften them ; and then if a piece of 
wire or of string were introduced at the back of the head, 
the lips would be able to smile, if not to speak. To soften 
them the doll must be held to the fire. This, without 
consulting anybody, not even my sister, I determined to do. 
And so, one morning, when every one was out of the Way, 
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and the servants were busy, I carried the doll by stealth into 
the kitchen, and held it before a blazing fire of peat and 
wood, anticipating the most happy results. Soon I felt a 
gentle rill of moisture creeping down my hand, and turning 
round the face of the doll, saw to my horror that it was 
melting away, and that her features were all marred and 
blurred, her eyes closed up, and her mouth, like the primeval 
earth, " without form, and void." 

*• Sister Helen " did not more surely melt her waxen man 
before the flame, that she might be avenged on her faithless 
lover, than I, with no evil purpose, but rather to add a 
fresh charm to the poor doll, melted it before that kitchen 
fire, and then, in a fit of disappointment and disgust, threw 
it into the flames. I need not linger over the results of that 
rash act, — the tears of my sister, the anger of my nurse, the 
chidings of my mother and aunt, or the harsh words, some- 
times, however, mingled with laughter, of those to whom the 
tale was told. My father smiled, and was silent. I cannot 
say when I should have heard the last of my destruction of 
the London doll, had not all thoughts been soon taken up by 
an incident of far more interest and importance. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrons chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth scapes i' the imminent deadly breach. 

Othello, 

One moming early a mounted servant from Bellamour rode 
into^the yard in hot haste, he and his horse covered with dust, 
and the flanks of the poor beast all whitened with foam. 
The servant wanted to see Iny father ; and they were shut up 
some minutes in the breakfast-room, while we were all eager 
and impatient to know what could be the matter. Our 
suspense was soon relieved. Coombe Hall, the residence of 
Lord Castle Coombe, a mile or so from Bellamour, had been 
attacked the evening before by a gang of robbers, in the 
absence of the family. Only one or two of the servants had 
been left in charge, and these had been easily overpowered, 
and were unable to offer any resistance. The butler and the 
housekeeper, who had been seized and tied back to back, were 
left thus imprisoned in the hall, while the robbers ransacked 
the rooms and the cellars, and put together what plunder 
they could, in order the more readily to carry it off. A man 
who was employed about the house and home farm escaped, 
and running over to Bellamour, told my Uncle George of what 
was taking place at Castle Coombe, and asked if anything 
could be done to save the house from farther plunder, and 
personal injury to the servants. My uncle at once said he 
would go over to the Castle with as many men as he could 
get on the instant from the house, and the cottages near ; 
and before a quarter of an hour had elapsed, he and four 
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others, two besides himself armed with guns, another with a 
huge scythe, another with a pitchfork, caught up hastily, set 
off across the fields over hedge and over ditch to Lord Castle 
Coombe's. They found, on reaching the mansion, that the 
thieves had left not many minutes before their arrival, and 
after relieving the butler and housekeeper from their 
durance vile, — both of them almost dead through fear, — they 
followed in pursuit of the plunderers, determined, if possible, 
to make them rue their crime, and deliver them over to 
justice. 

As it was summer-time and the weather fine — the 
nights were hardly dark from evening till sunrise — they could 
track their steps across the beds of flowers, and the shrubs, 
which they broke down in their haste to escape before the 
morning dawned. My uncle led the way across country ; for 
it was thought the gang would avoid the high-road ; but 
field after field was passed, and nothing was seen of the 
robbers, though now and then the marks of their feet were 
left in the soft ground, and one of the fugitives seemed to 
run more slowly than the rest, for his foot-tracks were always 
at some distance behind. At length, as a high knoll whs 
reached, a party of six men were seen through the grey light 
of morning breaking through a gap in a hedge, and a 
seventh evidently just struggling up to his fellows, carrying 
a large bundle, which he was seen transferring from one hand 
to another, as if burdened by its size and weight. They 
all passed through the hedge, and then seemed to halt for rest, 
as they were not seen beyond. My uncle spoke a few words 
to the men, looked at the trigger of his gun, saw that the flint 
and the steel were all right, and then pressed on with a firm 
step and unfaltering eye. They made for the hedge behind 
which the thieves had disappeared. As they approached it, 
they heard the tramp of the men, who were now on their way 
again, and were making towards the Lough, where no doubt 
they had a boat ready to transport them and their booty to the 
other side. My uncle and the others passed through the gap, 
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and saw that the gang had gained the middle of the large 
field on which they had just entered, and that the noise 
that they made in passing through the hedge had at- 
tracted their attention, for two of them stopped and looked 
back. It was observed that their faces were covered 
with dark veils, with only an opening for the eyes. 
Some words were spoken, and all now stood still and 
fronted their pursuers. They carried guns and blunder- 
busses. The man with the bundle in his hands laid it on the 
ground at his feet, and two others who carried a heavy-look- 
ing package between them did the same. My uncle advanced, 
and when he was within hearing, called upon them in the 
King's name to surrender, and declared himself a magistrate 
for the county. He who appeared to be the leader of the 
party only sent back an answer of defiance, and said that if 
he came a step further, he must take the consequences, at the 
same time raising his gun. "They did not wish to shed 
blood," he said, " but," with a horrible oath, ** they would 
shoot the first man that moved." My uncle's only reply was 
that he must do his duty in spite of consequences, and 
that it would be their wisdom to surrender without further 
delay. He then called his men on, grasped his gjun firmly, and 
walked on with a quick step towards his opponents. As my 
uncle was still at a little distance, the ringleader of the party, 
who had his weapon at his shoulder, pulled the trigger and 
fired, but providentially the powder flashed in the pan, the 
gun leing foul, and as it had only a single barrel, he had no 
time to reload. One of my uncle's men, seeing with what 
a desperate set of fellows they had to deal, land that they 
were prepared for any deed of violence, raised his gun, and 
firing, hit the foremost man above the elbow, and broke his 
arm, which fell helpless at his side. A shot now came from 
the other side, and my uncle received a wound from a ball 
which entered his right shoulder, tore away part of his coat, 
and the shirt underneath, and rendered his arm useless ; but 
at this moment men were seen coming across a neighbouring 
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field, who, aroused by the firing and the noise, left their cot- 
tages to see what was the matter. When the burglars saw 
these men approaching, they grew alarmed ; and turned round 
and ran with what speed they could, leaving their booty 
behind, but giving all the aid in their power to their wounded 
companion. A shot from ray uncle's men followed them, and 
as a fierce cry was heard, it was thought, another of the party 
must have been wounded, though not so severely as to pre- 
vent his flight. As my uncle was disabled, and it took some 
time to bind up his arm and to stanch the blood, which flowed 
freely, there was no attempt at pursuit ; but information of 
what had taken place was sent at once to Duogarvin, where 
there was a police-station, and the officers were told of the 
direction in which the men had fled. 

The bundles were found to contain many valuable articles 
of plate, and the robbers had not any cause for congratulation 
on the result of their midnight expedition, for the plate- 
chests of Castle Coombe were none the poorer because of the 
raid on their contents. All this my uncle told my father on 
the third day after his arrival at Bellamour, for though 
weakened by his wound, and exhausted by his adventure, he 
had been treated skilfully by the medical attendant of the 
family; the ball had been extracted from his shoulder, and 
he was on the fair way to recovery. It may be satisfactory 
to the reader to know that the police were able to track the 
men for a great part of the way by the blood of the ring- 
leader, which marked the grass for some distance — to the Black 
Water, a river not far off, since they had for some reason 
or other abandoned the thought of crossing the Lough ; and 
that they came upon them all in a small shebeen, a house 
which bore a very bad character, and where the Ribbon-men 
and Whiteboys held their meetings. Resistance was in vain ; 
they were overpowered by the police, brought before a magis- 
trate, committed to Dungarvin Jail for trial at the assizes, 
and were finally condemned— at least, so I think, but my 
memory on this point is not very clear — to be transported to 
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Botany Bay. A silver mug found on theperson of one of the men 
with Lord Castle Coombe*s crest, the only piece of plunder 
they were able to carry away, was an additional proof of their 
guilt. My uncle, having recovered before the assizes came on, 
was able to appear in the witness-box ; and his evidence, and 
that of his servants was so clear, in addition to the fact of the 
ringleader's broken arm, now indeed healed, though badly set, 
and the known notorious character of the men, that the jury 
had not any hesitation about the verdict, when the judge 
had briefly summed up the case. It was all reported in a 
Dublin newspaper, and my aunt read it out to us. My 
father, on his return from seeing his brother, told us the story 
of the attack upon Castle Coombe, and of the night pur- 
suit of the thieves ; and we asked to hear it over and over 
again, and felt in our hearts proud of our Uncle George, who 
from that moment grew into a hero in our eyes, and held in 
our imagination the place hitherto held by one of ** the Seven 
Champions of Christendom," or some other great character in 
fairy romance, whose valiant deeds we now thought not only 
equalled, but outdone. That adventure of the thieves — robbers 
we delighted to call them, lived long in our memories, sent 
us often fearful to bed, and made us carefully examine the 
room, even to open the cupboards and inspect them, and to 
look under the bed, to assure ourselves before lying down to 
rest that there were no concealed enemies who might rob 
the house, or even murder us in the night. We often 
looked anxiously at the long avenue in the darkening even- 
ings, thinking that possibly some robbers might be lurking 
under the shadows of the trees, ready to assault the house 
when all the family were asleep. These fears we, however, 
kept to ourselves, and did not tell our elders, possibly through 
dread of being laughed at, though we thought that a night 
attack was a thing not improbable. And our dread was 
heightened by a story which my aunt told, and which she 
had heard from the lady who was the heroine of the tale. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Now o'er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abase 
The onrtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings ; and withered murder, 
Alamm'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 
Whose howl's his watch, thns with his stealthy pace. 
With Tarqain's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

Jfacbet^. 

This lady lived by herself on the edge of a small town, the 
nearest house being distant not more than fifty yards, and 
kept only female servants in her family, her gardener living 
in a small cottage close to the garden, which, gay with all 
manner of sweet-scented flowers, lay at the back of her 
dwelling. If not rich, Mrs. Bruce was at least very com- 
fortably off, had always an open hand to supply the wants of 
others, and delighted when it was in her power to further 
any good object, acting as though she felt the truth of the 
words, " It is more blessed to give than to receive.'*' She 
was a large-hearted, generous Christian woman. One evening 
she retired earlier than usual to her room, dismissed her maid, 
and sat for a time reading and thinking. Soon her small 
household was asleep, and all was quiet without, and within. 
She was just rising from her knees after having prayed and 
committed herself to God for the night, when her attention was 
caught by a slight movement under the bed, and casting her 
eyes down, she saw plainly a man's leg. She rose up calmly 
and steadily, and gave no intimation in any way of what she 
had seen ; proceeded to undress herself, put out her candle, 
lighted a night-light, and with an inward prayer lay down 
in bed. She knew that her only safety was in not appear- 
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iiig to have noticed the man, and in not giving him the idea 
that he was seen. I need not say, that though she closed 
her eyes, she did not sleep ; that all her senses were acutely 
alive and oh the stretch, and that she awaited the issue with 
a throhbing heart. Was he come to rob the house ? Would 
he murder her if discovered before he made good his escape 1 
What was she to do if he proceeded to violence ? Evidently 
her strength was to sit still, for no one was near to help her, 
and she could not make known the peril she was in. Pre- 
sently she heard a movement ; the man evidently thought she 
was asleep, and was leaving his hiding-place to carry out the 
purpose that brought him there. The first thing he did when 
he emerged from under the bed, was to light a candle at the 
night-light burning dimly on the dressing-table ; and having 
done so, he approached the bed, and standing still for a moment, 
he then brought the candle near to her closed eyes, and w^ved 
it backward and forward before them. A motion would have 
betrayed her. With wonderful self-command, she kept quite 
still. The man, satisfied that she was asleep, turned away from 
the bed, went over to the fireplace, and taking a clasp-knife 
from his pocket, knelt down, and began to sharpen it on the 
hearthstone ; and Mrs. Bruce said that she should never for- 
get the thrill of horror that passed over her as she heard 
the grating of the steel against the stone. Why was the 
man putting an edge upon his knife 1 Was it not to mur- 
der her 1 Still she moved not. The man, after rising from 
his knees, went to the dressing-table, lifted the gold watch 
from its stand, opened a jewel-case, and took some rings and 
ornaments that Mrs Bruce had laid aside before going to bed, 
and placed them in the pockets of his coat. A steel purse, 
through whose chinks several gold pieces shone, was transferred 
to the same capacious storehouse. This done, and no more 
valuables to be seen, the man took up the candle, evidently 
intending to go in search of plunder through other parts 
of the house, but instead of passing through the door which 
led into the passage to the stairs, he opened another just 
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opposite, which led into a narrow closet, and to which this 
was the only entrance, lighted hy a small window with hars, 
and which was used as a receptacle for trunks, and hoxes, 
and things put away for the nonce. The door to this room 
had a key in the lock, and could be further secured by a 
sliding bolt of brass. When the man had passed througli 
the door into this room, Mrs. Bruce saw at once that this 
was her opportunity. 

She jumped out of bed, seized the handle of the door, 
pulled it to, and before the man had time to prevent her, 
locked and double locked the door, and to make all safe, 
drew the brazen bolt across. The man had been caught in 
a trap, and with a cry of rage he began to twist the handle from 
inside, and to bring all his weight to bear against the door with 
an effort to break it in. Breathless with agitation, she 
threw open her window, and in order to attract the attention 
of her neighbours, or of any who might be passing through 
the street, and lest her voice might not be heard, pulled a sheet 
off her bed, and lighting a candle, which was on the* mantel- 
piece, at the night-light, set fire to one end of the sheet, and 
threw it out of the window in a blaze. Her efforts were suc- 
cessful ; three or four of the neighbours not yet abed ran up, 
thinking the house was on fire ; the servants were now awake, 
and came to the help of their mistress, who explained in a few 
words what was the matter, and the cause of the sounds 
which proceeded from the little closet, — for the man was 
still making frantic efforts to free himself from his un- 
expected prison, and was now trying his sharpened knife on 
the lock of the door. The police were soon on the scene, and 
it is needless to say that the house-breaker was, after a short 
but severe struggle, secured, and lodged in jail, and that he 
met with the punishment which was his due, by an imprison- 
ment for years in the county jail, and a lengthened course 
of the treadmill ; he was fortunate indeed to escape so easily, 
for had his attempt at crime been committed a few years 
before, he might have been condemned to death. 
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You may imagine how this story — told us just after the 
burglary at Castle Coombe, and while we gathered round our 
aunt to hear it as the shadows of the evening were falling — 
filled our young hearts with terror, and how probable we 
thought it that one of us might become the hero or heroine 
of just such another adventure. My aunt related it with such 
dramatic power, and such intonations of voice, that we were 
thoroughly frightened ; and after saying our prayers at her 
knee, we stole off to bed quiet and hushed, and not with 
the merry words and laughter which generally accompanied 
us to our rooms. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Eyes not down-dropt nor over brigbt, bat fed 
With the clear-pointed flame of chastity. 
Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 
Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
Of her still spirit ; locks not wide-di spread. 
Madonna- wise, on either side her head ; 
Bweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity. 

Tennyson, 

It was about this time that our quiet country circle was con- 
siderably agitated by the arrival of a stranger from the coun- 
try of Goethe, the merits of whose " Sorrows of Wei-ter " I 
had often heard my mother and aunt discussing. I saw the 
two volumes of the book in a brown-paper cover lying on 
the table in my aunt's room, and I remember looking into 
it, but the print seemed unattractive, and the letters themselves 
very dull, as no doubt they would be to a boy of my age. So 
I did not penetrate into the " Sorrows of Werter " and his an- 
gelic Charlotte, but kept my tears f 01 something more practical 
— an occasional whipping or scolding, when my mother thought 
I merited either the ore or the other. My aunt never whipped 
me, however much I deserved it ; or if she ever took the rod 
into her hands, the whipping was no better than a solemn 
pretence, at which my father used to laugh, and my mother 
to say that Lancelot was in a fair way of being spoiled. Per- 
haps so, but a little spoiling in this harsh world is pleasant^ 
and so I rather liked it than otherwise. 

The stranger from Goethe's land was a Baron von Hoff- 
mann, — at least this was the name or title by which he in- 
troduced himself to the notice of the neighbourhood. Why 
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this German baron should come to our county or to Ireland 
at all, — what brought him to this retired part of the world, 
why he should elect to settle himself down in the small inn 
at Castletown, I never heard, or if I ever heard, I do not 
remember. Nor do I think I made any inquiries on the 
subject, but regarded him with some awe as a foreign noble- 
man who did honour to our part of the country, by settling 
there rather than anywhere else. He was a baron, and 
barons figured very often in some of the German stories my 
aunt used to read to me. And I felt proud and honoured if 
he ever smiled upon me, or took me by the hand with the 
words, " How goes my leetle friend to day ? " Baron von 
Hoffmann was evidently a man who could make himself agree- 
able, and being good-looking and of gentleman-like bearing, 
and moreover on the right side of forty, and a bachelor (so it 
was reported), he became a general favourite, especially with 
the ladies, who delighted in his society. He was a guest at 
all the best houses in the county, and as he was a fair shot, 
could follow the hounds, as well as dance, and play on the 
piano,— though my mother always declared she trembled lest 
the strings should break under his playing, which was some- 
what too fort^, — he was often to be seen at dinner parties 
and soirees. He came to our house frequently, and would 
show me, whenever I wished it, his large diamond ring 
which he wore on his fore-finger, would take it off to please 
me, and encircle two of my tiny fingers with it, and once at 
my request scratched his name with it on a pane of glass in the 
drawing-room. Strange to say, I read that name on the win- 
dow a short time since ; there it is — *^ Yon Hoffmann"— as 
clear as ever; and though several of the other panes have been 
broken during the many years that have elapsed since then, 
this remains intact, and the words " Von Hoffmann *' may still 
be seen, though the hand that wrote them has long been dust. 
Yes, he was a favourite with the ladies ; and I have little 
doubt many of them would have been willing to share his 
fortunes J and to become the Baroness von Hoffmann for his 
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sake. He did not, however, seem anxious to carry off any 
of the fair Irishwomen, and make her mistress of his castle 
on the Ehine, though there was one to whom he paid more 
attention than the rest, sang duets with her, danced with 
her, and was often found at her side in the walking or driv- 
ing parties got up for his amusement. She evidently liked 
him, and her predilection was so manifest to all her friends, 
that it hecame a matter of gossip with those of her own sex. 
'* How imprudent Elizabeth O'Keill is ! " one would say to 
the other; *^did you see her yesterday afternoon walking with 
him in the shrubbery all alone ? I knew, when I saw him 
go to look at the view over the lake from the laurels, she 
would follow, and sure enough she did. I never saw anything 
like it." " Nor I," said her friend; " she ought to have more 
respect for herself. I would not do such a thing for the 
world. I wonder her mother allows her." "Oh, as for 
that, her mother would be too glad to see her well off her 
hands, she is so self-willed ; but if I was a man, if I were 
the Baron — " It was never known what she would do in a 
condition which could never be hers, for the Baron and 
Elizabeth O'Neill at this moment returned from their stroll 
among the laurels, looking very happy and unconcerned as 
to what might be thought of them ; and the conversation 
between the two girls was brought to an abrupt conclusion. 

I wish the reader to note, that though I have recorded the 
above conversation, I did not hear it, nor do I know that the 
exact words were spoken; but I believe young ladies do 
sometimes express themselves in this way ; and we all know 
that it is an author's privilege, even in an autobiography, 
to imagine colloquies which have never been spoken. The 
present autobiographer is more honest than others, and con- 
fesses in this case — not in all, — gentle reader, not in all — 
to have written down what might have been said under the 
circumstances, rather than what was said in actuality. 

So the days passed with me not unhappily, for did not dear 
Anna often come across to see my sisters, and had not we 
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our walks and talks, and was not I always the better 
after seeing her 1 for there was a sweet piety about her which 
had certainly a good influence on us all. She was so un- 
selfish, so ready to do anything for anybody, to go anywhere 
at their slightest wish, and so patient with our impatience, 
so easily pleased, and so desirous of pleasing, that I never 
think of her even now without recalling David's beautiful 
description of the godly man, and I suppose the words apply 
to the godly woman : " He shall be like a tree planted by 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth sliall 
prosper." How fond she was of her class in the Sunday School, 
and how often I wished I had such a teacher, and that she 
would only take a class of boys, and let me be one of the 
fortunate members to be taught by her of holy men and 
prophets, and of the great and good Jesus Himself. I 
think I see her now in the chancel of the village church 
— for the Sunday School was held in the church in those 
days, as being more convenient for the children to assemble 
there than in the school-house, which was at a little dis- 
tance, — sitting in a large pew under an open window, through 
which came in the air, and the sunshine, and the rus- 
tling of leaves from a great elm-tree near, and not un- 
seldom the pathetic warbling of a robin, or the cheery 
notes of a chaffinch, or the clear and mellow flutings of a 
thrush. I do not think either Anna or the children were 
disturbed by these out-of-door sounds, and I was only an 
unacknowledged visitor who happened to come in a little too 
early for the hour of service, which was at twelve o'clock in 
those primitive days, wandering as '* a chartered libertine " 
among teachers and scholars, to see what was going on, and 
to hear Anna's sweet voice as she questioned her class on 
the Church Catechism. I think, if ever there was an ex- 
emplification of the poet's words, ^^ Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy," it was to be found in Ann i. 

She was thoughtful and serious beyond any I have seen 
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at her time of life ; and though she enjoyed innocent mirth 
and sport as much as any, and loved a ride on her pony, or 
a scamper among the woods, and could take an oar in a hoat, 
yet I think her greatest delight was in carrying some little 
present to the poor, or sitting by the bed of the sick, and 
reading to them from the Bible, or in doing what she could 
in ministering to their wants, or lightening their lonely 
hours. 

You may readily imagine what a daughter she was at 
home, and what an example she set to her brothers and 
sisters, all of whom regarded her with the deepest affection. 
Her mother loved her dearly, and she loved her mother 
passionately. My aunt would often point a moral from the 
mutual affection which existed between Anna and her 
mother ; and if ever any of us seemed to fail in obedience or 
respect to our parents' wishes, would draw a contrast by no 
means favourable to her nephews and niec6s. I remember 
her telling us the following instance of Anna's affection for 
Mrs. Eawson with great impressiveness and delight. Anna 
had a pet spaniel, the companion of her walks and rides, 
which she had " brought and nourished up," which ^* did 
eat of her own meat, and drank of her own cup," and which 
lay in her own room every night ; and this poor little dog 
from some cause or other fell ill, and, despite all efforts to 
cure it, died. Anna's sorrow was great, and tears told of 
the distress the death of Flush had occasioned her tender 
heart. Her mother, in an attempt to console her, said, 
" Why, you could not do more than cry in this way if I were 
to die." And Anna answered passionately, " Oh, mother, if 
anything were to happen to you, I would not only cry, but 
die!" 

Anna often met the Baron at our house, but she never 
took much to him, and she was angry with him because he 
laughed at me when he saw my devotion for her, and used 
to jeer and ask "when the happy day was to be fixed." 
This, she perceived, caused me to blush painfully, and to 
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feel uncomfortable. I was a shy and timid boy, and 
did not like the deep places of my heart to be searched by 
a stranger, or its secrets dragged forth for the amuse- 
ment of the listeners. And Anna, in her indignation at his 
cruelty in making me an object of laughter, used in her 
turn to have a quiet laugh at him. For he spoke English 
but badly, and always clipped his words in an amusing 
manner, so that they lost in his mouth a great part of their 
value. If he was speaking of any one who had a quick 
perception, the word would be reduced to 'ception. So if 
he wished to say an arrangement had been made, he would 
put it thus : " They are going to make 'rangement to meet 
tomorrow at twelve 'clock." As he spoke quickly, he 
used to run his words into one another in such a manner as 
to make his meaning at times difficult of comprehension ; 
and on such occasions Anna would look at me with a little 
twinkle of the eye, which provoked more than a smile on 
my part, as she with the greatest gravity begged him to 
repeat what he had said. A word of two syllables was a 
difficulty in his path, which he would occasionally trium- 
phantly surmount ; but a word of three was a stumbling- 
block in the way, over which he fell to his own confusion 
and hurt, though he never appeared disconcerted, and 
attacked the next sentence with his usual boldness, and^ it 
must be said, his usual want of success. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A slippery and subtle knave; a finder ont of occasions ; that has 
an eye can stamp and counterfeit advantages, thongh tme advan- 
tage never present itself; a devilish knave ! besides, the knave is 
handsome, yonng, and hath all those requisites in him, that folly 
and green minds look after ; a pestilent complete knave ; and the 
w Oman hath found him already. 

Othello. 

For some time vague reports had been afloat about the 
Uaron, and it was rumoured that certain tradesmen in 
Castle Fort were getting anxious about bills which had 
become due. ^^They" said too, — ^^they" being very 
impersonal, but often very correct, — 'Uheysaid" that he 
owed some considerable sums to creditors both in Dublin 
and Belfast, and that he had run up debts in every town 
which he had honoured with his presence, and had borrowed 
from all who were inclined to lend. When this was told to 
my aimt, I heard her say ^^ she hoped Humphrey had not 
been foolish enough to lend the Baron money, though she 
feared he had done so, knowing his kindliness and good 
nature." And when she questioned my father on the point, 
he would only shake his head and look grave. Alas! 
rumour in this case was too true. The Baron was in debt, 
deeply in debt; he had borrowed from all that would 
advance money, on the promise of being paid as soon as the 
agent of his estates on the Khine sent him a remittance, 
which was daily expected, and my poor father was victimized 
as well as others, and that in a large sum. There was in- 
dignation, and surprise, and hard words among the 
tradesmen, and innkeepers, and gentlemen who had suffered. 
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when all this came to light, and among the fair sex sorrow, 
and sympathy, and vindication. They were sure that he 
never intended to defraud any one; that he was an honour- 
able man, — did he look like a swindler? and was he 
not a gentleman and a baron 1 — and that every debt would 
be paid to the last farthing when the remittance came from 
Germany, The late war had impoverished the country, as 
every one knew, and it was only now recovering ; and ha^ 
not the vintage been a failure for two or three summers, 
and were not all things righting themselves slowly but 
surely 1 So the ladies took the Baron's part, and pleaded 
only for a delay in law proceedings ; but unfortunately their 
good opinion of the Baron, and their generous intercession, 
could not pay his debts or satisfy his creditors. And 
Elizabeth O'Neill, — well, when she heard that matters had 
come to a crisis with the Baron, and the sheriff's officers had 
appeared with a warrant for his arrest, she at once sought 
an interview, of which, as it was private, I cannot give the 
reader the particulars, — this only I can say, that when she 
left his room, she left it in tears. It was understood that 
she had generously placed her purse — ^and she had a small 
fortune which was entirely in her own power— at his 
disposal 'y and it was also understood that he would not take 
advantage of her kindness. He was conducted to Dublin early 
one morning, under the care of two sheriff's officers, and 
lodged in prison ; and a few days afterwards, to the great 
scandal and excitement of all the good folk in Castle Fort 
and the neighbourhood, Mrs. O'Neill and Elizabeth followed 
the Baron, and took lodgings not far from the Marshalsea 
Jail. There they visited him on certain days, and supplied 
him with many little comforts, and endeavoured to lighten 
as far as possible the tedium of an existence which was 
confined to two narrow and not over-clean rooms, and a 
dreary and dirty courtyard. You may imagine what would 
be said by the friends of the O'Neills, their comments on 
the behaviour of the mother and daughter, more severe than 
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kindly ; their wonder at the imprudence of Mrs. O'Neill, 
their surprise at the daughter's want of self-respect ; how 
matrons would raise their eyes in thankfulness that/^^^tV 
girls were so different \ " and how the girls themselves 
would exclaim that ^^ they would rather die than act like 
Elizabeth O'Neill." My father said, as I stood at my aunt's 
knee and heard their conversation, '^ It was a pity ! It was 
a pity ! " but added some words of kindness about Mrs. 
O'Neill's sanction of her daughter's removal to Dublin, that 
'^ perhaps poor Elizabeth icould go, and that she thought it 
only right to accompany her, and prevent evil tongues from 
speaking more unkindly than they did." My mother's words 
were stronger and harsher, and my aunt, I remember, shook 
her head, and was silent. 

Every one wondered what would be the end of it all. Some 
of '^ the best people " in the neighbourhood made up their 
minds to " cut " Mrs. O'Neill and her daughter entirely, to 
strike the family off their visiting-lists, and not to visit them 
on their return. Others came to no decision, and held their 
judgment in suspense. Others thought there might be some 
extenuating circumstances which would be made known in 
due time, and hoped that all would end well, and had con- 
fidence in the mother, though the daughter, they said, " was 
always romantic and impulsive, and was led by her feelings 
rather than her Judgment." " They were dangerous guides the 
feelings," so they argued, although Tennyson had not yet 
linked the idea to poetry, and so made the commonplace 
immortal. The months passed on, and Dublin was still the 
home of Mrs. O'Neill and her daughter. And then came 
the end, which brought all gossip and speculation to a close. 
A prosaic end it was — no elopement, no marriage, no broken 
hearts. The Baron was . released from durance vile, whether 
by the expected draft from his agent, or by compromise with 
bis creditors, or by passing through the Bankruptcy Court 
I really cannot inform the reader. But the Baron was never 
afterwards seen in the North again, and when they returned, 
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Mrs. O'Neill and Elizabeth returned alone. How didElizabeth 
look 1 Was she in good spirits, or depressed 1 Were not the 
Baron and she in love after all 1 Was it only friendship, — a 
love platonic and cold ] It was soon evident that Elizabeth 
had not suffered much, and that she was not likely to die of 
a broken heart. Indeed she was cheerful rather than other- 
wise, and talked of the Baron openly and freely, and left no 
one with the impression that she was disappointed because 
she had not been raised to the position of Baroness von 
Hoffmann. Some ill-natured people hinted that there was a 
Baroness von Hoffmann already, who was left in what would 
have been a solitude, save from the presence of three or 
four children, in the castle on the Rhine, amid the romantic 
scenery of that beautiful river. But this was only gossip, 
and may have sprung from the imaginative brain of some of 
the fair ladies who had themselves cast longing but fruitless 
j^lances on the handsome Baron, who took with him, if he 
carried nothing else away, his broken English to his native 
land. 

It was all " a nine days' wonder." He soon slipped from 
men's memories, and was forgotten, and other objects of in- 
terest stepped into his place, and our little world went on as 
before. If he was kept in mind in one place longer than 
another, it was in our house, for was there not still to be 
read on the pane of the drawing-room window, and cut by a 
diamond, the name of Baron von Hoffmann ? And we children 
used often to wonder what had become of him, and if he would 
ever appear again, coming from what was to us then as a 
beautiful cloud-land, the banks of the Ehine ? We had 
heard of water-spirits and lovely nymphs haunting the 
noble river ; and we said to one another with a sort of awe, 
that he might have been carried down to the river depths to 
some cave of amber and pearl, there to live with the *^ Lurlei " 
for ever. We had all sorts of fancies about him, which 
amused us for a time ; and if Anna ever tried to curb our 
imagination by telling us that there were no fairies, no water- 
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nymphs, and that these were only fables, we listened 
respectfully, but were not convinced. We had a firm belief 
in the supernatural, and had not my aunt faith in it too 1 
However, the Baron gradually passed from our minds also, and 
his name on the window began to be looked at with indiffer- 
ence. It may gratify the reader to know that Elizabeth 
O'Neill, not very long after the Baron's departure, found an 
admirer of some standing in the country ; returned his ad- 
miration ; married, and became Mrs. O'Shane, and, so far as 
I know, made a good and was a happy wife. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light 

Love paced the thyiny plots of Paradise, 

And all about him roUM his lustrous eyes ; 

When, turning round a cassia, full in yiew 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself, first met his sight ; 

*< You must be gone," said Death, '* these walks are mine." 

Love wept and spread his sheeny wings for flight ; 

Yet ere he parted said, ** This hour is thine : 

Thou art the shadow of life, and as the tree 

Stands in the sun and shadows all beneath, 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death ; 

The shadow passeth when the tree shall fall, 

But I shall reign for ever oyer all. 

Tenmjson, 

About this time the dark shadow of sorrow fell on our homoy 
and we children felt something of its gloom. Indeed, some 
were quite old enough to enter into the grief that darkened 
the house. My Uncle George, who had been feeling unwell 
for some time, went to Dublin to consult one of the well- 
known physicians in that city, who, after a minute examina- 
tion, told my father, who had accompanied his brother, that 
the heart was assuredly diseased. My imcle was to live 
very carefully, to give up hunting, and all violent exercise, 
and indeed, for the present at least, to look upon himself as an 
invalid. He wished him to remain in Dublin for a time, 
that he might have an opportunity of seeing him, and watch- 
ing the case. My father, on whom this opinion had a sad- 
dening effect, broke it as carefully as possible to my uncle, 
who received it with gravity and calmness, and a dotermina- 
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tion to carry out the physician's orders, except in one point,— 
he would return to Belamour at once. However, my father 
persuaded him to remain in Duhlin some weeks longer, and, 
as an inducement, promised not to leave him, but to stay 
with him as long as might be necessary. The brothers were 
much attached to each other, and were wonderfully alike, 
both in mind and person. My uncle, I always heard, was 
the handsomer of the two, and was considered a man of 
great personal beauty. I have his miniature still, delicately 
painted on ivory ; and the face, with its well-cut features, 
large blue eyes, brown hair, and finely formed mouth, is a 
pleasure to look at, and always draws an exclamation of 
admiration from those to whom I show it. He is dressed 
in regimentals, and has a blue coat, faced with yellow, which 
I have no doubt was the uniform of the cavalry regiment in 
which he was a captain, and from which he sold out when 
he came into possession of Bellamour, He had never married, 
although he was older than my father, and although many a 
fair young girl would only have been too happy — so my 
aunt said — to have won his heart, and become mistress of 
his home, "With many an opportunity of marrying, he 
remained single. He was, I am told, a noble fellow and the 
joy of his parents. Would that my Uncle Jack had been like 
him. There is in most families a son who gives more trouble 
than the others, who takes his own way, pursues his own course 
— is a cause of sorrow to his father, and fills his mother's heart 
with anguish and her eyes with tears. Like the younger 
son in the touching and beautiful parable, he *' takes his 
journey into a far country, and there wastes his substance 
with riotous living." Nor does he waste his own substance 
only, but he often is a drain upon his father's income, who 
perhaps can ill aff'ord it, but who, to save his unworthy son 
from exposure and disgrace, pays his debts again and again. 
I have known such — who has not 1— men who will recklessly 
run up bills, borrow of a money-lender, which means ruin ; 
and who with fair promises that they will be more careful 
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for the future, run even into greater extravagance, hoping 
again to abuse the generosity of which they have had so 
much experience. How many of the ills of this world are 
wrought by selfishness ! And how surely suffering follows, 
if not on the heels of sin, yet follows like an avenging 
Nemesis before the end ! 

** Tho' the millB of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small." 

My Uncle Jack found it so. He, too was in the army, 
but in the line, and he, too, sold out when he was a captain, 
because he could not, or would not, live on his pay 
and the allowance which my grandfather could afford. 
He had always been idle and extravagant, but the worst 
was to come. " Idleness and fulness of bread '* are the parent 
of many sins. One summer, while he was at home, with 
nothing to do, he became bewitched by a girl living with her 
parents in one of the little hamlets on the estate, who, like 
the wily Vivian, though without her beauty, 

** Put forth the charm 
Of woven paces and of waving hands," 

and subdued him to her will. What he saw in Kathleen 
O'Brien to attract, was a mystery to all who knew of the in- 
fatuation. It was a great sorrow to my grandfather, who had 
spoken witli a good deal of anger and passion to his son on his 
folly, for as yet there was no sin, and a promise was given by 
my uncle that the intimacy should cease. Alas ! the pledge 
was soon broken, but his father was not deceived, and my 
uncle's conduct cast a shadow over the latter part of his life. 
My aunt felt her brother's conduct deeply, and the trouble 
darkened many of her days. Shortly before my grand- 
father's death my uncle left the country and took up his 
abode in Cumberland, in a small village not far from Carlisle. 
I heard that my Uncle Jack had been attached to a young 
lady of good birth, and of beauty and wit, a dear friend of 
the family, as well as a great favourite with all, and that she 
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liad refused him because of his extravagance and wildness, 
and given her hand to another. He felt this deeply, and was 
never the same man after. Shortly after his departure from 
Bellamour for England, Kathleen disappeared, left thecountry, 
and went no one knew where, though several had their sus- 
picions, and there was many a whispered rumour, while her 
parents only shook their heads and were silent. My aunt was 
sorely cast down, and kept to the house for weeks. His 
name was for a long time never mentioned in her presence, 
and all direct communication between them ceased. It was 
some years after this, and while my aunt was residing with 
my father at Lough Neagh House, there came a franked letter 
from England, and I was alert to see the name of the Member 
of Parliament on the back. The post-mark was Carlisle. 
I overheard my aunt say to my father that the letter was 
from a clergyman, conveying the news that Uncle Jack had 
been seriously ill, and had been, indeedj on the brink of the , 
grave, and had been filled with penitence and remorse as he 
thought of the past. The clergyman had obtained from him 
a promise that he would undo as far as possible a great wrong 
of which he had been guilty, and a marriage had been the 
result of his words. I heard little more, save that my father 
said, " Well, well, no doubt it was the right thing to do, but 
a promise wrung out at such a time did not augur well for 
much happiness," and my aunt only bowed her head and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

A miniature painted on ivory, which she had of Uncle Jack, 
after, as I was told, being nearly thrown into the fire, was, on 
second thoughts, hidden away out of sight in the drawer of an 
old oak escritoire. In after years that miniature became 
mine ; and as I look on it in its regimental dress of red, I 
see a face, not unhandsome, but not attractive. The nose is 
long and aquiline ; the eyes grey and small, with a hard 
expression ; the hair powdered, and turned back from a low 
but broad forehead; and the lips thin but well shaped. 
Looked at by itself, the impression it makes is pleasant 
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enough ; but when placed beside the portrait of my Uncle 
George, — when you look on this picture and on that, — ^you 
see how truly the latter might be said to be eminently hand- 
some, and how he might have been in his day '* the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form." 

<< The gods are jast, and of onr pleasant Tioes 
Make instmments to scourge us." 

Or, to quote again from that wonderful poet and philoso- 
pher who has sounded all the depths of human passion, and 
penetrated all the mysteries of human life, — 

'* This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips." 

So I believe my Uncle Jack found it ; and the follies of 
his youth became the whips and scourges of his manhood 
and of his old age ; for through many years, and even after 
he became the possessor of Bellamour, his life was far from 
happy ; and being naturally a proud man, he winced under 
the coldness of his neighbours, few of whom called to bid 
him welcome to his old home. Some of the gentlemen in 
the country, who had been staunch friends of his father, 
did come to see him, but their wives and daughters kept 
aloof. This my uncle felt deeply, and, chafing under what 
he considered an insult, did not return their visits ; and he 
was left without any society but that of his own family, 
who were thus thrown upon their own resources. The 
clergyman of the parish was an exception, and one or two 
old friends of his father used sometimes to call, and bring 
with them their womenkind. But the visits of neighbours, 
like those of ** angels,", were " few and far between.'' This 
was a pity on account of his two daughters, who had been 
well educated, and were accustomed to a good deal of society 
while they resided in England, and the younger of whom was 
much admired for her girlish prettiness and grace. She, 
by my grandfather's will, was the heiress of a nice little 
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property bordering on Bellamour, and which was to become 
hers on her father's death. My uncle's only living 
son was an officer in the army, and his regiment was 
quartered abroad, so he was preserved from the humiliation 
which was the lot of the others, and which they felt most 
keenly. My uncle suffered not only for himself, but even 
more on account of his daughters, who, however, 
occupied themselves with their books, their garden, and often 
in visiting the poor, the youngest riding about the country 
on a beautiful chestnut pony which was her pet and her 
pride. 

But all this is a digression from my Uncle George. 
It was his great desire to return to Bellamour, and at last 
his physician gave his consent. He was evidently growing 
weaker, and less able to make any exertion. He and my 
father took an inside place in the coach for Dungarvin, a 
twelve hours' journey ; and my uncle felt tired and 
exhausted when he arrived there in the evening. His 
carriage was waiting his arrival ; and he would not be 
persuaded to remain the night at the hotel, but got into the 
carriage after a short rest. He was very quiet for the greater 
part of the drive, and only began to look about him as Lough 
Neagh and the old familiar places came once more into 
sight. When the woods near Bellamour rose in view, his 
agitation was great ; and when his eye caught a glimpse of 
the house through the oaks and larches, he murmured a 
word or two in which ** Thank God ! Thank God ! " were 
the most audible. My aunt was waiting for him, and he 
met her with the cry, — 

" Ah, my dear Wilmy ! Oh, how many times I have 
thought of you ! " 

My aunt used to tell me this often, and always with 
renewed tears. His favourite dog *' Nell" came as he was 
getting out of his carriage ; but there was no joyous bark of 
welcome, as was mostly the case when she met her master ; 
she only fawned upon him in silence and licked his hands. 
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and followed him slowly into the house, and crept beneath 
the sofa on which he lay down. 

The next morning my aunt accompanied him into the 
garden, and sat talking to him in a little summer-house, 
fragrant with roses and honey-suckle, for an hour or more. 
On the following day he ordered a bay mare which he was 
very fond of to be brought round to the door saddled and 
bridled ; and when it was brought by the groom, he fancied 
that he could mount it, but on placing his foot in the 
stirrup with my father's assistance, he was seized with a 
violent palpitation of the heart, and faintness, and he sank 
back, the tears welling up to his eyes. Later, when my 
aunt said he must lie down and rest^ he replied, "No, 
Eliza, now there is no more rest for me but in the vault of 
Ballysheen." 

The tears flowed freely as he saw my aunt overcome by 
sorrow, and he said, " We must not weep ; we must not 
weep ; get me to bed ; I feel that this will be now the place 
for me.'* 

After this my uncle never left his room. At times he 
wandered in his talk, was delirious, and old memories were 
evidently stirring in his brain ; for the words " father, 
mother," might be heard on his lips. He lingered on for 
something more than a month, and was often visited by Mr. 
Wolfe, the vicar of the parish, and was helped and com- 
forted by his ministrations. Once, when my father had 
been reading to him from the New Testament, " Humphrey," 
he said, "I shall not often speak to you now. My dear 
brother, no one knows but God and myself what a sinful 
man I have been, and am. All of you have thought better 
of me than I deserve. But Jesus Christ is my hope. He 
is all in all. There is no one else can help us on a death- 
bed." 

He paused, and my father said, " Shall I call for Wilhel- 

mina 1 " 

" No," he replied, *^ do not disturb her. She was up all 
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last night, relieving the nurse. She must be resting now. 
God bless you, and her, and all,^-every one has been most 
kind. We shall meet again." 

He then fell into a quiet sleep, and his words now became 
very few ; but his lips were often seen moving as if in prayer. 
On the third night after this, a cry as of some one sobbing 
and wailing was heard in the wood near to the house, so 
said my aunt and the nurse who were in the sick-room, 
and they recognized it as the cry of the Banshee. It 
was observed that Nell, who lay outside the door of the 
sick-room, and could not be induced to stir from it, gave 
a peculiar whine, as if in response to the .cry. The next 
morning, about an hour or two after dawn, at the opening 
of a glorious summer day, with the windows of the sick- 
room wide open, while the whispering of leaves, and the 
clear song of the thrush were distinctly audible in the room, 
my Uncle George passed away, my father holding his hand, 
and my aunt, when all was over, kissing the pale lips and 
closing the sightless eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the moantain dawns the day, 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With horse, and hawk, and hnnting spear : 
Honnds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they ; 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 

Scott, 

My father and aunt returned to Lougli Neagh House 
sorrowful, dejected, cast down. Bellamour was shut up for 
a time, and my Uncle Jack was informed of his brother's 
death, and that the house rented by my Uncle George was 
empty. He might return when he pleased to the old home, 
and there were only bitter memories, ghosts of the past, to 
trouble him now. Indeed, to be haunted by these was trouble 
enough. Perhaps he acknowledged this inwardly ; perhaps he 
dreaded to meet these ghosts from the years that were gone ; 
for some time elapsed before he came to reside at Bella- 
mour, which was left in the hands of a steward ; and how he 
was received when he did return, you know already. 

My father never recovered his brother's death. He had 
been suffering in health before, but now, I have been told, 
the change was marked and rapid. All saw it but my 
mother. She closed her eyes to his state, and would not 
have -them opened. She was quite angry with my aunt 
when she expressed any anxiety about him, or seemed 
wishful that he should have other advice than that of our 
ordinary medical man. But even we children felt that he 
was changed. He was quieter, more subdued ; did not romp 
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with us as he used to do ; gave up hunting, of which he 
had been so fond, and only occasionally went down to the 
bog with his gun. The bog, which lay between the lawn 
and part of the home-farm and the lake, was a famous feed- 
ing-ground for snipe and green plover ; and many a time when 
he has returned with his long boots all splashed and dirty, 
and thrown down his bag on the kitchen floor, we children 
seized upon it with eagerness to see the feathered spoils which 
it contained, and were never disappointed. He was a most 
successful shot, and my two eldest brothers seemed to have 
inherited his quick eye and steady hand, and promised to be 
as successful as their father. I was too young then to 
handle a gun ; and, indeed, I think that " sport," as it is 
called, was never in my line. I loved, and love still, all 
animals, — dogs, birds, rabbits, hares, and I have even some 
liking for a fox. I remember a young cub which my father 
kept for a time in an outhouse, and I felt for him when the 
hounds were in full cry, and he lay in an agony of terror, 
safe though he was in his little kennel. I am told by 
men who have a taste for hunting, that my pity is wasted, 
for that the fox likes to be chased, and that indeed he 
would not be alive at all if there were no sportsmen, and that 
therefore he ought to regard the gentlemen in scarlet coats 
who spend the winter in hunting as his best friends. This 
may be so ; I have never had the opportunity of consulting 
a fox as to his opinion on the subject ; but I should hardly 
think life worth living, if the condition were to be hunted 
until I was killed for the amusement of others. The fox 
may think differently, but I should much like to know his 
own sentiments on the matter. 

The intelligent and acute reader may have observed that 
I have omitted cats from the list of my pets. Cats ! Well, 
I confess — how dare I confess it even with the possibility of 
a female eye glancing at these words 1 — ^I am not fond of 
cats, though I like kittens. If cats would always remain in 
the state of kittenhood, I should reckon them among my 

I 2 
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pets. Who would not ? Even the sternest of the male sex 
would, and be charmed and cheered by their playful and 
graceful ways. But a blood-thirsty cat, — a cat which is only 
a tiger in miniature, — a fierce cruel cat, which always turns an 
evil eye on your bird as it sings in its cage, and would draw 
it down from its perch into its greedy jaws if it could, — a 
cat which hunts birds in your garden, and finds out their 
nests, and slays their young, — a cat out of whose terrible 
mouth the bullfinch or canary has to be rescued, not without 
loss of blood and wounds, — such a treacherous thing I hate. 
So I have an " index expurgatorius " for animals, and in this, 
without much searching, may be found the sleek-haired cat. 
Ah me ! what a parenthesis ! I entered upon it when 
I was opening my father's game-bag, and taking out the 
brown-feathered, long-billed snipe. Yes, so far as hunting 
and shooting were concerned, my father's occupation was 
gone. Never should I see him in his scarlet coat again, 
or receive a grouse or plover from his hands. It was 
beautiful autumn weather, fair as " the clear shining after 
rain," bright, crisp, and bracing. The hazel-trees were 
covered with nuts; blackberries, large and juicy, were in 
every hedge ; hips and haws glowed like coral on the wild 
roses and the hawthorn ; and the mountain ash was all 
aflame with red berries. The trees had robed themselves 
in crimson and gold, the reaped cornfields were now of a 
deep yellow, and the beeches had taken a beautiful russet 
hue. The birds were silent, all but the robin, who sang 
his plaintive song, — a requiem for the summer that was 
departed and dead. A few roses still lingered on the bushes 
in the garden, and shed a faint perfume on the air. It 
was early in October, the swallows had gone in search of 
another summer across the seas, and the rooks were return- 
ing to their old haunts in the woods. The year was begin- 
ning to be weary and wax faint after his march through 
the seasons from January onward ; and there was a pathos in 
its slow decay, like that which accompanies a death-bed 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Effie, midst the ohildren there, 

I shall know thee ; claim thee mine. 

Hardly, dear one, grown more fair, 
Though transfigured to divine — 

I shall know thee from the rest, 

Hold thee ever to this breast, 

Of all bliss and thee possest. 

/Sfow^s in the Twilight, 

All was tranquil and still. My father, with my mother and 
aunt, were walking up and down the lawn in front of the 
house, and very slowly in order to suit his pace. He had 
kept to the house all the morning, but the afternoon being 
sunny and warm, he ventured into the air. I saw them 
from the window of my aunt's room, and ran out to join 
them. It was evident that they were talking gravely and 
solemnly. 

As I walked on the lawn that October day, in the year 
1824, with my father and mother, my aunt holding my hand, 
I heard a conversation which impressed me, and made me 
feel very grave, though I hardly entered into the meaning of 
all that was said. 

"I liked what you told me this morning, Elizabeth,". said 
my father, " of Mr. Steele's sermon on Sunday. I wish I 
had heard it ! — when shall I be in church again ? — but 
your report was the next best thing to hearing it myself. 
He had no doubt about the recognition of friends in 
heaven." 

**None at all," replied my mother, "and he gave many 
reasons for his belief from Scripture and from reason, all of 
which were to me satisfactory." 
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" They were conclusive," said my aunt. 

" I never doubted it/' said my father. " We shall not lose 
memory, or any other faculty, in the heavenly state. Rather 
will every sense be quickened, and strengthened, and per- 
fected there ; and the past will not be a blank ; and the 
loved ones of earth will be known and loved in Christ as of 
old." 

" The promise to the Jews/' said my mother, beginning 
to speak as my father ended, '* was, and it would be a pro- 
mise full of blessed significance to them, that they should 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of God. But what blessedness would there be in the 
hope, if as they sat at the heavenly banqu(;t they were 
unconscious of the presence of these patriarchs, and looked 
only on faces which they knew not, and which were to them 
as strangers % " 

Then my aunt broke in : " Did not the three apostles on 
the holy mount at once by intuition recognize Moses and 
Elias, who appeared with the Saviour in glory ? " 

" And David," said my mother, "David, when he mourned 
over his dead child with fasting and weeping, took comfort 
from the thought, * I shall go to him, but he shall not return 
to me.' But were he not to know the boy when he joined 
him in the world where there are no partings, it would be 
scanty consolation to think that he was there, but lost to 
him among the great multitude which no man can number ; 
that he was there, but that he was no more to him than any 
other child. I cannot, will not, think that we who have 
been so much to one another on earth, shall be only what 
we arc to others who have been strangers to us in this world, 
and whom we have never met until we entered heaven." 
And she drew closer to my father, and looked up tenderly 
in his face. 

** I quite agree with you," said my father, returning her 
fond look and pressure of the arm ; " there will be indeed a 
mutual love among all the happy family gathered into the 
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heavenly home^ for all are one in Christy but human relation- 
ships, as far as they have been sanctified by grace, will not 
be forgotten there, and just as Christ had an inner circle of 
friends while He sojourned in the world, — as there were three 
specially favoured, — so for us, I believe, there will be glad 
intercourse with those who will be specially dear to us, — a 
renewal of loves and friendships, which will add much to 
our happiness, and increase our joy. It were sad to part 
from wife or children, or sisters, were this but an imagina- 
tion or a dream, — very, very sad to know that they were 
among the redeemed, yet never to find them, or, having found 
them, to regard them with no deeper satisfaction than those 
who had been unknown to us on earth. When I part from 
you both, it will shed a light over the dark valley, it will 
throw a tone of hope into our ' farewells,' to believe that 1 
shall be standing on the banks of the river of life to receive 
you when for you * the silver cord is loosed, and the golden 
bowl broken at the fountain,' and escort you up to the gates 
of the Celestial City. There Jesus Himself will be waiting 
with His welcome and * Well done ! ' and we shall rejoice in 
one another's joy for ever." 

My father lifted his face to heaven as he spoke these 
words, and a sweet smile full of hope was on his lips. My 
mother and my aunt were in tears, and could not speak, and 
they walked slowly and in silence towards the house. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Come away ! Come away ! Earth is not meant for thee : 

Beautiful spirit, mount up to the sky ! 
Men who have lost thee shall mourn and lament for thee. 
Thou flhalt rejoice in thy glory on high. 
Spread thy bright wings, and soar, 
Spotless for evermore ; 
Sin-stain'd no longer, but white and forgiven : 
Heir of infinity, 
Bobed in divinity, 
Come away, happy one— come up to Heaven ! 

Mackay, 

I HAVB said that the autumn days were beautiful. The 
fields were reaped, the trees were bright with varied tints — 
hedge and wood all aglow, and the meadows basking in the 
clear sunshine, so radiant and so pure. And what nights there 
were ! Skies clothed in the beauty of ten thousand stars, a 
brilliant moon shedding a soft silver light on the dewy earth, 
— some flowers still in their parterres, — among them a few 
last Hngering roses, offering their sacrifice of incense to the 
purple glories of the night. An autumn, wonderful in its 
decline, fading gradually away, solemn in its loveliness, 
pathetic in its decay. Despite the beauty, there seemed to 
be a shadow on nature without, and on the human life within 
our house. I remember to this day, though but a young 
boy then, the oppression that hung like a weight on every- 
thing, and that lay heavily on our childish spirits, controlled 
our laughter, made us often speak in whispers, and checked 
the noisiness of our play. My eldest brother had returned 
to school ; but my brother Henry and my sister Katie wore 
very grave faces as often as they quitted the room which my 
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father now left but seldom, and this had its influence on my 
sister Nellie and myself. We could not quite understand 
it ; we only knew that my father was not so well as he had 
been^ but we had no distinct and definite fear, and hoped 
that soon he would be quite strong, and all would be as it had 
been before. It was only natural, perhaps, that at times 
we forgot the invalid and the sick-room, and thought of play 
and games, and were merry as in times of old, and that our 
laughter could be heard downstairs, and penetrate even to 
the hushed chamber. I am afraid we were very thoughtless 
and selfish, and our nurse was often compelled to say we 
must be quiet and not make so much noise. So the days 
wore on ; the autumn was waning^ and some leaves were 
beginning to fall already. There was a gradual decay in the 
world of nature ; the year was failing in strength, and was 
slowly nearing its death. My father was dying, too, and 
never left his bed. He was often under the influence of 
drowsiness, often unable to speak more than a few words. 
His face, however, always had a smile for every one who 
came near his bed. His look was full of gratitude when a 
verse of Scripture was read, and his lips moved as though he 
repeated it after the speaker. Once when something was 
said of his calmness, and the hopes that he had, he exclaimed, 
" You think too well of me. I have been a sinful man, a 
great sinner." Then after a pause, " Only my own heart, 
and God, who is greater than my heart, know how grievously 
I have sinned." Then turning to my mother : " Elizabeth, 
you have been patient with me, — oh, so patient ! God bless 
you for it, dear wife." 

*' Hush," my mother would reply through her tears, and 
put her hands gently on his lips, which he would tenderly 
and passionately kiss. And then, for fear of agitating him 
too much, she would withdraw from the bedside, and leave the 
room to weep in secret. My aunt felt his illness deeply, and 
yet controlled her sorrow, and was always active and busy, 
ever ministering to his comfort, and sharing the nursing with 
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others. My mother had her duties in the nursery, for my 
youngest brother Frederick was little more than a baby, and, 
being a very delicate child, required constant attention. He 
had a fall from the arms of a young girl to whom he was thought- 
lessly entrusted by the nurse, and his spine being injured, it 
was feared at one time he might not recover, and he became 
the object of much anxious thought and care. His health 
improved, however, from day to day, and his life was spared, 
though it was soon seen that he would be deformed for life. 
His stature was unnaturally dwarfed, for his limbs and hands 
were large and well formed, and his shoulders broad and 
muscular. His back was curved into a hump. He had a 
handsome face, fair, with eyes of blue, and rich curling 
brown hair, and a forehead large and broad. I speak of him 
as he was in after years, and when a fine intellect and temper 
might be read in his countenance. He was, at the time I 
am writing of, a little child with a sweet face, a child whom 
all pitied and fondled, and with whom my father was as 
tender as any woman could be. He was brought into the 
shaded room, so still and grey, and taken to my father to be 
kissed and blessed. So were we all, as the end seemed to be 
surely approaching. And when my sister Katie began to 
cry, he said in a low voice: ** You must not cry; you must 
not cry. Love Jesus. We shall meet again. It is a little 
while ; but a little while. Love Jesus. Remember to love 
Jesus." My sister Nellie caught the words from her dying 
father, and often when she roamed through the house of 
death would lisp the words, " Love Jesus ; remember to love 
Jesus." For it soon became the house of death. The last 
day of October, came. Halloween, — the Vigil of All Saints' 
Day. How dififerent from other Halloweens ! this of the 
year 1825 ! Tlien what burning of nuts we had at night, 
what games, what romps with my father, what stealthy 
incursions into the stack-yard with the hope of seeing a vision 
of the lovely maid or gallant gentleman who was to be our 
future wife or husband ! This last proceeding was carried 
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on with a solemn awe. We had to go alone, or the charm 
was hroken, and all hope of the vision at an end. We were 
more than half afraid; and sometimes one and another would 
turn back without reaching the yard, glad to find ourselves 
once more in the lighted room^ and by the blazing fire. I 
was one of the timid ones, and never had courage to venture 
into the enchanted place. I was ready to go with another, 
but to dare the solemn mystery alone was beyond me, though, 
even at my early age, I should have liked to have seen the 
fair lady who was to be in coming days the angel in my house. 

dreams of boyhood, boyhood passed away for ever ! 
I sometimes wish I could recall you, and make the past, 
with its rainbow-tinted visions, the present again ! I remem- 
ber how one of our female servants, a pretty maiden with the 
blue-black hair and dark grey eyes of an Irish girl, who 
ventured into the stack-yard, declared she had seen the form 
of a young man, who came from behind a stack of hay, " as 
bowld and nate a figure as ye would wish to see any summer's 
day, tall and handsome," just visible in the clear moonlight ; 
but she was so frightened that she threw her apron over her 
face, and ran back to the house as fast as her feet would 
carry her. And it is certain she did look white and awe- 
struck when she returned. But the other maids laughed and 
said, " It was no doubt Felix O'Neill himself. Now, every- 
body knew that Felix O'Neill was very tender on Mary 
O'Brien. But all this happened last Halloween, and now, 
now what a change ! The house was hushed and still. No 
one would have thought of even burning a nut, much 
less of going out into the yard to look after a sweetheart. 
My aunt came into the nursery one evening about eight 
o'clock, when we were saying our prayers before going to 
bed. She looked very sad, and her manner was very 
solemn. 

" I have heard the sounds of crying and sobbing," she 
said, " in the shrubbery. There is no hope. There is no 
hope ! " 
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'^ What ! " exclaimed my mother. " The Banshee ? " 
My aunt bowed her head in assent, but did not speak. 
We all started. A low, piteous sound, half a wail, half a 
whine, came distinctly upon our ears from below. Wo listened 
with strained ears. But this time it was not the Banshee 
that cried, but Grouse, my father's pet spaniel, who was 
permitted to lie outside his door. No sound could be sadder 
than that long, low, piteous whine which came from the 
poor dog, who seemed to be conscious of what was passing 
inside the room, for the end was now near. The sorrows of 
death began as the night was wearing on to twelve. My 
father was conscious and calm. He had said " farewell " to 
the servants, to one man especially, who wfis his constant 
attendant when he went to his home farm, or to the bog 
to shoot, and who had been very useful to him during his 
illness ; and it was touching to hear him whisper a few 
words in his ear, and place a Bible in his hand as a last 
parting gift. We children were summoned, at his express 
desire, for a last look, a last word, and a last kiss, and then 
were sent back to our rooms, though we would fain have 
lingered at the bedside had we been permitted. The house 
was now hushed and quiet ; all the lights were out save in 
the dying chamber, where we left my mother, my aunt, and 
the nurse. It was some time, I remember, before I fell 
asleep, and from time to time I heard a movement down- 
stairs, and then slumber gradually stole over my eyes, and 
I knew nothing more until the morning. Then when I was 
lying awake, wondering what had happened, and how my 
father was, my aunt came to my bedside, and I saw she was 
crying, and she bid me get up and dress, and come down with 
her. I at once got out of bed, and she helped me, after 
washing, to put on my clothes, and as we descended the 
stairs, I saw my brothers and sisters following the nurse to 
the room where my father lay. The blinds were down, but 
the morning shone through them brightly, and showed us a 
white, still form upon the bed. We drew near, and for the 
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first time saw death. The eyes were closed, the mouth 
shut, and yet a sweet smile seemed to linger on the lips, 
and the whole countenance wore a beautiful calm. They 
motioned me to bend down to kiss the dead, which I did ; 
and when my lips touched the face, it felt cold, and a thrill 
of awe, a sensation I had never known before, crept over 
me ; and one which restrained the tears that flowed when I 
first caught sight of the white form upon the bed, and sent 
them back with a spasm to the heart. 

So ended one phase of my boyhood, one part of my life, — 
ended sadly; with sorrow unspeakable to myself and to 
us all. 

** Shall we join the loved and lost beyond the parting river, 
Shall we hold them closely to our straining heart P " 

" Upon that radiant shore they shall be ours for ever, 
And when we meet we never more shall part." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man's illasion given ; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitfal shine, deceitful flow, 

There's nothing true bat Heayen. 

O Primavera, gioventu de V anno, 

Bella madre de fieri, 

D*erbe novelle e di novelli amori, 

Ta torni ben ; ma teco 

Non tornano i sereni 

E f ortanati di de le mie gioje; 

Tu torni ben, tu torni. 

Ma teoo altro non torna 

Che del perdnto mio oaro tesoro, 

La rimembranza misera e dolente ; 

Ta qaella sei, tu qael a, 

Ch* ora dianzi si vezzosa e bella; 

Ma non io gia qael ch' an tempo fai, 

Si oaro a gli occhi altrni. 



Moore, 



Pastor Fido, 



The death of my father was followed hy other changes. 
My eldest brother was heir to the landed property ; and as 
he was only a minor, and some years would elapse before he 
came of age, it was thought best that the house and home 
farm should be let, and that my mother should seek a residence 
in Kirkby Avondale, in Westmoreland, where her father had 
been residing since his return from the West Indies. The 
children would, of course, accompany her, and the elder boys 
be sent to school, while the education of my sisters would for 
a time be carried on at home. 

My aunt and I — for I was to be hers now altogether — 
were to remain in the house until it was let, and two or three 
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rooms were to be left furnished for our comfort. Was I sorry 
or glad at this arrangement % Perhaps both. Sorry to lose my 
mother, and the companionship of my brothers and sisters ; 
glad not to be separated from my aunt, or to leave the old 
home, or the neighbourhood where Anna Rawson lived. All 
was now bustle at home ; there was the packing up of furni- 
ture ; farewell visits made and received ; the necessary 
arrangements for leaving everything in order before depar- 
ture ; and the writing of many letters of business. It was 
well, no doubt, that there was so much to be done, for it 
occupied the thoughts of all, and gave my mother and aunt 
much to think of, and so prevented them from being absorbed 
in their grief, — from being ** swallowed up with over-much 
sorrow." Spring came, — a cold late spring, with wind and 
rain, I remember ; and somehow the days I can recall were 
mostly bright with sunshine, but this was wet, chill, cheerless 
and dreary. Had I known these verses which I have since 
met with in some book or other, I might have repeated them to 
my aunt, in whom I should have had a willing listener : — 

•* I wish the spring were here : 

I long to feel the fragrance of its breath, 
As moving over hill and mead, and mere, 

It wakes young life from out the winter's death, — 
I wish the spring were here, 
To fill the woods with carols sweet and clear. 

I sicken for fair flowers — 

The silver snowdrop, and the violet sweet. 
White lilies holding in their caps the showers, 

And blooms that shine like stars around the feet : 
I sicken for fair flowers, 
For grassy plots, and the lush trellis*d bowers. 

Green wonder of the spring, 

Come, scatter beauties o'er the earth and sky, 
Till ev'ry copse with merry music ring, 

And soft, low, piping winds come wandering by, 
Green wonder of the spring, 
'Tis time thou shouldst be born, and winter die. 

There is a stanza or two more set to the same tune. Yes, the 
winter was long, and it was cold through March, and into the 
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early days of April, and with them came the parting with all my 
family. It is all confused in my thoughts now, a day of hurry, 
and tears, and kisses, and good-byes ; of promises of many let- 
ters, of hopes warmly expressed that my aunt would follow 
with me to England ; and then the noise of carriage-wheels 
upon the gravel, and then the rush through the gates to the 
road, that I might see the last of the dear ones who had gone. 
I believe I was the most grieved of any, for they were going 
to new scenes, and there was novelty and the excitement of 
travel before them by coach and steamboat, and a meeting at 
the end with grandpapa ; while I was left behind in a house 
from which youth 'had departed, — left behind with only my 
aunt and her maid Peggy. Still I loved these two well, and 
I knew that they both loved me dearly, some said to the 
spoiling point. Yery likely, but all, whether children or those 
of a riper age, like a little spoiling, and if not overdone, it is 
not only pleasant but good for this poor human nature of 
ours. But have I not said as much before % 

Yes, I was left alone as regards young companions in the 
house, but I was always one who accommodated himself to 
circumstances ; and had I not a garden and orchard to wan- 
der over, and bird's-nests to search for, and young birds early 
taken from the nest to feed and tame ; and a pond to fish 
in ; and many a tenant's house to visit, where I was always 
kindly received, and given hot potatoes roasted in the ashes, 
— oh, so delicious, with a little butter, and a pullen just 
caught in the Lough? Pullens are fresh- water herrings, 
and are good and pleasantly flavoured, especially when just 
out of the water, and cooked on a gridiron. And then at a 
distance of a mile or two was there not Anna, and two 
families of Eawsons, besides the Lawsons, and others who 
were always glad when I went to see them, or pleased to pay 
me a visit, and be let loose with me in the garden among 
the strawberries and gooseberries % No ! I was not so much 
to be pitied as you might think. And my education was 
not forgotten. I was not allowed to be altogether idle. 
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My aunt took care of this. I had a daily lesson in geo- 
graphy and in the multiplication table, I learnt a little 
grammar and English history, and was taught spelling out of 
" Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, ' My aunt insisted on my 
learning by heart six words every day, with their meanings, 
and compelled me to say them to her accurately. This was the 
hardest lesson of all. I hated the spelling, I hated the defini- 
tions and significations, and often bathed the book in tears. 
For my aunt would return the dictionary— which she pro- 
nounced " dixonary " — if I failed in my spelling or in the 
interpretation thereof. That "Walker" threw the one 
shadow over those early days. However, I must in justice 
say that those lessons have been of the gi'eatest advantage to 
me all my life, for I have never had the slightest difficulty in 
spelling, which proves a stumbling-block to many, and that 
the right letters have always flowed from my pen, and 
form themselves into the word to be written without any 
hesitation. And my aunt made me spell syllabically thus — 
if the word were *' midsummer " — m i d=mid ; s u m=sum ; 
m e r=mer, midsummer. I believe this method of spelling 
has gone out of fashion, like many another fashion of my 
boyhood, which perhaps is " more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance," but of this I am not sure; for 
certainly if the old and the new way of learning spelling be 
compared, I should say the old is better. So that I sowed in 
tears to reap in joy. " The bread cast upon the waters was 
found after many days." I have that dictionary, the cause of 
so many tears, now. There it is, with the same cover of black 
linen with which my aunt carefully covered all my school 
books, and with my name written in a spreading hand by my- 
self in pencil. What memories it brings back as I look upon 
some of the well-thumbed pages ! 

My aunt, and I, and Peggy were not left alone in the soli- 
tude of our now almost empty house, for friends would often 
come to see us on jaunting car, or in a carriage, or on horse- 
back ; and we would sometimes go for two or three days to 
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our neighbours, but most frequently to our kind friends at 
Loughrea Lodge. Visits to Loughrea Lodge were always 
delightful, for not only were lessons left behind, and the 
great Lexicographer consigned to the shelf, but there were 
children of my own age, and above all there was Anna 
herself, and Tom Lawson safe at college. I seem now to 
breathe the balmy air of those days when the frosts of winter 
had melted, and the bitter winds had softened into gentle 
breezes. Spring had come scattering greenness over the 
brown fields, and bringing buds to the tre^s, and calling into 
life the silver snowdrop, and golden crocus, the mealy 
auriculas, and the purple pansies. By the wayside, under 
the hedges, at the roots of trees, sprang up flowers like sta s, 
and a wealth of daisies and primroses brightened every bank, 
and beautified every knoll. I recall days of blue sky and 
unclouded sunshine ; and I seem to hear the singing of birds 
in every bush and tree, and the world was full of life, and 
light, and joy, and the past was forgotten and the future 
unthought of, and the present was all in all. 

*' God gives us now this world so fair, 

Why think we what far morrows bring, 
Does He not clothe the lily rare. 
Feed oareleus sparrows on the wing P " 

Happy days when the bright sun shone over the sparkling 
Lough, and the blue waters were dotted with white sails, and 
Annie's brother, a year or two older than she was, took us out 
in a rowing boat a little way from shore, when we amused 
ourselves by fishing for perch ; and happier still when this 
same brother William would take us for a drive in a car to 
Salter's Tower, and we ate our dinners under the shadow of 
tall elm or spreading oak. Those early days were full of 
light and sunshine, and the nights restful ; when there was 
no need to woo balmy sleep, for it came of its own accord, 
and brought with it pleasant dreams. All my readers can 
recall such happy times, the time — 
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" When meadow, grove and stream 
The earth, and every common sight 

To me did seem 
Appareird in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.'* 

Th ere is a proverb, a Persian one, I believe, which says 
that " the remembrance of youth is a sigh ;" and no doubt all 
who have reached maturity can add with the poet just 
quoted : 

" Whither is fled the visionary gleam P 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? " 

Yet have we only relinquished one delight for others, and 
each season of life brings with it its own peculiar joys. 
Boyhood and girlhood, with their spring and elasticity, and 
enthusiasm, and sanguine hopes, and the abundance of animal 
life, and simple pleasures, have their happiness despite the " 
diTidgery of lessons, and the weariness of school These are 
soon forgotten in the delights of holidays and the charm of 
the return to home. It would make all the difference to 
school life if boys could enter intelligently into the glorious 
literature of Greece and Eome, and were able to appreciate 
the beauties of the poets and historians, which are lost to 
most, from the fact of their being lessons which must be 
learned, not writers whom it is a privilege not only to read, 
but to study. But so it is, and our after life is often a 
regret that we did not bring a more receptive and cultivated 
mind to authors who have come to be the delight of our 
later years. This is, no doubt, past remedy, as education 
must begin when we are young, as life is too short for delays, 
and professions must be chosen ere the threshold of boyhood 
is passed. Still, for myself I often regret that the matchless 
classicsi of the old Grecian and Roman worlds, with all their 
wealth of passion and of humour, were to me little better than 
tasks, and that I was glad when the hour came to close the 
book, and return to play. Could I have entered into their 
meaning as I can now, or could I have appreciated them as I 

E 2 
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appreciate Wordsworth or Tennyson, or Browning, what a 
difference it would have made, and how lessons would have 
been permeated with mterest and with joy. I was saying 
that all periods of life have their own peculiar pleasures. 
Manhood and womanhood bring maturer joys, greater 
interests, wider sympathies, deeper experiences; first love, 
the blending of two lives into one in marriage, the power of 
service, — serving God and man in our generation, and the 
thousand happinesses that bless our path as we travel on 
life's common way. And old age — ^I speak of a Christian 
old age — when " the hoary head is a crown of glory, because 
found in the way of righteousness;" when the toil is well-nigh 
ended, the evening is drawing near, and the sun hastens to his 
going down. If there be freedom from pain, and the evening 
of life be not shrouded over by some great sorrow, the latter 
days may be as bright, if not brighter, than the former. I 
have seen many a beautiful old age, calm, peaceful, serene. 
There was still a lively interest in all that was passing, in 
both Church and State, a deep sympathy in everything 
that concerned others, a renewal of youth in children and 
children's children, and a conversation already in heaven. 
" At eventime it was light," for here was the faith that looked 
through death, and here was the hope that, as an anchor of 
the soul was sure and steadfast, and which entered into that 
within the veil. There were sins in the past, but they were 
forgiven, sorrows, but they were over, and had left behind 
" the peaceable fruits of righteousness." Nothing remained 
now but a place in the ranks of those who are redeemed from 
the earth, — who stand without fault before the throne of 
God, and are " called, and chosen, and faithful." 

It was while we were at Loughrea Lodge that, one day 
walking across the fields, my aunt and I met Mr. Lawson, 
Tom's father, and the owner of Glenisla. I had seen 
him once or twice at his house, as the reader already 
knows. He was a good-looking man, portly, and much 
bronzed from his long residence on the Coast of Africa. His 
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manners were pleasant and kind, with just a little touch of 
self-assertion, for had he not been accustomed to deal with 
slaves, and had he not returned with a good deal of money, 
which it must be owned he spent ver]/ freely 1 Tom and his 
two young daughters were born at Cape Coast Castle. 

" Ah, here you are," said Mr. Lawson, when he met us \ 
** why, I ought long before this to have been over to see you 
in your solitude. But busy, you know, busy — so much to do 
on coming home, and everybody calling, everybody caUing. 
Hope to get over very soon. But when will you come and 
take pot-luck with me ? " 

After a little conversation, and inquiries for his family, 
and our absent ones in England, we parted, and went on our 
several ways. And I remember how my small mind was 
exercised as to what " pot-luck " could be. It was the first 
time I had heard the word, and I at once imagined that 
** pot-luck " must be some wonderful curiosity from Africa, 
— some strange animal, or a beautiful bird such as I had 
already seen at Glenisla. But even so, " taking pot-luck " 
remained a mystery. However, my doubts were soon solved, 
and my aunt explained to me the meaning of the expression. 
We were not left, however, to the uncertain possibilities of a 
family meal, but shortly after our return home from Lough - 
rea we received a formal invitation to a six o'clock dinner 
at Glenisla. I say " we," for as it was known that my 
aunt would go nowhere without me, I was included in the 
invitation, though the dinner-hour, early as it now sounds 
Was a late one for a small boy, and company was ex- 
pected. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

Life's milestones, marking year on year. 

Pass even swifter as we near 

The final goal, the silent end, 

To which onr fated footsteps bend. 

A year once seemed a centnry, 

Now like a day it hnrries by, 

And doubts and fears onr hearts oppress, 

And all the way is weariness. 

W, W, Story. 

A DAT or two after the invitation to Glenisla, we drove 
over in a hired chaise, for we had neither horses nor carriages 
since my mother's departure, and I found my little legs 
under a table covered with all the delicacies of the season, 
and at which the champagne was freely drunk by the guests, 
who complimented Mr. Lawson on its quality. Glenisla 
was celebrated for its good dinners and champagne. I sat 
next to my aunt, who took care that my plate was well 
supplied, but who allowed me to take merely half a wine-glass 
of champagne, and this only because Mr. Lawson insisted 
that Lancelot must taste it, for he was sure the boy would 
like it. I fancy I liked the effervescence and the sweet- 
ness, and would not have refused another half-glass, but my 
aunt was not to be moved. How well I remember that 
dinner, and the black menservants, who deeply awed me, 
and from whom I slightly shrank as they handed me a dish, 
or changed my plate. They wore yellow gloves, and I had 
a sort of fear of them, and would gladly have exchanged 
their services for those of men of like colour with myself. 
They had been servants in Mr. Lawson's house at Cape 
Coast Castle ; and he had brought over these two men, 
and a black cook, a woman, with him to Ireland. When 
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the dinner was over, and I was at liberty, after dessert, the girls 
took me into the kitchen to see the co(^, who had a face 
like polished ebony, the whitest of teeth set in a large mouth, 
with thick red lips, and a head on which grew wool instead 
of hair. She was large and fat, and had a very good-hu- 
moured expression ; but I did not meet her advances in an 
encouraging way, and so she turned with a laugh to her 
young mistresses. They talked to her in a most rapid man- 
ner in the dialect of her native country, and in the language 
to which they had been accustomed since their infancy, and 
this was evidently more familiar to them than English, which 
they spoke in a broken sort of way, but very prettily. Their 
brother was at school or college, and to my delight was not 
at home, for though Anna was not there, I could not bear his 
patronizing manner, and the superior airs which he, being 
some years older than I, assumed. The sisters were very 
kind, and amused me as well as they could, the pretty Jane 
teaching me how to play draughts, and Margaret telling me 
stories of Africa, of huge forests, and rice-fields, and slaves 
and idols, and lions, — of which you might think she had 
seen any number, — but in this I think she was romancing, — 
and of marvels, many of which made my heart thrill, and 
kept me awake during half the night. I was a very nervous, 
sensitive child, shy to a degree, — shy even among strange 
children, to whom I would often hardly speak, preferring, 
while they were present, to sit in some retired comer, and 
read. And I suppose it was from this shyness that I liked 
the society of girls rather than boys, for they were less 
boisterous, always kind, and the elder ones petted me not a 
little. I daresay the reader will think me a very namby- 
pamby little fellow, but you see I tell you the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Glenisla had a 
strange attraction for me, though it was accompanied by a 
certain repulsion, — an attraction and a repulsion connected 
with the black men, and the two black women, the cook and 
the nurse, and their wonderful language. They could, indeed, 
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speak a little English, but when they talked to Margaret 
and Jane, it was always in their own tongue. The whole 
thing had a kind of fascination^ especially when associated 
with stories of Cape Coast, of the sufferings of the slaves^ 
and sometimes of the vengeance they would take on their 
masters, by murdering them in their beds, or setting their 
houses on fire. Nor was this the sole attraction to Glenisla^ 
for Jane Lawson was growing into a very great favourite 
of mine, and was almost, alas for the constancy of boys ! — 
dividing my affection with Anna. "Almost," I repeat, 
for I still remained faithful, and Anna still reigned supreme. 
She would frequently come over to our house, and pay us 
a visit of some days, and help my aunt in household 
matters, and make a nice cake for her, and toffee for me ; for 
she was a skilful little cook, and often burnt her face on my 
behalf over the kitchen fire. And how useful she was when 
the candles had to be made ; for though these were to be 
bought at Magher Cloyne, my aunt thought the candles 
she and Peggy made at home were both better and cheaper. 
What early risings, I remember, on such occasions ! What 
eager watching of all the proceedings ! The boiling and 
clarifying of the fat ; the metal moulds of different sizes into 
which it was to be poured when ready ; the preparing of 
the wick, and the skill in placing it in the centre of the 
mould, and keeping it steady while the unctuous fluid was 
being poured in, — all, all is before me now, and the flushed 
faces of my aunt and her faithful maid as they watched 
the success of their efforts. So that we were not altogether 
idle or without amusement in those months when we were left 
alone. And I think, on the whole, even in the teeth of 
Walker's Dictionary, the time passed pleasantly, and I was 
never without some playmates, for some of the most respect- 
able and well-to-do of the tenants' children would often 
come to have a game at ball or marbles, or leap-frog ; and 
they considered it no slight honour to bo asked to the " big- 
house " to amuse me. I fear I at times presumed on my 
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position, and was inclined to put on airs; but they bore with 
me very patiently, and, as a rule, we got on very pleasantly. 

Bat a change was looming in the distance. '^ Coming 
events were casting their shadows before." My aunt now 
began to think of my education, and inquired of all her 
friends what was best to be done, and at what school I 
should be placed. Her income^ though sufficient, was only 
a small one, and ways and means had to be considered. 
I was now wholly dependent on her, as she had adopted 
me, and I had nothing to expect from my father's will 
except a trifling sum, just to express his affection. 

She would not part with me by sending me as a boarder 
anywhere ; where I went she would go too, and make a home 
for me^ and keep me under her own eye. Many places, I 
believe, were thought of, and rejected, Dublin among the 
number ; but at last Edinburgh came to be most favoured, 
and this because of the strong recommendation of an old 
lover, Counsellor Bell, who had a good report of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, which was only just established, and had 
an accomplished Oxford scholar and gentleman, Archdeacon 
Williams, at its head. My mother was very anxious we 
should go to England and settle there, so as to be near her 
and my brothers and sisters ; but my aunt's thoughts were 
fixed on the Scottish capital. My elder brothers, who were 
now at Gracetown, a Moravian school, were soon to be 
removed to a school at Kipon, which then had a good 
reputation, and to which Lord Plunket and other noblemen 
had sent their sons j but my aunt doubted the wisdom of 
placing me with boys so much higher in the social scale, and 
whose habits and ideas must necessarily be expensive. 

One strong attraction to the New Academy, besides the 
fact that Edinburgh was a place in which she might live 
cheaply, and at the same time comfortably, was that Sir 
Walter Scott and other distinguished men were directors, 
and on the council. And Sir Walter carried the day. My 
aunt loved Sir Walter's poetry, and knew much of it by heart, 
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and she delighted in repeating it to me, and I was never 
tired of hearing it. ** Marmion " was my favourite, and my 
aunt, with rare discernment, would point out in this and 
other of his poems the glow of national feeling, their martial 
ardour, their light, their colour, their romantic interest, their 
vigour and purity, and patriotic enthusiasm. His beautiful 
little poem " To a Violet," was often on her tongue. And 
then his novels and romances, for at this time it was known 
that " the Wizard of the North " was the author of the 
Waverley Novels, took a strong hold on her mind and 
imagination. His characters were to her living men and 
women ; and she would talk of Jeannie Deans, and Madge 
Wildfire, and Waverley, and Fergus Mac Iver, and Rob Roy, 
as if they had lived and passed through the adventures 
portrayed in his pages. While she read, she was carried 
back to the past, entered into the public life, and the political 
strifes of the time and country, and took her side in the 
controversies, whether connected with the Church or State, 
that raged two centuries before. She used to say that the 
characters were not lay figures dressed out in the clothes of 
the period, and given certain names, but real flesh and blood, 
whose sorrows were your sorrows, whose triumphs were your 
triumphs, and who had a place in your memory and heart 
for ever. Her favourite romances were " Waverley," and "Old 
Mortality,'* and "Quentin Durward ; " while mine were 
" Ivanhoe," and the ** Bride of Lammermoor." Ah, what 
tears were shed over the last named, and over the novels that 
dealt with the adventures of the most fascinating of all 
historical characters, Mary Queen of Scots. 

Yes, in the choice of a school for me Sir Walter carried 
the day, and Edinburgh was to be our home. I found 
not long since amidst some old papers and letters, much 
discoloured by time, written in a large hand, on ruled lines, 
and on half a sheet of foolscap doubled, an epistle which I 
received from my eldest sister more than sixty years ago. 
This I transcribe, spelling and all, for the reader's benefit. — 
I wish I could give the handwriting also. 
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K. Avondale, 14th June, 1825. 

Dear Brother, — A Mr. Green has called to give Mamma 
a frank. I have asked him to enclose a letter from me and 
although I am not a good writer enough for letters I hope 
you will excuse this one. I have long wished to be able to 
write to you and to tell you how often we talk about you 
and wish you were with us. Our English servant has got 
married and to a man with a good shop and a nice parlour. 
Ellen was at a large party with the bride and groom at tea. 
Pearson and Henry are to come home at Christmas. Mr. 
Brunskill writes mamma they are coming on very well at 
their studies. Nellie and I are counting the days till we see 
them. Nellie is spelling in three syllables and reading in the 
Testament. I am learning Music Grammer and Geography. 
William goes too School and is in b-a-d. Frederick has got 
fat and very funny. I wish you would coax my aunt to live 
in Edinburgh. 

I expect you will answer me this letter and tell me all the 
news. How does the Garden look, and Mamma's Flowers, is 
Peggy Neal married to Owen. What made Willie leave 
Captain Armstrong do you ever see Ann Cushelly. I am 
glad to hear that Mr. and Mrs. Rawson are well please give 
my love too them all particularly to Mr. and Mrs, James and 
Anna — give my affectionate love to my aunt, love to Peggy. 
Nell sends her love to them and kiss to you, and William 
says he must one too, give my love to Miss Espin. I hope 
Paddy Neall is well. 

Dear brother I am your affectionate sister 

Kate. 

Not a bad letter in those days of imperfect education for a 
little girl of nine, though the spelling might be more correct, 
and the stops better attended to ; but it expressed all she 
wanted to say, and was to the point, which cannot be said 
of all letters, however well spelt or correctly punctuated in 
these latter days, when the schoolmaster is abroad, and 
knowledge is increased. 

The Miss Espin, alluded to in this letter, was one of the 
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Moravian Sisters, — a kind-hearted lady, of short stature, and 
slightly deformed j and this interfering with her health, threw 
a shade of sadness pver a very sweet face. She used to 
pet and fondle us children, so that it was a gala day when 
we went over to Gracetown to see her, or she and the Sisters 
came to walk in our grounds. From her I learnt to love 
" The United Brethren," and no romance or fairy tale ever 
stirred me more than their story, as, with a kindling eye, 
she told how when exiles denounced by the Roman Church, 
these faithful men hid themselves in dens and caves. They 
dared not venture forth in the day ; hut leaving their 
hiding-places in the friendly darkness, dragging brushwood 
after them, lest their footprints should be traced in the 
snow, they gathered round a watch-fire, and read and prayed 
over the Word of God . 

Miss Espin would then continue in an impressive voice — 
" When they had, after long persecution, found an asylum in 
Lusatia (we shall look out this on the map), and were only 
about 600, they bound themselves by a solemn vow to 
labour for the conversion of the heathen. It was not an 
idle resolve, for within ten years their missionaries trod 
every shore from Greenland to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from the Indian Islands in the West, to Ceylon in the East." 
Then Miss Espin's voice would take an accent of enthusiasm 
as she told us how when the missionaries could not reach 
the unhappy negroes of the West Indies, so incessant were 
their labours, unless their teacher himself became a slave, 
they bartered their freedom that they might tell them the 
story of Jesus. She told us too of one of their missionaries 
and his wife, who in the year 1818, braved the horrors of a 
residence in a leper hospital in South Africa, in order to 
speak words of comfort to the victims of this foul disease. 

We children sat listening to her with breathless attention 
as she told us such stories of rare faith and heroism, as 
interesting to us as any of the tales we heard from old Paddy 
O'i^^eill. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Bise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 
In looking on the happy aatnmn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

How many little incidents not worth mentioning come back to 
me from those far-away times, — the visits to friends of a day 
or two to say ^* Good-bye ! " Especially one visit to a small 
village, called Castle Island, and where Mrs. Johnson lived, a 
widow lady of good means, with one son and three daughters, 
the two youngest being about my own age. Mr. Johnson 
had been a man of great talent ; had narrowly escaped from 
being a genius ; and spent his days in the study of astronomy 
and science, to which he was devoted ; but in other respects 
was as simple as a child. He was very unpractical, and 
knew more of the skies and of the stars than he did of the 
earth and of its concerns. It is hard to say what would 
have become of his household and children, or how his 
property would have been managed, or indeed how he could 
have lived at all, but for the practical sense and goodness of 
his wife. Some people said there was a want somewhere ; 
that, to use a common expression, "he was not all there ;'* 
but there was no lack of brain j his strange ways only arose 
from a preoccupied mind; his thoughts were otherwhere; 
and though the body was on the earth, the soul was far away 
in the heavens, and in space. He had a dreamy, abstracted 
look, and great gentleness of manner; and when for the 
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time his mind did come down to the world, he was the 
pleasantest and most winning of men. So my aunt has told 
me, for I just remember him, and nothing more. How he 
ever wooed his wife was a problem with many ; but no 
doubt he did so, for she was won ; and happy it was for him 
that he gained her heart and hand, for both were his. But 
I have heard that whenever she referred to the days of her 
courtship, she did so with a smile, and with a lighting up of 
the eyes, as if the memories awakened had something in 
them of mirth, and a pleasantry more than common. There 
■was a great anxiety among his friends lest he should forget 
the day of his wedding, and should be directing his telescope 
to the heavens when he ought to be directing his thoughts 
to his wedding clothes. But all anxiety was needless. For 
though it was said he had mounted his observatory at dawn on 
the eventful morning to sweep the heavens with his glass for the 
last time as a bachelor, he appeared at church at the proper 
hour dressed in a blue coat with shining buttons, and with other 
raiment suitable for the occasion. However, it must for truth's 
sake be said, that a young cousin of his, who was best man, 
declared that his presence at church at the appointed time 
■was entirely owing to him, for he had found him in the 
early morning entering some astronomical notes in his book, 
and he did not leave him until he saw him properly attired, 
and standing with his bride on the chancel steps of the little 
village church. So he was married, and delivered over to 
the loving charge of his wife, who ever after was his guide, 
and counsellor, and friend, — a woman proud of his genius, 
devoted to his interests, and unwearied in his service. 
After some years of wedded happiness, the shadows darkened, 
and after a brief illness, borne with sweetness and patience, and 
a firm trust in the merits of his Saviour, he ** fell on sleep ;" 
and she who ministered to him to the last, and who closed 
his eyes when all was over, felt the sure and certain hope 
that the cleansed and purified spirit had gone to Him who 
dwelleth far above all heavens, and who " holdeth the stars 
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in His right hand." There, in the clear light of heaven, he 
would be able to pursue those studies in the works of God 
which made his pleasure on earth ; there he would no longer 
** see through a glass darkly, but face to face ; there he would 
no longer know in part, but know as he was known." His 
mourning widow sought comfort in the belief of her husband's 
happiness ; and she turned from the open grave to the per- 
formance of the duties that lay around her. Of four 
children, none were very strong ; the eldest, a pretty, lively 
girl,x small and light as a fairy, and who always put me in 
mind of Fenella in " Pe veril of the Peak,'' was the least delicate 
of the family ; and of her I stood in a little awe, as she was 
much older than myself. The boy, Richard, was of a shy, 
reserved, dreamy nature, something of the same temperament 
with his father, but without his genius, and was considered 
by his masters rather stupid than clever. He and I got on 
well together, though he avoided generally the company of 
children, and would sit quietly for hours over a book, or in 
listening to the conversation of his elders. We sometimes 
lured him into the playground, and then he was merry 
enough ; but he soon got tired, and went back to his story- 
book, or to his mother. He never did anything at school or 
college, but being heir to a pretty fortune, and not bemg 
compelled to enter a profession, his lack of zeal in his studies 
did not so much matter. Jane, the third of the family, was 
a sweet-tempered girl, quick and active, and very fond of a 
good romp, liking the company of boys, and if not shy, not 
forward. She was about my own age ; and I knew that my 
aunt wished us to like one another, and looking through the 
years would say openly that she hoped we might be married 
some day. I always felt uncomfortable when she expressed 
these wishes, and blushed to the roots of my hair; but Jane 
looked at the matter in a sober, practical light, and would 
reply that "I was too much spoiled to make a good husband, 
and that she would find it hard to manage me." But I think 
her mother and my aunt agreed on this subject between them- 
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selves, and hoped in their hearts that we might be man and 
wife in dae time. Annie, the fourth girl, was very delicate, 
very gentle, and of a pious disposition, fond of her Bible, and 
of hymns. She would have been very lovely had not the 
marks and scars of disease seamed her soft cheek. ^ 

** Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilight's, too, her dusky hair." 

Every one loved her, and felt for her ; and there was some- 
thing in her whole bearing, her calm and quiet manner ; her 
unselfishness, and thoughtfulness for others, that gave the 
impression she would not long be — 

" A traveller betwixt life and death." 

Fanny, the youngest of the family, was a bright, happy 
girl, lithe and graceful, full of sparkling merriment, and 
would, if her riper years fulfilled the promise of her child- 
hood, grow up into a beautiful and attractive woman. She 
too, had soft, dark brown, curling hair. 

** But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time, and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay. 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay." 

Such is a veritable description of the family with whom 
we spent some pleasant days before our departure for 
Scotland ; and as I write of them, dead times revive, and 
I seem to take part again in our childish plays, hunting the 
butterfly from flower to flower in the large, old-fashioned, 
sweet-scented garden, or stripping the gooseberry bushes of 
their juicy fruit. And then the rides I had on an old bay 
pony, very quiet and staid, who allowed us to take any 
liberty with him, — pull his mane, or his tail, get on and off his 
back, and yet never kick, or endeavour to avenge such affronts. 
As I look back, those days seem to have been all sunshine. 
No doubt there were little troubles and sorrows, — ^small pains 
and aches, — disappointments and tears; but they are all 
forgotten now, and the past is altogether bright. 
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But why dwell on trifling incidents like these, which can 
have but little interest for any but the writer, who can recall 
the events of years far, far behind him, as if they happened 
only yesterday, and who delights in the pleasures of memory ? 
Enough to say that the visit to Castle Island came to an end, 
and not only were many farewells spoken, but many hopes 
expressed of meeting soon again, for Mrs. Johnson said, I 
remember, "that her dear friend Wilhelmina (my aunt) 
had dwelt so much on the charms of Edinburgh and its edu- 
cational advantages, that she might possibly be induced to 
settle there for a time." This made us all very glad, and took 
away the sting from the parting. There was a general 
embracing and kissing, and then my aunt, and I, and Peggy 
drove off; and, as I turned once more for a last look and 
good-bye, I saw Jane waving a handkerchief with one hand, 
and wiping away the tears that stood in her sweet brown 
eyes with the other. This increased my sorrow at parting, and 
1 was silent all the way home. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

All ! little doth tlie yonn^ one dream, 
When fall of play and childish cares. 
What power is in his wildest scream, 
Heard by his mother unawares ! 
He knows it not, he cannot gness ; 
Years to a mother bring distress ; 
Bat do not make her love the less 

Of most disastrons chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field. 



Wordsworth, 



Othello, 

And now but a week remained before we left the dear old 
house. My aunt and Peggy were very busy, and I was a 
good deal left to myself. I amused myself as best I could, 
wandering about the rooms, watching the men packing, 
climbing into hay-lofts, diving into cellars, and being as 
ubiquitous as possible. Furniture was being put away, chairs 
here, tables there, and all that my mother had left for our 
use made ready for a sale which was to take place when we 
had left. There was one good-sized dining-table, with large, 
heavy leaves, which was stowed away in a recess under the 
hall stairs, which I was bidden to avoid, as, if I attempted 
to lift the leaves, they might fall upon me and hurt me. 
But I thought this an infringement upon my liberty, and I 
was quite sure that I was strong enough to raise the leaves, 
and let them easily down again, if I wished. As often as I 
passed the recess beneath the stairs, 1 cast a wistful eye at 
the large table, and sometimes would creep in and touch it, 
but no more. At length I was seized with a strong desire to 
amuse myself with the table ; and, if I could master the 
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mystery of the leaves, what a triumph it would be ! I was 
a self-willed boy, fond of my own way, and inclined to pre- 
sume on my aunt's well-known affection. 

I often think now, how I must have tried and pained her. 
How selfish I was, not caring what trouble I gave her, only 
thinking of the indulgence of some capricious whim ! No 
sacrifice on her part was too great, if it was only for my good ; 
and now she was about to leave her friends, and the neighbour- 
hood which she loved, and where she had dwelt from her 
birth, and to go to a strange land, and all on my account^ and 
yet I could not give her the obedience which she only sought 
for my good. How little do children know the anxiety of 
their parents on their behalf ; how little they value their care 
and their wishes for their true happiness ! If they thwart 
some wish, though it be for their good, they are quick to resent 
it ; if they interfere with some indulgence, because it will 
hurt them, they deem it a desire to withhold a lawful pleasure. 
*^ Affection," as it has been said, *^ grows downward, not up- 
ward." The parent's love to the child is, as a rule, greater 
than the child's love to the parent. 

That table under the stairs nearly cut short the thread of my 
young life and sent me to a grave in the churchyard of the 
little church of the village. I was determined to lift the leaves, 
and hide under their shelter. But for disobedience I must 
have an excuse. I was not bold enough to do the thing 
defiantly. If I was found out, the apology must be ready. It 
was not the first time that I created an excuse for disobedience 
to a plain command. When I was forbidden to pluck the 
ripe apples from the trees, while I kept the injunction to the 
letter, I broke it in the spirit. I used to get under the trees 
where the branches hung low, and hitting the apples with 
my head, knock them down, and then I was able to say I had 
not gathered the fruit, but had only picked it up from the 
ground. This was certainly a bit of Jesuitry, and it shames 
me to write it down ; but it is well that my readers should 
know that I was far from being a model boy ; and in writing 

L 2 
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this story I wish to '^extenuate nothing," while I am resolved 
not to '* set anything down ill malice." 

Well, what excuse was I to find for getting under that 
table, which was to me what the forbidden fruit was to 
mother Eve % A ball, a ball was the very thing ; a ball which, 
as I was playing with it, should roll under the table, and 
which must be rescued in order to continue the game. It 
was all managed very cleverly, the ball was so thrown as to 
run where I wished it ; and I proceeded at once to get it out. 
No one was near. My aunt and Peggy and the servants 
were all occupied in a different part of the house. My heart 
beat fast, my mind was in a tumult. I hastily, and with 
some difficulty, raised the leaf that was nearest, and was 
stooping down to look for the ball, when my hand slipped, 
and the leaf came down with a sudden shock on my neck 
and pinned me to the floor. I could not move, I felt as if I 
must be suffocated or strangled. I tried to cry out, but no 
sound came, and I felt as if I must die. A sound as of the 
rushing of water filled my ears, my head grew hot, my brain 
turned, and as a great sickness fell upon me, a dizziness — as 
if I was whirling round and round, — I became unconscious. 
When I came to myself, I was lying on my aunt's bed, and 
Peggy and she were chafing my hands, bathing my forehead 
with lavender water, and looking down upon me with white 
and anxious faces. As I opened my eyes, I heard a deep 
and fervent ^* Thank God ! *' from my aunt, and her eyes 
overflowed with tears. It was some minutes before I could 
collect my thoughts and realize where I was, and some more 
before I could recall the past. How was I saved from death % 
Providentially, Peggy was passing from the kitchen through 
the hall in order to get some packing-cord, and as she came 
near the stairs, she heard a faint sound as of the shuffling of 
feet, and a low, gurgling murmur as of one in pain, and, look- 
ing into the recess, she saw at once the extremity I was in, 
and ran to my assistance. It was well that she did so. Had 
I been left a few moments longer, this Story of a Boyhood 
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would have been cut short, and I should have been cut off 
from the land of the living. In God's good mercy I was 
rescued by my aunt's dear old and faithful servant, and my 
life was preserved. I felt I had been in the very jaws of 
death, and was awed and stilled for a time, and I believe I 
thanked God and prayed ; but the impression soon faded ; 
and when in two or three days I was well, I felt myself 
something of a hero, and was proud of the adventure. Of 
course the story of my narrow escape got abroad among our 
friends, and many inquiries were made and sympathy ex- 
pressed, and congratulations poured in, and Anna came over 
to hear all about it, and I was not a little flattered by the 
stir I had excited. Anna spoke to me with tears in her eyes 
of God's love, and of the solemnity of a sudden and unprepared 
death, and I listened to her quietly, as I always did ; but if 
any impression was made, it soon passed away. 

And now came the departure from the old home, amid 
the blessings of the tenants, many of whom I loved, and 
whose cottages I used often to frequent. There they stood, 
bareheaded, with many a kind word on their lips, prayers 
that God would never ^Have us ;" that " the Saints and the 
" blissed Vargin " might be our protectors, and the " heavens 
our bed ;" and that we and the rest of the family might 
soon come back again, and '^ not let the ould house lie 
emj)ty." And several dear friends came to see us off, and 
amidst many tears we took leave of them all, and I felt a 
great pain at the heart as I took my last kiss of Anna, and J 
mounted into the postchaise and was driven away. My old 
nurse, Biddy, brought my foster brother Terence to see me, 
and some turkey's eggs which I was to take with me, ** for I 
would get none like them where I was going ;" and there 
was much weeping and many good wishes, and kisses with- 
out number, and I cried and sobbed as if my heart would 
break. And my aunt grew a little impatient, but I could 
not help it. It was such a sorrow to leave the only home I 
had known, — the garden, the lawn, and the lake, and the 
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dear friends always so affectionate and kind, and to go to 
places I had never seen, and among strange faces, — and this 
to me, who was naturally reserved and shy, whatever the 
reader may think of me from the foregoing narrative, — was 
more painful than I can tell. So the carriage rolled away 
from the dear home, and we travelled in the direction of 
Belfast, where we were to embark for Glasgow, en route for 
Edinburgh, which was to be our residence for some years. 
We paid two visits to some friends on our way, staying a 
few days at each place ; at Corrylyn with the Macaulays, a 
genial pleasant family, with grown-up sons and daughters, 
and where I was made much of by the ladies of the family. 
I remember a beautiful garden, and flour- mills, and a little 
pony phaeton, drawn by a pair of greys ; and in the evening 
a good deal of music, of which I was passionately fond, from 
a fair, sweet- looking girl. It was a pleasant time, and I 
would gladly have lingered there, instead of passing on. 
The last visit we paid was to three ladies who lived between 
Corrylyn and Belfast, and who, I fancy, were young, but 
being older than I was by many years, I considered them 
elderly. Age is a comparative thing; and children think 
every one old who has passed the boyhood and the girlhood 
stage. These three maidens were very pretty, I remember ; 
and the eldest, I could not help observing, was an object of 
great attraction to a tall, handsome gentleman who often rode 
over from a neighbouring country-house, and who seldom 
left her side. Peggy told me they were " courtin'," and when 
they were married they would make " a beautiful couple, 
God bless them, and might the Vargin ever protect them !" 
The Miss Perrins lived in a picturesque thatched cottage, 
with roses and honeysuckle trained up the walls, and a 
garden in Irout filled with sweet-smelling flowers, and the 
trim and well-ordered beds had an edging of box. There 
was an orchard on one side, and a kitchen garden to the 
south, on whose walls were trained purple plums, golden 
pears, and yellow apricots, whil§ standard apple-trees were 
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laden with rosy or rosset fruit The Miss Perrins were so 
kind, — ^gave themselves over so much to me, — more 
especially Julia and Florence, who had no lover to engage 
their attention, that the place was to me like a Paradise, 
and I wished that I could stay there always. There were 
so many beautiful things in the house,— china, paintings, 
and books full of pictures, and toys, and a great hobby-horse 
in a play-room upstairs, that I was never in want of amuse- 
ment, and the days slipped by only too quickly. On the 
last evening of our stay, when we were about to separate for 
the night, and to retire to our rooms, and I was feeling very 
sad, — for the coming morrow was casting its shadows before, 
— the maid-servant ran in with alarm on her face, saying 
that the cottage was on fire. We all started to our fefet, and 
Mr. Pakenham, Mary Perrin's betrothed, sent the servant at 
once for the gardener, the groom, and the other men about 
the house, and went himself to see where the fire had 
broken out. It was fortunate he had not left us and gone 
home. The others rushed into the garden in front, and 
there, on looking up, we saw the thatch in a bl^ze, and the 
sparks were rising in showers and pieces of burning wood 
were falling at our feet. We stood in terror, watching the 
flames, fearing that they would soon reach to the rafters, and 
thence spread to the timbered walls, and that the house must 
inevitably be burnt to the ground. The alarm had been 
given. Many of the people from the neighbouring cottages 
were on the spot ; Mr. Pakenham got several men under 
his control ; he had a long ladder placed on the gable wall ; 
one man after another supplied him with buckets of water, 
which were thrown on the burning thatch; the gardener 
had his hose in good working order, and as there was hardly 
any wind, the flames were more easily kept down ; and we 
saw from below, that though they still roared and blazed, 
they did not spread, and the hope grew strong that the fire 
might be subdued and the house be saved. In the mean- 
time the Miss Perrins, assisted by the female servants, were 
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carrying out some of the more valuable pieces of furniture, 
china, and pictures and clocks, and laying them on the green 
plot of grass before the door ; and as the night was fine, 
not even the rarer articles of vertu could receive any damage. 
Mary Perrin's attention, as was but natural, was more en- 
grossed by Mr. Pakenham, and his noble efforts to quench 
the fire, than by anything else ; and she stood gazing up at 
liim, motionless, and with hands clasped, and lips that 
seemed moved in prayer. Once he was in great danger. A 
beam fell in with a crash, and he was seen to stagger, as if 
he too might go down under the burning thatch ; and Miss 
Perrin, who saw his danger, uttered a sharp cry of pain, and 
was caught in her sister Julia's arms as she sank on the ground. 
She did not, however, lose consciousness, and, by a strong 
effort of the will, recovered, and moved to one of the seats 
on the grass, and again fastened her gaze upon her lover, 
whose endeavours, seconded by those who manfully helped 
him, were successful, and at length the fire was conquered, and 
the house, with the exception of a room or two in the upper 
storey, was saved. It was an exciting night. I have never for- 
gotten it.. I could do but little; that little, however, I did, 
and helped in moving some things which the ladies valued to 
a place of security. What grateful hearts there were in the 
cottage, — what fervent praises to Him who suffered no life 
to be lost, and who blessed their efforts to the rescue of the 
house from the entire destruction with which it was threatened. 
There was not much sleep for any that night. Two of the 
servants' bedrooms were destroyed, and they sought a short 
rest in the houses of kindly neighbours. I was sent to bed, 
but I believe that my aunt and the rest of the' party sat up 
talking till the morning. I remember that the first sight that 
met my eyes as I looked out of the window when I got up 
to dress was Mr. Pakenham and Mary Perrin walking 
together in the little garden, and happiness gleamed like the 
dawn from their faces. My aunt and I left that afternoon 
amid many kind words on the part of our friends, and many 
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warm congratulations on ours that the damage done by the 
fire had been so small compared with what it might have 
been ; with mutual hopes expressed of future meetings ; and 
with a promise drawn by my aunt from Mary that she must 
write and tell us whon her wedding-day was fixed. 

Mr. Pakenham, promised that Mary should not forget this, 
for he would faithfully keep her in mind of what she had 
said. 

ISo we passed on our way to Belfast, and then on to 
Bangor. Bangor was even at that time a fashionable water- 
ing-place ; but we went there, not for fashion's sake, but to 
be near some relations. There I went every day to a 
small school kept by a lady, "just," as my aunt said, 
" to give me something to do, and to keep up my spelling and 
writing, and multiplication table, and that I might not be 
wholly idle." I did not mind this much, as my governess 
took a fancy to me, and ** Walker's Dictionary " was put aside 
for another which was easier, and did not give so many mean- 
ings to each word. It was a pleasant enough time, for I had 
some bathing, and my cousins had us in often to dinner and 
tea, and we had many happy hours in gathering shells on the 
beach, in watching the star-fish, and collecting the beautiful 
and many-coloured seaweed. 

The day fixed for our leaving " ould Ireland " and going 
on board at Belfast the steamboat for Glasgow, came all too 
soon, but the sea and the boat had the charms of novelty 
for me, and my whole attention was fixed on the sailors, 
and the rigging, and the great paddle-wheels of the vessel. 
So I moved from one object of attraction to another, ran 
up and down the deck, and was delighting myself with 
objects so novel and strange, and enjoying a strong fresh 
breeze which was blowing in my face, when all at once I 
was seized with a sudden giddiness, the ship seemed to be 
whirling round and round, I felt a horrible nausea, a sen- 
sation of sickness such as I had never experienced before, 
and I staggered to a seat. The ever- watchful Peggy came 4io 
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my aid in a moment, bore me to the vessel's side, and there, 
leaning over the gangway, I paid unwilling tribute to the sea. 
Then I was borne off ignominiously to bed, where I lay in 
much tribulation and anguish until the steamboat reached 
the Broomilaw at Glasgow, where we landed, and where I, 
still sick and giddy, was only too glad to find myself once 
more on terra firma. Bat though delighted to escape from 
the steamer, I was feeling miserable and wretched. It was 
a dreary, drizzling morning ; a dense pall of heavy smoke 
was over the town. The streets were full of a hurrying, 
bustling crowd, most of whom looked very poor ; and loud 
cries of fish or vegetables for sale were distracting to the 
head as well as to the ear. I felt that I was in a strange 
country, among strangers, — far away from my old home and 
friends, among a people whose very accent was harsh and 
disagreeable, and whose language as the porters offered their 
services, or men and women spoke to one another as they 
passed, seemed to me an unknown tongue. Then, too, as I 
stood there, waiting until the luggage was brought ashore 
from the steamboat, looking, I have no doubt, as ill and 
wretched as I felt, I saw some little boys pointing at me and 
laughing, and making me a butt for their fun. 

" Eh, Sandy, but he's a queer 'un ! See, if he hasn't got 
his puir mither's shawl roun' his throat. I wish I could only 
have him out here, I would tie him till his mither's apron- 
strings." 

And Sandy, coming a little nearer to me, said, — 

^^ Come here, laddy, come here, and have a fight. 
I'll soon gie ye a black eye to tak to your hame." 

And as he doubled his fists, I shrank nearer to my aunt, 
and, holding her hand as firmly as I could, burst into tears. 
At which the boys laughed the more ; but seeing that my 
aunt observed them, they were alarmed by her indignant 
frown, and perceiving a movement which she made towards 
them with her umbrella, they ran off and disappeared. 

Thus sadly ended the old life ; thus pitifully began the new. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

O Days of cloud ! O days of rain ! 

With face against the window-pane 
We watch the driving of the showers, 
And count the long and dreary hoars ; 

But wherefore murmur or complain ? 

We hope, nor do we hope in vain, 
The sun will soon shine forth again, 
And waken into life the flowers, 
days of cloud ! 

Then, if no shadows shall remain, 
Nor shrouding mists hide hill and plain, 
And birds sing in the leafy bowers, 
And sapphire skies once more are ours. 
Peace lioth at the heart of pain, 

days of cloud ! 

5on^s in Mawy Keys. 

As we had a good many boxes and other impedimenta, we 
took the canal-boat to Edinburgh, and as there were no waves, 
and not a ripple on the sluggish water, I fared better than 
on the steamboat, but was heartily tired of the confine- 
ment, and of the poor accommodation, and was glad when 
we reached the grey capital of the North. I had never been 
in a large city before ; and the crowds in the streets, and 
the noise and bustle, and the strangeness of the whole scene, 
and the feeling that we were far from the dear old home, and 
that the sea, — to me ** great and wide " — lay between me 
and it, — overwhelmed me with a sense of loneliness and 
dread ; and while my aunt and Peggy were seeing the 
luggage removed and put upon a coach that was to take us 
to an hotel for the night, I stood on the landing-place, one of 
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the most miserable of boys. The hotel, as far as I can 
recollect, was somewhere in the south of the city, and the 
next day we left it for lodgings in the same quarter, which 
my aunt took after a weary hunt for a resting-place for the 
soles of our feet. But a resting-place they did not prove. 
One night's experience was enough. What a night ! I 
slept in a little room off my aunt's, and more than once she 
came in the dark hours, like Lady Macbeth, with a taper, to 
see how it fared with me ; and to tell the truth it fared but 
badly ; for the bed seemed alive with black crawling insects 
which made the night hideous, and sucked one's blood like 
vampires. To see these loathsome things when the sheet 
was turned down, and the light brought to bear upon them, 
scampering to their dens in the bedposts — faugh ! the very 
remembrance sickens. Alas ! that was not a solitary ex- 
perience. We were driven from two or three lodgings, each 
as terrible as the other, — driven away with fevered blood, 
and such dark red blotches on face and hands that made us 
for many days a spectacle to men and angels. At last 
fortunately my aunt remembered a letter of introduction she 
had brought with her to a Major Hamilton and his wife, 
Irish people, and friends of some of her oldest friends, who 
lived in a different part of Edinburgh, in St. Brunhilda's Kow, 
and in an agreeable quarter of the city, from which the country 
and the Firth of Forth beyond might be reached in a short 
time by a moderately good walker. These friends soon 
found for the strangers in a strange land pleasant apart- 
ments in a small house situated in a garden well stocked 
with all the old-fashioned flowers, with standard apple-trees, 
and pear-trees trained against the walls. The landlady, Mrs. 
Peebles, was a young and buxom widow, very smiling and 
good-humoured, and ready to do all that lay in her power 
to please, and give us satisfaction. She had another lodger, 
a gentleman, " a Writer to the Signet," if I remember cor- 
rectly, who left home immediately after break last, and did not 
return until the evening, when he dined. He was frank in 
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manner, always greeted me with a smile and a kindly word 
when we met on the stairs, or in the garden, and won my 
heart by giving me marbles, and little boxes of ** sweeties," 
for which delicacies Edinburgh has always been celebrated. 
He spent his Sundays in the country, so that we never 
knew whether he went to church or not ; and my aunt used 
gravely to say this was the only thing about him which 
she did not like, and feared he was but too careless about the 
highest interests of all. When slie would mention this to our 
laudlady, she would blush and smile, and say that " she 
hoped Mr. Cochrane was better than she supposed." 

" He was a dear good gentleman," she would add, " and 
always paid his rent regularly, and gave no trouble in the 
house." 

As for Peggy, she often gave Mrs. Peebles a piece of 
advice, and warned her against being too intimate with her 
lodger on the- ground floor ; not to be beguiled by his good 
looks and witching tongue, for that no good could come of 
it. Alas ! how vain is counsel ! It seldom is taken seriously, 
and often comes too late. Poor, pretty, pleasant, kindly 
Mrs. Peebles ! 

We were delighted with our apartments, with the land- 
lady, with the garden, with the walks in the country near, 
and with the Hamiltons, who speedily introduced my aunt 
to their friends, who kindly came to visit us. It was 
thought well that I should not enter the New Academy just 
at once, but should have a little preparatory instruction in the 
Circus Place School, then having a great reputation for the 
training of little boys and girls, and for ^* teaching the young 
idea how to shoot." It was a mixed school, and there I 
learnt spelling and grammar, and the multiplication table, 
and writing. I believe I was a tolerably quick little boy ; 
and I remember to this day my pride in getting up with a 
bound to the top of my class for being able to spell the word 
"Russia," which was a crux to all the others. 

Some of the bigger boys, and even the greater girls, were 
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disposed to bully me, and used to laugh at what they called 
my '* curley pow," a head of hair black, thick, and crisp, 
and at my accent, in which they detected the least hint of an 
Irish brogue, though I think this was a libel, as I have been 
singularly free through life from any peculiar accent whatso- 
ever, — so at least I have been told. Their Scotch accent and 
intonation I could not bear, in fact disliked it thoroughly, 
and thought it sounded unrefined and common. I learned 
to like it better afterward, especially the soft Lowland 
Scotch, sweet as that which must have fallen from the lips 
of " the Lady of the Lake," of whom the poet of Scotland 
says, — 

** What tho' upon her 8i>eecli there hung 
The accents of the moantain tongae, — 
Those silver soandn so soft, so clear, 
The listener held his breath to hear.'' 

The boys called me " Paddy," and I in return called them 
" Sawny," so we were quits here ; and I think they eyed me 
with jealousy because, thanks to my aunt and *^ Walker's 
Dictionary," I used to beat them at spelling, and in this 
branch of learning was always at the top of the class. When 
any of my school-fellows were inclined to avenge themselves 
because of my success, I fo\md a staunch friend in the oldest 
girl in the school, who always took my part, and delivered 
me from the hands of the tormentors. She was a fine, 
handsome specimen of the young Scotchwoman, about 
twelve years of age, — a Miss Beilby, who took me under her 
especial care, and proved herself a true and constant pro- 
tectress. She gave me help, too, in my lessons, whenever 
I needed it, which was often enough, and laid me under a 
deep debt of gratitude which I remember thankfully to the 
present day. What I owe through a long life to the firm, 
and fast, and pure friendship of women, what pleasure that 
friendship has given me, — what help in various ways, — 
what comfort in sorrow, — what strength in weakness, it 
were not possible to say. But I have always had, and have 
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still, the highest opinion of women, and have to thank God 
for the many fine examples of womanhood it has heen my 
good fortune to meet with. The earth has been brighter for 
their presence ; the world the better for their example. 
Many beautiful things have been said on this subject both 
in poetry and prose, and with great truth, though at times 
the writers seem to speak of an angel, not a woman — of 

" A creature all too bright or good 
For hamaTi nature's daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles." 

But of a truth, what can be said more than this, which 
was said centuries ago by a poet and philosopher 2 " Favour 
is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman that f eareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised. Give her of the fruits of 
her hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates." 

How thoughts beget thoughts ! All these pretty reflec- 
tions have flowed from the kindness of fair Maggie Beilby 
to me, her little protegd She has still a warm place in my 
memory, though when I was removed from the Circus Place 
School to the New Academy, I lost sight of her, and only 
had a passing glimpse of her now and then. Sometimes she 
smiled upon me from a carriage ; once or twice kissed her 
hand to me from the opposite side of the street ; but these 
occasions were ** like angels' visits few and far between," 
and she soon dropped out of my life altogether. What 
became of her I never heard. 

After a few months at Circus Place, I was entered at the 
Academy, and placed in the first class under Mr. Ferguson, 
and, if I remember right, at the bottom. Mr. Ferguson, as he 
rises before my mind's eye, was a spare, wiry man, dark of 
hair and complexion, a good scholar and excellent teacher, 
somewhat given to outbursts of wrath, if our lessons were 
not properly learnt, and one who inspired my timid heart 
with great awe. If we boys did not answer as he thought 
we ought to do^ he would take his leathern tawse^ and 
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make a circuit of the class, applying this instrument of 
punishment to the legs of all the class without distinction 
or discrimination. There was a general shrinking into our- 
selves as he made the round of the schoolroom, and all legs 
were thrust as far as possible, and as quickly as might be, 
under the forms on which we sat. Well do I remember his 
flashing eyes and shrill voice as he poured forth his mpid 
denunciation of the general stupidity and inattention of 
his pupils. I believe he was a kind man at heart, and 
very pleasant in his softer moods ; he was also very just 
and impartial in his dealings with the boys ; and though 
doubtless he had his favourites among the fifty or sixty in his 
class, he never allowed his favouritism to appear, or to warp 
his better judgment. I liked him, and I think he was 
generally respected and esteemed. 

It was not long before I got near the top of the class; 
sometimes I was even '*Dux," but I never retained this 
place for any length of time, and was ofbener third or fourth 
than first, — Patrick Arkley, who in after years became High 
Sheriff of Edinburgh, and was held in great respect and 
esteem by his fellow-citizens, being seldom ousted from his 
place of pre-eminence. Those were the palmy days of the 
Academy, when Archdeacon Williams was Principal, and 
Gumming and Carmichael were classical masters, and Gloag 
taught writing and mathematics, and Dwyer took classes in 
English. French was taught by a clever and charming man, 
whose name has gone from me, and who had all the liveliness 
and grace peculiar to men of his nation. Young Tait, who 
in the coming years was to be Archbishop of Canterbury, 
had passed through the school, and had left his mark as a 
distinguished scholar, winning golden opinions from all, some 
little time before I entered. So the school, though in its 
first youth, had already won some prestige from the scholars 
it had sent forth, some of whom were carrying off honours 
at the English Universities. In my own class were Eobert 
Balfour, afterwards to be well known as a man forward in all 
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works of Christian philanthropy in Edinburgh ; and J. C. 
Shairp, who was to become Principal of the united colleges 
of St. Sal va tor and St. Leonard's, in St. Andrew's, and also 
author of **The Poetic Interpretation of Nature," and of 
'^ Culture anxi Eeligion," a gentlemanlike, sweet-tempered boy, 
of great promise and talent, which future years saw fulfilled. 
And were not the two Sandfords in the class, — ^nephews of 
the Bishop of Edinburgh ? I think so. One was Permanent 
Secretary of the Education Department, and the other holds 
a high position in the Colonial Church. I had intimate personal 
friends amongst the boys, — whom I loved more than others, 
and to whom I was very specially drawn. Robert Balfour ; 
Robert Beatson — a boy with a club foot, but strong, and good 
at games ; Sir Charles Ochterlony, son of an Indian hero ; 
John Taylor ; William Blackburne ; James Seaton, and Robert 
Muir, a son of the handsome and gifted minister of St. 
Stephen's, who was its first incumbent, and who ministered 
there for many years. Though of a kindred spirit with 
Chalmers, and Guthrie, and Candlish, Dr. Muir did not leave 
the Established Church at the Disruption, but preferred to 
walk in the old paths. Taylor and I were very dear friends, 
and were together as much as possible. He was a gentle and 
grave boy, of good gifts, but rather of a dreamy nature, and 
his thoughts often wandered while his eyes were fixed on the 
pages of Sallust or Virgil. So he never reached the place 
which his abilities, if concentrated on his work, would have 
secured. What a talent he had for drawing ! How I envied 
the facility with which he made a sketch, whether of man, 
or house, or tree ! He would make a caricature of one 
of the masters, or of one of the, boys, to the life; and of 
some of these little pencil drawings even Thackeray need 
not have been ashamed. Many a merry laugh we had over 
them, as he would make his drawings on a scrap of paper, or 
even on the blank leaf of one of his books. The ample 
proportions, and large genial face of Archdeacon Williams 
would often appear on his paper in contrast with the tliin 
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form aud lined face of Mr. Ferguson, and these two would be 
labelled as Pharaoh's fat and lean kine. And yet there was 
nothing ill-natured in all this, and these humorous sketches 
were intended for no eyes but our own. 

Blackburne was a pleasant, cheery boy, black-eyed, but 
with no particular gifts, the son of a planter in the West 
Indies, and as such exposed to the taunts of his companions 
as being the son of a man who kept slaves. Seaton was in 
the same condition. His father had sugar estates in Jamaica. 
Seaton was a very handsome youth, of a pale dark complexion, 
and had the sweetest of expressions ; large brown eyes, and 
beautiful wavy hair of a glossy black. He too had to suffer 
something from his class-mates, for emancipation was in the 
air; and I must say that the boys whose fathers had no 
interest in slave-holding mostly took the part of freedom. 
The eloquent voices of Wilberforce and Thornton were 
making themselves heard in Parliament, and were shaking 
the Senate-house with their stirring appeals on behalf of the 
oppressed and down-trodden African. Petitions on both 
sides of the question were being got up and signed, — some 
for the continuation of things as they were, others for the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the British Possessions. For, 
strange to say, many people of sense and even of piety de- 
fended the institution and practice of slavery. They could 
not have known all its horrors, or the evils that sprang 
from this root of bitterness, the sufferings, and the vice, 
and the misery, or they would have been ready to " undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free." No 
doubt some saw the dangers of the immediate abolition of a 
long-established system, and many sincerely felt the necessity 
of preparation for so great a revolution ; but they forgot that 
the system was in entire antagonism to the law of God and 
the merciful principles of the Gospel. But others, it is to be 
feared, thought only of self, and the loss they should sustain, 
were emancipation to be carried. It was not to be supposed 
that boys would enter into all the arguments for and against 
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abolition, and several of us were no doubt influenced by the 
opinions and interests of parents .and friends. My own grand- 
father had large sugar estates in Antigua. This may have 
had its effect on me, as had also large coloured prints in some 
of which the emancipated slave was represented as hunger- 
stricken, wandering about in search of food and employment 
for himself, his wife, and family ; while the unemancipated 
was shown in the happy condition of a fat and sleek negro, 
with a broad grin upon his face, playing with his master's 
children. So, after a little hesitation, I remember I screwed 
up my courage to the sticking-point, and going into a 
chemist's shop, outside which was printed a notice that 
petitions against the emancipation of slaves might be signed 
there, I attached my name to the document. I blushed as I 
did so, but this was simply from shyness, and not because I 
was ashamed of my action, for I should have blushed equally 
had my name appeared in the just and righteous cause of 
liberty. I did not, however, get off scot free ; for when 
Robert Balfour, a staunch Whig in politics, heard what I had 
done, he poured upon me the vials of his wrath in a torrent 
of eloquence, which fairly swept me away before it, and 
made me feel guilty of having committed a great crime. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul. — I ^a,muel xviii. 1. 

We did not think he would have died, 

We hoped when hope was o'er ; 
We fondly thought the little life 

Would be our life once more. 

Yoices from the Lakes, 

How those old days rise up before me, with all their young 
enthusiasms and pleasures, with all their boyish rivalries and 
hopes ! 

Our circle of acquaintances soon enlarged. Friendship 
with the boys extended to acquaintance with their families ; 
and this brought us much enjoyment. Thus I became known 
to the Stewarts — a widowed mother, two sons, and two 
daughters, Jane and Margaret, who had left Dumfriesshire for 
Edinburgh, for the sake of education ; and the Melvilles, a 
cultured and intelligent family — the ladies being intensely 
liberal, and strongly in favour of progress and the Reform 
Bill, and as eloquent in advocating their peculiar views as 
ladies always are. I formed a close friendship, too> with the 
Wintervilles, the kindest of the kind ; Mrs. Winterville, the 
mother of three sons and two daughters, was still beautiful, 
with the darkest of hair and eyes, and a brilliant complexion, 
and I admired and loved her with a deep and true aflfection. 
The eldest of her sons, Alexander, is well known in all the 
churches as a faithful minister in the Free Church, and an 
eminent Evangelist, who has made a tour of the globe in the 
missionary cause, and has been much honoured as a herald of 
the gospel of grace and peace. He left the Established Church 
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at the Disruption, and cast in his lot with the noble men, who, 
headed by Chalmers, Cunningham, Candlish, and Guthrie, 
counted all things but loss for conscience' sake, and for what 
they believed the cause of Christ. He was some years my 
senior, and I used to look up to him with a certain respect, 
for even in his youthful days he had determined to devotehim- 
self to the ministry, and was now preparing for that sacred pro- 
fession. He had been at the High School, not the Academy, 
and had carried off many a prize. How good he was to me ! 
He would read over with me in the evenings the lessons I 
had to prepare the next day ; and I was indebted to him for 
any success I had in the translation of Sallust, or Hoi*ace, or 
Xenophon, or Homer. He was a friend of McCheyne, also 
an ornament to the Scotch Church — a man of a rare spiritual 
mind, and deep piety, during whose ministry in Dundee a re- 
markable revival took place, which for the time turned the 
city upside down. He was removed to the higher world, we 
should say, prematurely, only that we know " our times are 
in God's hand," and no one can be taken away before his 
time ; it is not until ** the fruit is brought forth," and " the 
full corn is in the ear,** that the Eeaper interferes ; then " He 
putteth in the sickle because the harvest is come." 

My recollections of McCheyne are those of a tall, slender 
lad, with a sweet, pleasant face, bright yet grave, fond of 
play, and of a blameless life. I remember to this day his 
tartan trousers, which excited my admiration and my envy. 

The boy, however, who was nearest my own age in the 
Winterville family was the third son — Frank — with whom 
I formed a strong friendship ; and indeed I may say that my 
soul was knit to his as closely as Jonathan's to David's, and 
that I loved him as my own soul. It was a mutual affection. 
We were as much together as possible, and I spent a large 
portion of my leisure time in his father's house. He was play- 
ful and yet serious beyond his years, with pure instincts that 
shrank sensitively from all that was evil. It may seem strange 
that one so young should think so much of the future world — 
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not death, but life — as he did. If he did not see visions, he 
certainly dreamt dreams. Well do I remember the delight 
with which he told me of the bright things that often passed 
before him during the hours of sleep, — when he seemed to 
have been caught into Paradise, and to have seen the tree 
of life, and the crystal river, and angels harping with their 
harps, and Jesus, the crown and centre of all. I too had 
my dreams, but not like his. They were of a much more 
earthly nature ; and I often wished I had had his experience ; 
but, alas ! the spirits did not come from the vast heavens at 
my call. And yet, with a mind spiritual beyond his years, 
there was nothing morbid about him, but he entered into all 
games and sports as heartily as any of us, and his laugh was 
the merriest of all. I cannot say that he was a general 
favourite, for his very piety and purity were a reproach to 
boys of a coarser nature, who could not understand his 
goodness, and who regarded him as a ** milk-sop" and a 
" moUy-caudle.'* However, he and I, though I was far be- 
neath him in all respects, were chief friends ; and his mother 
loved me for his sake. 

It was while we were in the midst of our school life, with 
happy pauses for play, that an epidemic of typhus fever broke 
out in Edinburgh, and many, both young and old, were laid 
prostrate, and some never recovered from the fatal malady. 
I and others were made to wear little bags of camphor round 
our necks, and many other precautions were taken to shield 
us from the disease. 

One evening Frank had been with us, but he was evidently 
not in his usual happy spirits ; he was languid, complained 
of a headache and of feeling tired, soon put away the 
draught-board, and said he must go home early. He left us 
after an aflfectionate " good-night," and I walked with him to 
his door, and on the step said " good-night " again, kissed 
him on the cheek, and returned. My aunt looked grave^ 
shook her head, and hoped '* the dear boy " had not caught 
the infection. My heart grew sick at the thought; but I 
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exclaimed, " Oh, no, it could not be ! — it was only a headache, 
and he would be well in the morning," When the morning 
came, I ran over early to his house in Gibraltar Terrace, to 
inquire how he was, and a servant met me at the door, to say 
that the doctor had already been there, and there was no 
doubt that Master Frank had caught the fever, and that he 
must see no one but his mother and the nurse, and be isolated 
from every one else. I turned away sore at heart, for though 
I had no fear of his recovery, and the thought of his djring 
never entered my head, yet I did not like to think of his 
being shut up in a sick-room, and of not seeing him, perhaps, 
for weeks, and of our walks and talks being interrupted. I 
daily called at the house to learn how he was ; often crept 
round by the little garden to look up at the windows of the 
room where he lay, and across which the blinds were closely 
drawn, saddened at times by the report that he was still very 
ill, and at others cheered by the intelligence that he was 
better. 

So wore on the weeks, and at last, after much anxiety, I 
heard that the fever had gone, and that the doctor gave hopes 
that he would shortly regain his strength, and get well. 
This was joyful news, and my only desire was now to be 
admitted to the sick-chamber, and see him once more. He, I 
was told by his sister, whom I met occasionally in the street, 
was equally anxious to see me ; and they hoped that in a 
short time I should be admitted to his room. " But he must 
be stronger first, as he was not able as yet to bear any 
excitement." At length the longed-for day arrived. A 
message came from his mother that I might come the 
next afternoon and see him, and that Frank was 
eagerly expecting me. It was with a beating heart that I 
found myself at the door, and was taken up by the servant 
to his room, where I found his mother with a happy smile 
on her face, and a warm welcome on her lips, and where he 
was sitting in an easy chair, wrapped up in blankets, looking 
pale and worn, and yet with a beautiful warm flush on his 
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cheek. How glad he was to see me ! How glad was I to 
see him ! I took a low chair near him, and there we sat 
hand in hand, talking for a little while over all that had 
happened since he had heen laid up. His mother left us 
together, that our conversation might be free and unrestrained. 
It was a happy half -hour. Then he told me how glad he 
was to be better ; how wearied he was of lying so long in 
bed, and how he longed to got out into the air, and to have 
a walk with me into the country as formerly. He had 
suffered much from severe headache, and the fever seemed to 
bum him up. Oh, how he had longed for something to cool 
his tongue, his throat, his limbs ! His mind had wandered, 
but his wanderings were not painful, — pleasant rather,— for 
his thoughts were all about what was beautiful and bright. 
He had dreams as of paradise, — of fragrant flowers, and 
singing birds, and green pasture-grounds, and cool fountains 
springing under the shade of branching trees where the sun 
never reached, and into whose glassy waters one had but to 
go down to be refreshed. Only to touch the waters had a 
cool, delicious effect, and banished the fever from the frame. 
These dreams he told to me alone ; and many another thought 
of his heart he poured into my ear. And then his mother 
came, and said, as he was not strong, I must now go, but I 
was to come again soon, and stay a longer time. And 
Frank's last words were, as he bent down, and kissed me on 
the forehead, " Now don't forget, come very, very soon." 
This I promised to do, and this I meant to do, for did we 
not love one another with a pure and passionate love % His 
mother that day kissed me on the cheek, and I left with a 
happy, hopeful heart. A day or two after I was again at 
the door, this time to hear that Frank was not so well, and 
that strict orders were given by the doctor that he should 
see no one, and should keep in bed. I never saw him again. 
He had a relapse ; the fever returned ; his weakness 
increased ; and before a week was over he had passed into 
the world of his dreams, where he saw with waking eyes 
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the glories of paradise, and bathed in wells of light, 
and had his part with all the saints of God. No 
one sorrowed more than I did, or wept more bitterly 
over his death, or missed him more. His mother sent 
me a beautiful letter, telling me of the peace and calmness 
of his latter end, and saying that '* he had loved me as a 
brother," and that she must now always love me as a son. 
This letter was accompanied with one of Frank's books 
which he wished me to have, — a copy of ** Sandford and 
Merton," beautifully bound. That letter and that book 
formed part of my most valued treasures for many years, — 
the letter placed in the pages of the book, and the book care- 
fully put by. I now became like a son or brother in the 
family ; and Alexander, who, as I have said, was studying 
with a view to becoming a minister in the Scottish Church, 
and George, who had chosen the sea as his profession, and 
Colin, the youngest boy, who was at the High School, all 
treated me with the greatest affection. So did their two 
sisters, — Ellen, a clever, quaint girl, with a genius for music ; 
and sweet, pretty Mary, full of wit even in these young 
days, and the very impersonation of mirth and brightness. 
They put into my life much of its happiness and sunshine, 
and I remember them with a deep and brotherly love. 
They are most of them gone now — all but Alexander, who 
is now Dr. Winterville, whose praise is in all the churches 
— and Colin whose home is in a foreign land. Frank 
has not been forgotten, and one of my sons bears his name, 
given to him in memory of my dear and early lost friend. 

When he died a light seemed to go out of my life, and 
my heart was conscious of a great blank. I had other friends, 
but none like the one that was gone. Then as time wore on, 
the sorrow lost its bitterness, and the spirits and temperament 
of youth regained their sway. 

I became very intimate with another boy, some years 
older than myself, who lived near, and was also at the 
Academy, but in a higher class than I had yet reached, a 
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clever fellow, who had carried off prize after prize, and 
whom I regarded with pride, not unmingled with envy. He 
was very handsome, and of attractive and winning manners ; 
something, too, of a youthful dandy, for he was always well 
dressed, and carried with him an odour of sweet scents 
which roused my admiration. 

He was in all respects the contrast of Frank Winterville, 
whom Hector Keathley, in the strength and flush of his 
older years, regarded with something of contempt, as a 
namhy-pamby boy, morbid, delicate, and dreamy. Still, 
knowing my feelings for Frank, he avoided any needless 
expression of these opinions, and seldom hurt me by any 
unkind remarks about my friend. Hector was the only 
child of his father, who was a Writer to the Signet. His 
mother was dead ; and a housekeeper, courtly and pleasant, 
presided over the household. His father was very proud of 
his son, and, as it might be supposed, delighted to indulge 
him, and meet his every wish. This was not the best thing 
for Hector, and strengthened the faults of a character 
which, with many good qualities, was naturally selfish, 
pleasure-loving, and vain. I was fond of him, — fond of his 
courage and precocious manliness, — fond of his dash and 
humour, and fun. He did me no good. He was lacking in 
reverence, and was entirely devoid of any religious sentiment. 
He went to the kirk on the Sunday morning with his 
father, but this he described as his two " P's " — Penance and 
Purgatory. " I did my penance to-day, and safely passed 
through my purgatory," he used to say when I met him 
after the morning service. And then he laughed a sweet, 
merry laugh, and the rest of the day he passed in any way 
he liked. He was a great favourite with my aunt ; but 
she did not know his thoughts about church, or about 
many other things, or he would have fallen terribly in her 
estimation. She was glad, I think, that I should have 
another friend to take the place of him I had lost. I 
confess to being shocked at first by Hector's freedom of 
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thought and expression on other matters besides religion, 
and at his jests on subjects allusion to which brought a blush 
to the cheek; but I too soon became familiar with his 
manner, and listened when the ear ought to have been closed. 
How evil things cling to on© ! How many things we remem- 
ber which we would fain forget ; and how many we forget 
which we would fain remember ! Hector had a certain fas- 
cination for me from his age, and from his cleverness, but T 
felt, if my aunt knew all, she would not have encouraged our 
intimacy as she did. She admired him; his beauty, his 
talent, his gentlemanly bearing, and she always gave him a 
welcome to Mrs. Peebles' little house in the garden. It was 
Hector, who by some laughing remark first drew Peggy's 
eyes upon Mr. Cochrane and our pretty landlady, and made 
her shake her head when she saw them sometimes return 
together from a late evening walk. At such times, if Peggy 
ventured afterwards upon a word of caution to the blushing 
widow, the latter would bridle up, and assume an offended 
air, and say that ** she had only met Mr. Cochrane acciden- 
tally, and that she was old enough to take care of herself, 
and that she wished people would mind their own business,'* 
to which Peggy would reply that " Shure they met acciden- 
tally mighty often, and she did not know how they could 
always be a-walking the same way, and that men were often 
desateful, and women often desaved." At which Mrs. Peebles 
would bridle up still more, and walk away in a tiff. I saw 
that my aunt did not like the familiarity between the lodger 
and our landlady ; and once when she encountered Mrs. 
Peebles coming out of the room where Mr. Cochrane had 
been dining, — for our landlady always w^aited on him herself 
at all his meals, leaving the servant to attend upon us, — she 
gave her a look and a frown which were intended as a rebuke, 
but which only evoked a conscious embarrassment, and a con- 
strained smile. I was with my aunt at the time, and, noticing 
her severe expression, and the piteous look on Mrs. Peebles' 
face, all my compassion went out towards the latter, and I 
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was not surprised that Mr. Cochrane preferred that she 
should wait at his dinner-table rather than the somewhat 
awkward servant girl, Jean Macrae. I knew which I should 
have liked best to hand the vegetables, and the sauces, and 
to remove and replace the dishes prepared by Mrs. Peebles' 
own skilful hand. One day, when I was kept from school, 
because of a cold, or some trifling ailment, I met Mrs. 
s Peebles coming out of my aunt's room, her face was 
flushed, tears were flowing from her eyes, and she 
passed me hastily without her usual kind smile and word of 
recognition, and my heart felt very sore for her, and I was 
sure my aunt had been speaking harshly to her, or she 
would not cry as she did. When Hector came in to know 
how I was, I told him of this, and said with some indignation 
that it was very hard that Mr. Cochrane might not court 
Mrs. Peebles if he liked, and why should they not marry if it 
pleased them 1 

Hector laughed one of his merry laughs, and exclaimed, 
'* You dear innocent fellow, Mr. Cochrane is not likely to 
marry 7ze7\" 

I answered, '* Why not % She was very pretty, and nice, 
and I was sure he was very fond of her." But I was met 
by another laugh, and then my aunt coming in, interrupted 
the conversation, and the matter was for a time forgotten. 

The widow and Mr. Cochrane were not seen so often 
together. She had evidently listened to my aunt's good 
advice ; and though she did not act upon her suggestion, 
and give her lodger notice to quit, she was more prudent ; 
sent Jean Macrae to attend upon him at meals, and went out 
to walk by herself into the country, or accompanied by a 
female friend. My good aunt was much pleased by the 
effect of her counsel ; took Mrs. Peebles back into favour, 
and went so far as to hope that she would sometimes take 
me with her in her rambles ; on which she curtseyed, and 
said, " she would be proud to do so ;" and I, in my little 
heart, resolved in silence she never should have that pleasure. 
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Had I not Hector and other boys to walk with 1 and was I 
to be taken charge of — for so it would seem — by our land- 
lady 1 Such a degradation was not to be thought of for a 
moment ! Though I said nothing, my mind was made up. 
No Mrs. Peebles should take me out for a walk. So you 
will see I entertained a high respect for the dignity of boy- 
hood. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Of one that loved not wisely, bat too well. 

O beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

Hector at this time had a little trouble of his own. An 
event occurred which disturbed the quiet of his small 
domestic circle. He ran in one morning, pale and agitated, 
charged with a strange piece of news. 

I have said that his father was a widower, and that a comely, 
pleasant housekeeper reigned over the household and minis- 
tered to its comforts. She had done so for some years, 
indeed ever since the death of Hector's mother. Mr. 
Keathley left a good deal in her hands, and she was regarded 
by all who knew her as " a douce," respectable, and capable 
person. But whether she thought she had served long 
enough, and was now worthy of a place at the table which 
she supplied with delicacies for her master and his son, or 
whether that master's kindness and consideration for Mrs. 
Laing had encouraged hopes in a too susceptible heart, I am 
not in a position to say. This alone I know, that she did 
aspire to sit at the head of her master's table, and in some 
way or other contrived to make known her ambitious pre- 
tensions to him. 

Alas! as it is but too well known, "the course of true 
love never did run smooth," and her master did not recipro- 
cate her tender feelings. Indeed he more than hinted to her 
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that it would be better for all parties if she sought another 
situation. She did not attempt to conceal her mortification 
and disappointment, and declared her intention of leaving in 
a day or two — as soon as she could put her things together 
— the house of a gentleman whom she had served so faith- 
fully, and who had proved so insensible to her merits, and 
so blind to his own interests. So matters stood, and when- 
ever she appeared in the dining-room, it was with eyes red 
with weeping, and sighs that could not be restrained. 
Neither Mr. Keathley nor Hector felt easy under these mani- 
festations of grief, and longed for the day when she would 
take her leave ; for though both liked her, they were pained 
by her folly. It was on the day of her departure (she left 
in the morning without saying good-bye to any one) that 
after his solitary luncheon, which had been prepared by her 
skilful hands before she left, Mr. Keathley was seized with 
violent sickness, and felt altogether so ill that he had to 
send in haste for a doctor. When the medical man came, 
he said at once that he was suffering from the effects of 
poison, and that the stomach-pump must be used. There 
was no doubt that poison had been mixed with the food he 
had taken at luncheon, and that it was a merciful thing 
he had eaten so little of a currie which had been served up, 
or the effects would have been fatal. 

Upon inquiry it was discovered that Mrs. Laing, before 
leaving, had prepared this currie, which she knew was a 
favourite dish of her master, and left it all in readiness for 
the servant to make hot for his midday meal. As the new 
cook was not expected till the next day, she said she would 
prepare the savoury dish herself, as she had been accustomed 
to do. The thought at once flashed on the minds of all, 
that Mrs. Laing, in a mad fit of jealousy and disappointment 
had attempted to poison her master; that her love, having 
turned to hate, she had sought his death. What was to be 
done ? She had left soon after breakfast, and had given no 
address. No one knew her whereaboats, and indeed Mr, 
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Keathley, with generous kindness, said he did not wish any 
effort made to find her, — that it would be difl&cult, even if 
she were discovered, to bring home the wicked attempt upon 
his life to her, and that very probably by this time she regretted 
what she had done, and had returned to her better self. He 
had not suffered so much as he might have done, and was 
already recovering from the evil effects of what little he had 
taken of the currie. His opinion about Mrs. Laing proved 
to be correct. In a week there came a letter from the 
woman full of the deepest sorrow and self-upbraidings for 
what she had done, for she did not conceal her crime. She 
said she was haunted with remorse ever since she left ; that 
her repentance amounted to agony ; that she had no rest, 
and had searched the daily papers to see what had been the 
result of her wicked attempt, for she was sure the whole 
story would be there, and was infinitely relieved and thank- 
ful to find that her master had not materially suffered. 

^* She was mad," she confessed, " out of her mind, beside 
herself,'* and she implored his forgiveness, and his prayers. 
She was going to leave the country for New Zealand, where 
she held a brother, and Mr. Keathley would never hear of her 

more. 

So ended this little episode, which caused much excitement 

amongst us at the time, and it was not long before Mr. 
Keathley, *4oved not wisely, but too well," was in his 
usual health. 

And now Hector and I had a quarrel. I had a fit of 
jealousy. My love for him was wounded. It came about 
in this way. It was the year of the Eevolution of the 
" three days of July " in France. Charles X. had published 
some unwise and unpopular edicts, and there was tumult in 
Paris, the king's troops were broken and defeated by the 
National guard. He was obliged to leave the country, 
taking with him his son and daughter-in-law, and his grand- 
son, the little Henry. This boy, then about ten years of 
age, and son of the Duke de Berri, and himself Duke of 
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Bordeaux, was the great hope of the elder branch of the 
Bourbons. He came with his grandfather, Charles X., to 
Edinburgh, and they took up their residence at Holyrood. 
But how did a French Revolution, the dethronement of a 
king, and the flight of a royal family touch my poor young 
life] Was I not too far removed from such events and 
such personages to be in any wise affected by them ] One 
might think so, yet thus it happened that my peace was 
for a time disturbed by the exile of him whom the French 
delighted to call Henry V. Mr. Keathley, wishing to give 
his son every advantage, engaged a tutor to read with him 
in the evenings, and prepare his lessons for the next day. 
The tutor was a clever man, and had made a reputation as 
a fine classical scholar. So high did he stand in general 
estimation that he was appointed tutor to the Duke of Bor- 
deaux, and went to Holyrood to teach him Latin and Greek. 
As the boy had no friends of his own age, and his 
grandfather thought it would be well for many reasons that 
he should have some young companion to play with and 
walk with, the tutor introduced him to Hector. Hector, 
indeed, was some years older than the duke ; but he was 
pleasant and attractive, full of high spirits, and the two 
became friends at once. One result of this was that I saw 
less of Hector than before, and that I became very jealous 
of his new friend. And then my pride rose up in arms. I 
was not going to hold a second place in Hector's heart, and, 
of course, the grandson of a king must be naturally preferred 
before me. What would Hector care for me now that he 
had a royal playmate ? I thought too he had grown colder 
than usual. This idea gave me a constrained manner when 
I met him, and for some time I did not go near his house, 
and rather shunned than sought him. This made me very 
unhappy, and I wished that kings would behave themselves 
properly and stay in their own land ; or, if they would not con- 
duct themselves rightly, that they would seek an asylum 
elsewhere than in Scotland. I remember taking a solitary 

N 
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walk one day on an open Common where I had often strolled 
with Hector, and looked for birds'-nests in the underwood, 
or amongst the whinbushes, and where I now wandered, 
brooding over the faithlessness of friends, when I saw 
Hector, his tutor, and the young duke, at a little distance. 
I turned away at once. I pretended not to see them ; and 
after rambling about, with head averted, a few minutes more, 
I left the Common, and went home. What a sore heart I 
had, and how mortified I was, and how fiercely anger and 
jealousy held me in their hard grip ! I felt all that the poet 
expresses when he says, — 

** And life is thorny, and yonth is vain. 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain/' 

I did not meet Hector again for some days, and when I 
did, I would have passed him with a nod, my face burning 
the while, for I saw him coming, and I could not escape, 
had he not stopped before me, and asked me, " what was up ? " 
and " why I had not called on him for so long ? " 

I muttered something under my breath, and was about 
to pass on, when he said, " What is the matter with you 1 
and why did you go away without speaking when I saw 
you on the Common last week ? I wanted to introduce you 
to the young duke. He is such a nice, pleasant fellow." 

'^ Is he 1 " said I. "I don't care about knowing him. He 
is too grand fpr me." 

" Oh, he's not a bit grand," Hector replied, with a smile ; 
"he is as fond of play as yourself, and so pleasant and affable, 
that you would think he had never seen a court, or was of 
royal blood." 

" I know you believe him to be perfect," I answered, with a 
little sneer ; *' but then he is a duke, and — and it is natural 
that you should forget your other friends." 

" Come, come, Lantie," he said, with a smile, " you know 
that I am not so bad as that ; you need not be jealous. 
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* Beware of jealousy/ as Tago says. No, old fellow, you 
must not be jealous. You are my friend as much as 
ever." 

'^ No, no, I am not ! " I cried passionately ; '^ you are not 
my friend. Frank was : dear Frank — ^Frank Winterville ! " 
and then I fairly gave way, and broke down. I remember 
sobbing as if my heart would break ; and I turned away 
to the house, and Hector gently put his arm round my 
shoulder, and walked as far as the door, and left me without 
a word. I avoided my aunt and Peggy, and, going into my 
room, cried to my heart's content. The fit of weeping did 
me good, and I soon recovered my temper, and felt ashamed 
that I had spoken as I did. When Hector came the next 
day after school-hours, I met him rather shyly; but he took 
me warmly by the hand, made no allusion to what was past, 
and we had a walk together through the very Common 
where my jealousy was wrought up to such a pitch of painful 
intensity. Dear Hector ! when I think of his forbearance 
with me at this time, and the sadness of his latter days, the 
tears rush to my eyes again. But I must not forestall the 
future. 

The sky that is so unclouded at dawn is often darkened 
over before midday, and at evening is rent by storm. How 
true it is of many — *^ Their sun goes down at noon " ! 
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CHAPTEK XXVIII. 

All ronnd my room my silent servants wait, 
My friends in every season bright and dim, 

Angels and Seraphim 
Come down and mmrmur to me sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all oome and go. 
Early and late. 

Proctor. 
Words are things, and a small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which make thousands, perhEips millions think. 

Byron, 

It must not be imagined that though I had a warm affection 
for Hector, he altogether absorbed me. I saw a great deal 
of Taylor, and Robert Balfour, and other friends, and besides 
having lessons to prepare, found a new world that now, 
'*swam into my ken." There was a library at the Academy, 
from which the boys were allowed to take out books every 
Saturday ; and, being fond of reading, I availed myself of the 
privilege to the full. Hitherto I had only read a few, and 
these all in a particular line. I was never tired of Miss 
Edgeworth's Moral Tales, ** Harry and Lucy," " Barring 
Out," "Waste Not, Want Not," "Rosamond, and The 
Purple Jar," and others that I can recall as if it were only 
yesterday that I turned over the pages. In these I found 
endless pleasure, as also in Mrs. Sherwood's "Lady of 
the Manor,*' and '^ Stories," by the same author, " On 
the Church Catechism," and "The Pairchild Family." 
All were delightful to me at that age, and some of Mrs. 
Sherwood's Stories when the scene was laid in India, 
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used to tlirill me not a little. Especially one about 
the Ganges, and vultures that preyed on the bodies of the 
dead as they were carried down the river, and in which 
the naughty girl of the story is seized with the yellow fever 
and dies. 

But now I made acquaintance with books of a different 
character such as ** Paul and Virginia," " The Fool of Quality," 
**The Arabian Nights," and ^^Don Quixote," volumes 
filled with amazement and wonder, on which I used to 
feed and feast at every spare moment of time. How I 
revelled in the adventures of the noble and chivalrous 
knight who went abroad redressing wrongs, rescuing unhappy 
ladies, tilting with windmills, and entering into grave con- 
versations with his humorous servant, Sancho Panza I And 
how the imagination dwelt with rapture on the stories told 
by Scherzerade to her liege lord, following with delight^ 
tales of the handsome prince, and the beautiful princess, of 
genii and fairies, of Aladdin aud his wonderful lamp, of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, of Sinbad the Sailor, and The 
Barmecide's Feast ! How I delighted in reading about lustrous 
gems and jewels that flashed upon the eyes, and luscious 
fruits that hung upon towering trees, while the description 
of the cream tarts mixed with pepper made the mouth water, 
and the thought of the luscious sherbet excited the thirst. 
Thus a marvellous kaleidoscope of beauty and splendour passed 
before the vision, — *^took," indeed, "the ravished soul, 
and lapped it in Elysium." Whenever I could find a book 
such as the " Tales of the Genii," or " The Old English 
Baron," " The Castle of Otranto," or stories that unfolded 
the magic wonders of the East, told of lovely houris, or Grand 
Viziers, or Nubian slaves blacker than night, I devoured them 
greedily, and the more marvellous they were, the more they 
bore me into another world, the more they appealed to my 
sympathy, and caught my taste. 

In the same way, too, I loved German stories, they being 
generally weird and wild, stories of witches, and the Brocken, 
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stories of spectres aud ghosts, and of the supernatural, and 
of all that curdles the blood, and makes it run cold. 

Was there not a thrilling story about a young and gay 
nobleman who in a light and frolicsome mood placed a ring 
on the finger of a marble statue that stood in the market- 
place of some German town, and when he tried, could not 
pull it ofT again ! and when the shadows of night fell, and 
the midnight hour had struck, was he not awakened from his 
slumber by the noise of a heavy step in his room, and as he 
looked up, did he not see in the moonlight the form of the 
maiden of the market-place, as she came to claim her bride- 
groom? 

As the Academy library did not contain all these, I sub- 
scribed out of my small allowance to a circulating library 
near Circus Place, and many a penny I spent in taking out 
such volumes as " The Elixir of Life," " The Mysteries of 
XJdolpho,*' "Melmoth the Wanderer," and ^*Gil Bias." 
Others, too, there were, unsuited for boyish readers. My 
aunt did not like such miscellaneous reading as this, and 
often begged me to read something of a different cast, and 
threatened to stop my weekly allowance if it was not better 
spent. I grieve now to say that I paid little attention to 
her wishes. She only sought my good, but I followed my 
own will as far as I could, thinking how I could please 
myself. How much sorrow we lay up for ourselves as 
children by selfishness and disobedience ! What bitter 
thoughts we have in after years of love that has been slighted, 
and kindness treated with neglect ! But all too late ! Too 
late ! If we could coin our heart's blood into tears, it would 
all avail nothing. My dear aunt adopted me ; made me heir 
of her little fortune ; left home and Ireland for me ; dwelt 
among strangers for me, that I might have every advantage ; 
and when she thwarted my will for my good, I grew way- 
ward and was disobedient. Well, had she wished to be 
avenged — which I know she never did — she has been 
avenged by many an hour of penitence and bitter sorrow 
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since, I often live over the past, and as often sigh and 
grieve. 

My aunt sought patiently and gently to lead me to a 
purer and better style of reading ; and as she saw I was so 
fond of fiction, she put some of Sir W. Scott's romances into 
my hands ; and though I received them somewhat doubtingly 
and ungraciously at first, I was shortly as absorbed in them 
as in " Don Quixote " and the ^' Arabian Nights." " The 
Bride of Lammermoor " was the first I read, and mind and 
heart were at once engaged in " that ower true tale." Tears 
flowed at will over the sad fate of poor Lucy Ashton and 
her noble lover Eavenswood. Then followed " Ivanhoe," a 
romance beloved of all boys, and then ^* The Abbot," and 
'' The Monastery," and '' The Heart of Midlothian " and 
others, the scenes of which were laid in Scotland, and the 
very Edinburgh where we were living. How often did I 
wander up the High Street and to the castle, — how often 
walk to Holy rood and Arthur's Seat, and think of the days 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Tolbooth, and Jeannie 
Deans ! What walks and talks Taylor and I or Hector had 
as we tried to recall the past, and live in the times of which 
we read ! I believe we wished the days of chivalry back 
again, and were ready to tilt with some cruel knight on 
behalf of an oppressed and lovely damsel. Then, too, I 
became acquainted with Miss Ferrier's novels, " Marriage " 
and " Inheritance," and also with Miss Austen's *^ Pride and 
Prejudice," ''Sense and Sensibility," '^ Mansfield Park," 
and others, — novels held in high estimation by '*The 
Wizard of the North " himself, and to which he gave 
unstinted praise. Not that you are to think that novels — 
even the best — were my only reading. These were only 
reserved for a leisure hour, or in days when I was in the 
doctor's hands, or weather-bound : for did not my aunt 
place in my hands " The History of the Jewish Wars," by 
Josephus ; " The British Plutarch," and " Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets," and *'Easselas, Prince of Abyssinia," — a very 
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dull book after the first chapter or two, I thought, — hooks 
which I have now on my shelves, — kept from that day*to 
this 1 And had I not some of Scott's poems ; " Marmion," 
'*The Lady of the Lake/' and "The Lord of the Isles;" 
some of Byron's, *^The Corsair," and ** The Giaour," and 
" Lara," and Camphell's ** Pleasures of Hope " 1 My aunt, 
as I have said, was a lover of poetry, and T undoubtedly had 
a great taste for it too, for I loved to hear her read or repeat 
it, and a good deal of what pleased me I learnt by heart. 
Then at the Academy I was introduced to Shakespeare. 
Mr. Dwyer, our English master, took us through some of the 
historical plays, and made the boys acquainted with the 
beauties of the world's great poet. It was a delight to hear 
!Mr. Dwyer read some of the finest scenes in the grand 
dramas, and even at this distance of time I can recall his 
clear, sonorous voice, with its fine and expressive inflections. 
I think I can hear him read the scene in Richard IL, 
between the King and John of Gaunt, as the latter utters 
his dying reproaches and admonitions, — 

" Live ixi thy shame, bnt die not shame with thee !' 
These words hereafter thy tormentors be ! 
Convey me to my bed, then to my grave ; 
Love they to live that love and honour have." 

Of course I was but a boy, and could only judge as a boy 
who had never at that time seen a play or heard dramatic 
reading. But it made a deep impression on me, and I could 
have listened to it for hours, and I often tried to imitate his 
voice and manner when I was alone. How beautiful, too, 
was his reading of the scene on Bosworth Field in the third 
part of King Henry VL, where, after the battle near 
Sandal Castle, Queen Margaret taunts the Duke of York, who 
has fallen a prisoner to the royal troops headed by Clifibrd 
and Northumberland. 

I seem to hear the cruel sarcasm of the words, every one 
of which pierced the ear as it fell, as putting a paper crown 
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on his bead, she says, " Aye this is he that took King Henry's 
chair ! And this is he was his adopted heir ! " 

I grow young again at the remembrance, and feel myself 
as much on the side of the red rose— Lancaster — as eyer j 
just as I always took part with the Trojans against the 
Greeks in the ten years' war at Troy. 

Mr. Dwyer took great pains to teach his pupils to read and 
recite with distinctness and clearness, and made us give its 
full value to each syllable, and insisted on our understand- 
ing the meaning of the poet, and on our throwing feeling 
into his words Prizes at the end of the year were given 
for reading and recitation, each boy choosing the poem he 
preferred; and I remember reciting one of Campbell's 
touching Ballads, " The Wounded Hussar ;" but being shy and 
nervous, though word perfect, I failed to do it justice, and 
another carried ofT the prize, reciting with dash and much 
vigour the combat between King James and Koderick Dhu 
from the " Lady of the Lake." How I coveted his nerve 
and boldness ! He was able to give emphasis and spirit to 
the poet's conception, while I, with hot cheeks and beating 
heart, hurried rapidly over the several stanzas of Campbell's 
poem, and was glad to find myself once more in my seat. 
Mr. Dwyer tried to comfort me by saying I " had chosen a very 
sweet and touching poem," only 1 had repeated it too fast, 
and that he had no doubt I would do better another time." 
My friend Taylor was much disappointed that I had not done 
myself justice, for he had heard me say it over more than 
once to him privately, and he praised me for the feeling I had 
thrown into the verses, and considered me sure of the 
prize. 

" Perhaps you would have been more successful," ho said, 
if you had recited * The Better Land ' — a poem of which I 
was very' fond, and which, when only Taylor or some other, 
friend was near T used to repeat with a good deal of fervour. 
But the truth is, T should have failed, no matter what the 
poem had been, for I had no self-possession, and was 
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awkwardly and uncomfortably nervous. This nervousness, 
alas ! did not cease with boyhood, but has more or less followed 
me all through life, and has been the cause, not only of pain, 
but often of failure. Success has ever cost me a struggle 
with self. My aunt, who was always partial to me in her 
judgments, used to say I read with feeling, but not with suffi- 
cient composure, always telling me that I ought to be 
" self-possessed when most impressed ; " and she was a good 
judge, and read herself with a fine intonation, and apprecia- 
4;ion of her author. Sometimes between the two lights, when 
it was too soon to have candles, and we sat together by the 
fire which Peggy kept well replenished with coals, and 
which threw a ruddy glow over that faithful maid as she 
sat with us by express invitation, my aunt would repeat her 
favourite ballads : Biirger's "Leonora," '* Sir Patrick Spens," 
"The Two Sisters,"iand the ghostly poem of "William and 
Mary," or " Alonzo the Brave, and the Fair Imogene," — all of 
which and others were listened to by delighted ears and re- 
sponsive hearts, my aunt's voice sounding, when she came to a 
thrilling verse like the soughing of the wind when it sways 
the branches of the pines. "A perfect woman, nobly 
planned " was my aunt. She had a rare union of sense and 
sensibility; with a tender and imaginative heart, full of wisdom 
and common sense. Would that I had valued her advice more 
than I did, and profited by an experience varied and strange, 
and which she was ready always to enlarge on for my benefit ! 
She was far from rich, — had, indeed, but a limited income, — 
an income which would have enabled her to live in more than 
comfort by herself, but which she preferred to lessen by sharing 
it with me, taking all the burden of my education, and 
giving me as good a one as could be had. She spared 
nothing for my advantage, and often indeed through the 
whole of her later life denied herself many a luxury to which 
she had been accustomed that I might be a gainer by her 
loss. But so much I have said before. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

So, gazing on bim, as we gaze 
Upon a bud, wbose promise yet 

Lies sbnt from all tbe glowing rays 
Wbicb afterwards illumine it ; 

I marvell'd wbat tbe fmit migbt be 

Wben tbat fair plant became a tree. 



Mrs, Norton. 



My aiint had more than one grain of romance in her 
disposition,— she had many. Some of her friends used to 
smile when they spoke of her enthusiasm for some hero of 
the day — Wellington, or Walter Scott, or Wolfe — and said 
" Oh, you know Wilhelmina was always so romantic ; 
and you know what great things she expects from Lancelot, 
her little hero ;" hut this, when it came to her ears, never 
disturbed her, and she said quietly, " People who are more 
finely strung than others are always called romantic by the 
dullards of the world." 

I overtook her once as I was returning after the school-hours 
coming from Princes Street, where she had been to make 
some purchase ; and as soon as she saw me, she stopped, and 
drawing my arm within hers, had evidently something 
pleasant to impart. 

*^ What do you think 1 *' she said. " I met to-day one of 

the prettiest boys I have ever seen, whose sweetness took my 

heart at once, and he had, too, such a graceful air.*' 

** Who was he 1 " said I. " What is his name 1 ' 

" Wait, and I will tell you all," she replied, " but let me 

describe him first. He was very fair, with flaxen long hair, 
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glossy as silk, and hazel eyes, and dressed rather out of the 
common, with a blue velvet cap on his head, and a brown 
cloak thrown over his shoulder, such as you see in that 
picture-book I gave you, worn by the Italians." 

" Was he an Italian ?" I cried, longing to see a native of 
that country, for I had just been reading " The Italian," a 
most thrilling, romantic, and mysterious novel by Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

" Yes, an Italian who has come over with his father and 
family to this country to earn some money by music, for 
which he shows great talent, young as he is." 

" But how, aunt, do you know all this 1 Have you seen 
his father, and have you heard him play, and how do you 
know he is as clever as you say ? " 

'' Patience, patience ; one question at a time. You shall 
hear how I know all that I have told you. As I was 
walking in Princes Street, this sweet boy came up and spoke 
to me, and addressed me so modestly that I stopped to hear 
what he had to say. He then told me that he was an 
Italian, that his name was Regondi, that he played the guitar, 
and was going to give his first concert to-morrow afternoon, 
and, holding out some tickets in his hand, asked me if I 
would not buy one, and come and hear him play. He 
spoke with a foreign accent, and his English was not perfect, 
but this only added to his charm. And as I talked to him 
a very foreign-looking man joined us, and saying that he was 
the boy's father, apologized for his boldness, but added how 
much he would be served and pleased if I would purchase 
one of his tickets. The little fellow stood all the time look- 
ing up in my face with his earnest eyes, and holding the ticket 
in his hand, so I was fairly subdued, and bought three 
tickets ; and you and Peggy and I will go and hear the boy, 
and if his playing be as good as his looks, it must be excellent 
indeed," 

All this astonished me, for my aunt did not care particu- 
larly about music, — neither sang nor played herself, and had 
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never been at a concert that I knew of. And yet here was 
she enthusiastic about this youth ; and I learnt shortly 
afterwards that she meant to enlist recruits in his favour, for 
she insisted on Major Hamilton and his wife taking tickets, 
and bought an extra one at some music shop for George 
Winterville, a great favourite of hers, and took him with us 
to hear young Regondi play the guitar. Others took part in 
the concert besides the talented boy, and I, who had never 
heard good singing or playing before, was delighted, was 
enchanted whenever a song had to be repeated, and could 
have listened for hours. It was like a new revelation, — 
these cultured voices; this beautiful art; this piano that 
seemed to speak; this harp that was made to sing; this 
guitar that gave out such sweet and melodious notes under 
the hand of the gifted musician. Eegondi was, of course, 
the hero of the day, and was welcomed by a large audience 
with loud and long-continued applause. It appeared that he 
had already played in other towns in England and Scotland ; 
but this was his first appearance in the city which claimed 
the title of "The Modern Athens," and right kindly and 
sympathetically was he received; and he left Edinburgh 
with fresh laurels added to his well-deserved wreath. My 
aunt was charmed, and predicted the success of her proteg6, — a 
prophecy which was fulfilled, for the young Regondi after- 
wards became, I believe, the most famous guitarist of his day ; 
and I renewed more than once in after years the pleasure of 
this my first concert in listening to his matured powers 
though I do not think the early promise of physical beauty 
was carried out in his ripe manhood. So far this little 
adventure of my aunt ended well, and was not only a source 
of pleasure to herself, but others. She had done a kind act, 
and her sympathy with talent and beauty had been amply 
rewarded. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A fellow by tlie hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted and signed, to do a deed of shame. 

King John, 

Murder may pass unpunish'd for a time, 
But tardy 3UBtice will overtake the crime. 

Dryden, 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

Othello. 

My aunt had now another little adventure, which might not 
have ended so happily, and which indeed might have had a 
disastrous termination. I was very anxious to have a canary, 
as I was fond of pets of all kinds, but more especially of 
birds ; and you will remember how the robins and pigeons 
found a pleasant home in my aunt's room at Lough Neagh 
House. With her usual readiness to gratify my wishes, 
she promised to buy me one, but "though she was on 
pleasure bent, she had a prudent mind," and thought she 
could buy the bird as well and cheaper in the old town than 
in the new. And as she had to visit Mr. ScougalPs shop in 
the High Street, where she procured most excellent teas — 
Pekoe and gunpowder, and others of like quality — and in 
tea she was a great connoisseur — she resolved to look out for 
a good singing cock canary, and send him home for me. I 
may say in passing that Mr, Scougall was a well-read and 
intellectual man, fond of science, especially of astronomy, 
and that he was the possessor of a fine telescope, through 
which I was often permitted to look. He lived in a many- 
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storeyed house on the opposite side of the street to his shop^ 
and having served his customers behind the counter during 
the day, he devoted his evenings to the study in which he 
deh'ghted, and to accurate observation of the heavens at 
night. It was always a happy hour that we spent with him, 
and were taught the names of the different stars and con. 
stellations, as we watched their glories through Mr. Scougali's 
magnificent glass. 

But to return to the bird of which my aunt went in search. 
As she was pursuing her way to a shop in the neighbourhood 
of the Grassmarket, where she had been told there were 
birds for sale, though it was a strange place to sell birds, she 
was accosted by a man with a canary in a small, dirty cage, 
who asked her to buy it as it was a beautiful singer, and 
very cheap. '*A dead bargain," said the man, — she might 
have it for three shillings. "But would not the lady come 
and see his collection, as his house was near, up a neighbouring 
wynd, and only a few stairs to mount ? " My aunt did not 
like the look of the poor little bird, it was dirty and draggle- 
tailed, and altogether had a sickly appearance. So she 
refused to purchase the bird, and was passing on, unheeding 
the man's wish that she should go and see his feathered 
stock. But the man would not let his chance of a sale be 
lost without an effort to prevent such a misfortune. " Ye 
must jist come," he said with a strong Irish accent; "shure 
the birds are the best in the town, and it wud jist break 
their hearts, if ye did not come and see them. And troth, 
my wife, poor cratur, will be down upon me if I have not 
the luck of selling one bird the day." But my aunt said she 
really was ** in no hurry to obtain a canary, and would buy 
one some other day." *^But, ma'am, you will have them 
chape, — ye can take yer pick and choice. Shure it will help 
us to buy the bit of bread, and it's hard times with us, — ^hard 
times. Honest people can hardly earn a penny. The blissed 
saints be about yer bed to-night and ivermore if yer will only 
honour us for this wonst." The man was so importunate, and 
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pleaded with such an earnest, Irish tongue, that he touched a 
warm Irish heart, and my aunt said, ** Well, well, I will go 
and see your birds.'* The man took off his cap, made a low 
bow, showered a thousand blessings on her head, and led the 
way to a narrow, dirty wynd whore sight and smell were 
both offended. He stopped at a public staircase down which 
a man and a woman were coming, whose appearance was 
anything but prepossessing, and who gave a broad stare at 
my aunt, and then cast a significant look on her companion, 
who returned it as he said, " Stand back, and make way for 
the lady ; where's your manners to be blocking up the way 
as ye are doin' % " 

The woman smiled, and curtseyed, and said, '' Shure it's an 
honour ye are doin' us by comin' near sich a place. Come 
up, my leddy, come up, and show yer swate face in our 
room, which will be blist for ivir after." ' 

My aunt was hesitating all this time. She did not like 
the look of any one of the three,— of the woman least of all ; 
and her flattering words had a disagreeable sound, and rang 
decidedly false. She felt as if by instinct that there was a 
secret understanding between them, and she did not like the 
whole look of the place. . The wynd itself had a disreputable 
appearance, and the filthy staircase was anything but inviting. 
So she withdrew her foot firmly from the step on which she 
had placed it, and, turning round, refused to enter. Then 
there was a clamour of voices. The woman with uplifted 
hands begged her just to come and look at the birds ; the 
man behind her on the stairs added his voice to hers ; the 
man at the entrance became rude in his importunity, and 
placed himself before my aunt as she betgan to beat a retreat. 
But with a gesture of her arm, and the words, " Let me pass ! 
let me pass ! " she pushed by him, and was soon in the open 
street. The canary she wished to buy was purchased at a 
shop elsewhere; and that evening I heard her tell her 
adventure to Major and Mrs. Hamilton, to which Peggy and 
I, who were present, listened with open mouth and ears. 
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I think I see her gesture now as she repeated her words to 
the man who would have stopped her way : " Let me pass ! 
let me pass ! " and Mrs. Siddons might have used it with all 
propriety in some grand and tragic scene. The adventure 
was smiled over and forgotten. Circumstances, however, 
shortly occurred which recalled it to my aunt's mind. It was 
but a short time after it happened that the notorious murders 
committed by Burke and Hare were discovered through the 
mysterious disappearance of a poor idiot boy who was missed 
from his usual haunts, and searched for, and the murderers 
were caught, tried, and found guilty. The reader may remem- 
ber that these men decoyed their victims into their rooms, gave 
them wine drugged with laudanum, smothered them by a 
plaister put over their mouth, and sold the bodies for the pur- 
poses of dissection to the surgeon of one of the principal 
hospitals. Public indignation was aroused. Whether the 
surgeon who delivered his lectures on anatomy from the bodies 
of the murdered had any suspicion as to the manner in which 
they were procured, I am unable to say, for body-snatching, 
or the rifling of new-made graves in order to obtain a corpse, 
was common at that time, and he may not have inquired 
particularly into the means whereby the subjects were ob- 
tained. The men who rifled the graves received large sums for 
a body for the purpose of dissection from the surgeons, who paid 
them handsomely for their ghastly work. The doors of dead- 
houses where the bodies of suicides were deposited previous 
to the coroner's inquest were broken open, and the corpses 
stolen, tombs were destroyed, and vaults rifled, and the prey 
carried off to the hospital. A dead body was sold for seven 
or eight guineas. In the case of Burke and Hare suspicion 
was aroused, as I have said, through the sudden disappearance 
of the idiot boy, and the murderers were seized. With such 
precaution were the murders planned and executed that it 
would have been a matter of difiiculty to prove the men 
guilty, had not Hare, for the sake of escaping the gallows, 
turned king's evidence. 
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One well-known surgeon suffered, whether justly or not, 
in his character and reputation. I remember a verse which 
the gamins of Edinburgh sang at that time in the street, and 
which showed public feeling in the matter. It was this, — 
not very refined or elegant, but nevertheless historical : — 

" B was the butcher, 
H was the thief, 
K was the gentleman 
Who cut up the beef." 

Why these words should linger in my memory, wh^ere 
things much more valuable are forgotten, I cannot say. It 
is one of those tricks which memory delights to play. 

One half-holiday in the winter time, I walked with Peggy 
over the Mound to the Castle, to see the view, and to buy 
some "sweeties," as we used to call them, there being a 
capital shop for short-cake and comfits in the High Street, 
and as we pursued our road along the causeway, we suddenly 
came upon a wooden erection with a platform, and a large 
beam which cut the sunshine with its projecting shadow. 
Peggy asked some one what it was, and the woman said it 
was* the scaffold on which the murderer was to suffer early 
on the morrow. That walk must have been on the 27th of 
January, 1829, for Burke was hanged on the 28th of that 
month in that year. I looked at the gallows with a 
feeling of awe, — wondered how the condemned man was 
occupied, and what his thoughts would be when he was 
led forth on the morrow to front the crowd, and to hang till 
he was dead. I had read about executions in newspapers 
and elsewhere, — of the white face of the wretch about to die, 
rising in fear above the cruel, or indifferent, or curious 
crowd, — of his struggles, and contorted features as the drop 
fell, and I was glad to turn away with my aunt's faithful 
maid, who had tears in her eyes, and return home again by 
the Mound. The Mound was then^very different from what 
it is now, adorned as it is by the two classical buildings, the 
Irrational Gallery, and the Koyal Institution, with the Free 
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Church Hall of Assembly at the top, and the Princes Street 
Gardens stretching away on either hand, and affording a 
site not often matched for the Waverley Railway Station, 

At the time I speak of the Mound was an untidy, 
uncared-for *' No-man's ground, '* where rubbish was thrown, 
and where all sorts of caravans, and shows, and penny gaflfs, 
found a fitting locality. Often did I resort thither to look 
through the marvellous magnifying glasses which revealed to 
the eye visions of wonder and beauty. There you might 
see the Suttee, the Indian woman burnt upon the blazing 
pile, after her husband's death, and the splendours of some 
Hindoo idol temple, or the horrors of the Lisbon earthquake, 
or the great Duke at Waterloo on horseback,, with a long 
sword in his hand, which he held in a commanding position, 
as though he might be saying, *^ Up, Guards, and at them ! " 

On the Mound, too, might be seen '* the pig-faced woman," 
and the gigantic lady whose breadth was nearly equal to her 
height, and who weighed twenty stone. Was there not there 
the Fair Negress, the Albino, as she was called, who had 
white woolly hair, and pink eyes, and who was exhibited 
side by side with the black sister, who had come with her 
from the heart of Africa? And although there were no 
men "whose heads did grow beneath their shoulders/'. 
I remember the exhibition of a wonderful horse, whose 
head was where his tail ought to be, but this prodigy I 
did not see ; and I was told by those who were sceptical 
as to such miraculous feats" of nature, that it was only 
a trick, and that the horse's tail was placed towards the stall, 
and his head towards the door. I did not put the 
matter to the proof by going in, for as my pence were only 
limited, I preferred seeing some prodigy about which there 
was no question. What wonderful pictures there were to bo 
seen hung outside the caravan of wild beasts ! How much 
in their gorgeous representations to excite the imagination, 
and create the wish to see the strange animals inside ! 
There were half-naked negroes with spears in their hands;, 

o 2 
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attacking a ferocious lion, which, with glaring eyes and open 
mouth, seemed ready to eat them up. There were striped 
tigers in the thick jungle which were about to make an unex- 
pected spring on a swarthy native j and there were colossal 
elephants which were trampling under foot the unfortunate 
hunter who had fallen in the fight, and was being trodden 
into clay. Pictures too of monkeys pelting men with cocoa- 
nuts from their secure place in the palm-trees, of kangaroos 
carrying their young in their pouches, of ostriches, parrots, 
and other birds more or less beautiful, invited the lover of 
wonders and of natural history to enter in, and inspect the 
glories of the show, A gaily dressed man in green and gold 
and gold-laced cap, stood on a platform in front of the door 
of this splendid menagerie, and in a loud and seductive 
voice invited the people to " walk up and look in." — "Walk 
up, walk up, and see the Libyan lion from the wilds of Tim- 
buctoo in Central Africa, the largest animal that was ever 
brought to this country, and of the same race as the savage 
beasts that would have eaten Daniel in the den if they had 
been permitted by Providence, and crunched him to a jelly 
by their ivory teeth, which true history you will find in the 
Bible. "Walk up, walk up, and see the lions and the 
bears." 

Then a small voice would come from the crowd, in 
anxious inquiry, '^ Which, sir, be the lions, and which be 
the bears 1 " 

'* Whichever you please, my little dears, only pay your 
money, and you shall have your choice. And I will show 
you the monkeys throwing stones with cocoa-nuts at the 
negroes, and, after they have killed the men with the same, 
coming down from the trees to carry off the young women, 
and marry them for housekeepers, which accounts for the 
milk in the nut.*' 

Such temptations were irresistible, and I paid my sixpence 
and went in, but, alas ! to be woefully disappointed, for 
though there were the lions, and the bears in their cages, 
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they looked wonderfully smaller than they were portrayed 
outside. They had, moreover, rather a shabby appearance, 
and the whole place was squalid, and the air was hot, and the 
odours were not those blown from Araby the blest. Be- 
sides, where were the stalwart hunters, the plumed savages, 
and the armed natives who had tracked the lion to his lair 
and were attacking him there with their long and formidable 
spears 1 It was all a terrible disappointment ; and I dis- 
covered, to my disgust, that the monkeys and the cocoanut 
were a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
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CHAPTER XXXT- 

I have had playmates, I have had oompanions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days j 

All, all are gone, the old famiUar faces. 

C. Lwmb, 

This life which seems so fair,. 

Is like a bubble blown up in the air. 

By sporting children's breath 

Who chase it everywhere. 

And strive who can most motion it bequeath. 

William Drummond, 

During all this time we saw a good deal of Major Hamilton 
and his wife. He was a kind-hearted, thoughtless Irishman, 
who lived beyond his means, incurring debts which he always 
meant to pay when he could, though the possibility of doing 
so never came seriously into his thoughts. This was a great 
grief to his estimable wife, who did all in her power to 
restrain him, and to make up for his extravagance by her 
economy. Good-natured he was, and a general favourite, for 
no better reason than that he spent lavishly, and feed ser- 
vants extravagantly. He often would ** tip " me and some 
of my boyish friends with money not really his own — for, 
alas ! like the prophet's axe, " it was borrowed ! " By this 
he gained our good- will; for nothing so delights boys as 
**a good tip," and it never entered our heads that 
he was generous with the coin that rightfully belonged 
to his creditors. I have met many since like him, who 
have been liberal at the expense of others. His wife 
was always glad when she got him to spend an evening 
with us, and that was not difficult to accomplish if only he 
had the piospect of a nice little supper, a glass of rum punch 
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with lemons, and a quiet rubber of whist. He was very fond 
of this game, and I must acknowledge that he was content 
to play for penny points, for my aunt would never play for a 
higher stake, and only played at all for his sake that he might 
not be risking money on larger stakes elsewhere. This made 
his wife happy, and when a fourth friend could not be found 
to take a hand, " a dummy " was called in to supply the 
deficiency ; and even I, at times, when lessons were out of the 
way, was seated at the table, and instructed in the mysteries of 
the game. They said I was an apt scholar, and that when it 
came to my turn to deal, I dealt the cards out excellently 
well. My aunt never allowed me to sit up late, so at the 
proper hour, nine o'clock or so, I was sent to bed. Major 
Hamilton insisting that I should have a glassful of the rum- 
punch before retiring from the room. 

O reader ! gentle reader ! whist and rum punch for a 
boy of about ten years old ! Yes, and I liked them both \ 
but my aunt's tender care and wise counsels prevented me 
from being harmed by either, so that fondness for wines or 
spuits in any shape or form, or devotion to cards, have 
never been amongst my besetting sins. All that I know is, 
that anxious, careworn Mrs. Hamilton was most thankful 
for the hours her husband was induced to spend in our 
apartments. They were pleasant evenings those. Peggy 
was generally the attendant on such occasions, and if Major 
Hamilton brought some gentleman friend to make up the 
needed number, buxom Mrs. Peebles would with her own 
fair hands place the simple supper on the table ; a roasted 
fowl, a nicely-prepared lobster or crab, a dish of maccaroni ; 
while the Major regarded it as his privilege to mix the rum 
punch, and add to it the proper amount of sugar and lemon. 
The trade with the West Indies was then in full vigour. 
Jamaica rum and sugar were considered especially good. 
The lemon, I take it, came from scented groves nearer home. 
For Mrs. Pebbles Major Hamilton had always a pleasant 
word, and in his rich Irish accent, which yet did not amount 
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to a brogue, would ask her " whose heart she was breaking 
now, or would ** wonder that that fellow Cochrane had not 
long ago made her and the house wholly and entirely his 
own." At which Mrs. Pebbles would blush, and smile, and 
curtsey, and exclaim, " Major ! " and hurriedly arrange 
the dishes, and leave the room in confusion. 

" I hope that man is treating her well," he would say 
when she had left, " he would be a great scoundrel if he 
trifled with her affections, or did her wrong. And yet I fear 
— and women are too easily deceived." 
" William ! " cried his wife. 

" He would never dare ! " said my aunt, *' I have been 
afraid, but I have spoken to her kindly and yet plainly, 
and I think she is on her guard." 

** We will see," said the Major. '' Time will show." 
When my aunt repeated to Peggy these observations, she 
would shake her head and sigh, showing very plainly ^er 
thoughts on this delicate subject. 

Letters about this time from Ireland delighted us greatly, 
for they contained the good news that Mrs. Johnson, our dear 
friend, was about to bring the family over from that country 
in order to settle in Edinburgh, that she might not only be 
near us, but be able to give her son and the girls the advan- 
tages of a good education. A friend of her late husband, a 
Pr. Murray, was coming over to secure a house, and it was 
probable that he, too, might make a home in the Scotch 
capital, and pursue his profession there. He had never 
thoroughly liked the coimtry practice which he had, and 
being still a young man, and having not many ties in 
Ireland, he thought a change desirable. This news filled 
us with pleasure. We were ready to welcome Dr, Murray, 
and to inspect the house he had taken for the Johnsons, 
which was in Walker Street, in the west of the city, 
and, I believe, was number seven. In due time Mrs. John- 
son arrived under the care of the Doctor, who had returned 
to Castle Island in order to bring her over, and to see that 
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the journey was made as pleasant as possible for herself and 
her children. There was great joy and jubilation when we 
saw them again, and knew that now we should see them often, 
and have games and romps together as of old. Their house 
was sufficient for their needs, and was not only comfortably 
but handsomely furnished with Dr. Murray's aid. Some ser- 
vants came with them from Castle Island — amongst them their 
faithful nurse, and the old butler, who had been long in their 
service ; and one or two new ones were hired in Edinburgh. 
They came over in the early summer, and it was thought 
better that Richard, the son, being a shy and absent boy, 
much in mental temperament like his father, but without 
his talent, should not be sent to the Academy, but have a 
tutor to instruct him at home. A governess was engaged 
for the girls, and they and I had often a laugh in secret 
over her accent, which was decidedly Scotch. Probably she 
avenged herself by a smile over our Irish brogue, which she 
took much pains to correct. Mrs. Johnson had many intro- 
ductions to Edinburgh society, so that we often saw inte- 
resting people at her home, and this my aunt enjoyed greatly, 
though I was too young to profit by the privilege, and was 
glad to escape from the drawing-room to have a good game 
of play in the schoolroom. Dr. Murray was often at the 
house ; and as children are quick observers, I thought, and 
her sisters thought, that he was very attentive to Emily, the 
eldest girl, now about seventeen, who was decidedly pretty, 
and had a spirit of her own. From several words that 
dropped from my aunt in my hearing, I was sure she wished 
Dr. Murray to press his suit on Emily, and to win her heart 
and hand. One day she was singing his praises in Emily's 
ear, saying how intelligent he was, and how full of kindness ; 
and I remember how Emily tossed her. pretty head in reply, 
shaking her dark glossy curls, and laughing a little scornful 
laugh. 

" And I am sure," said my aunt, *^ that he will make a 
good husband, for he has a very warm and generous heart," 
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" Has he 1 " said Miss Emily, turning from the window at 
which they were standing, *^ I have no doubt that you know 
much more about his heart than I do, or wish to do ; but/' 
looking at her watch, " it is time for me to go out with mamma, 
and do some shopping. Good-bye for the present." 

I think my aunt felt somewhat snubbed, but she was 
not discouraged ; and not long after I overheard her say to 
the Doctor, — 

" She is a very sweet girl, but she is young, and it 
requires tact. Doctor, tact and patience, afid besides you 
know the proverb, * Faint heart never won fair lady.' " 

At which the Doctor only smiled, and shook his head. I 
am afraid you will think my aunt a bit of a match-maker ; 
but it is my belief she only wished to advance the cause of 
one whom she respected, and to bring about a marriage which 
she thought offered a fair likelihood of happiness for both. 
But, as will be presently seen, ** Man proposes, and God 
disposes." 

The Doctor was very kind to me, and this, as a matter of 
course, won my aunt's favour, but, in addition to this, he 
used often to get her letters franked by some Member of 
Parliament with whom he was acquainted. Letters in these 
days cost as much as ten or elevenpence to Ireland, and not 
much, if anything less, to England. So a franked letter was 
a boon to the sender. 

It was the Doctor's custom to take a walk, in the early 
summer mornings, to the Botanic Gardens, in the outskirts of 
the city, and, at my aunt's request, he would call for me, and 
take me with him, and would teach me the names of plants 
and trees, and give me a lesson on the structure of flowers. 
I tried to learn all about the calyx and the petals, the pistils 
and the stamens ; but I fear I was not a very promising 
pupil, and liked the flowers themselves much better than the 
analysis of their several parts. However, the walks were 
very pleasant, and the doctor told me of other things besides 
the structure of plants, and the differences between deciduous 
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trees and others that were not deciduous ; and though I was 
but a shy boy, I sometimes plucked up courage to ask him 
about slavery and the slave trade, and as he revealed to me 
^ome of its horrors, and the wrongs inflicted on the poor 
negroes, I shrank into myself with shame that I had ever 
signed my worthless name to a petition in favour of it, and 
that my grandfather had property in Antigua. And as the 
doctor had always some gingerbread or shortbread in his 
pocket, of which he gave me a full share, he and I soon 
became great friends, and I wondered that Emily did not 
fall over head and ears in love with him. But I saw that 
she did not. The Doctor, I fancy, was so kind to me because 
my aunt was such a friend of his, and desired to promote what 
she thought were his wishes. 

So the weeks passed away, and often when it was not in 
the Doctor's programme to take me to the gardens. Hector 
and I, with some other boys, used to walk before breakfast to 
Granton, that we might bathe in the sea, and have a ramble 
among the rocks. 

Granton had no pier then, and no houses, all was shingle, 
and rock, and sand, and we had delightful plunges in the 
water, and felt the meaning of " a cool silver shock in the 
pool," and kuew the pleasure of learning to swim, and to 
float, disporting ourselves like young amphibious animals in 
the waves. One of our companions, who was older than 
the rest, the son of the old lady with whom Major and Mis. 
Hamilton lodged, was a wonderful diver and swimmer, and, 
indeed, swam out at times so far that I used to fear he would 
not be able to return to shore. However, he was remark- 
ably strong and athletic, and always came back as fresh as if 
the sea were his native element, and as if, had he so pleased, 
he might make it his home. Ah ! those were mornings happy 
and bright, with no cares but those from which even boyhood 
is not free, and our only anxieties were connected with Latin 
and Greek grammars, which I used to think were invented 
by cruel schoolmasters for the torture of little boys. I was 
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naturally anxious, too, to keep a high place in my class, and 
I had a friendly rivalry with Taylor and Balfour, and others, 
and looked forward with many a hope to bringing home a 
prize which I knew would give my aunt considerable pleasure, 
and obtain a good word from the Johnsons and Hamiltons, 
and others. Besides, had I not a laudable desire to please 
dear Alexander Winterville, who was always ready to go 
over my lessons with me in the evenings, and who took great 
pains and trouble with me, though I now see I was not so 
grateful as I ought to have been, and sometimes gave the time 
to play that he was so unselfishly willing to give to me. 
How good he was, and how kind ! He was beginning to 
prepare for the ministry in his own Church of Scotland, and 
there was no doubt that his heart would be in the highest 
of all work. 

I was now reading Sallust, and he gave me a beautiful 
little edition more than one hundred years old, which I kept 
long for his sake, and then unfortunately lost. His praise 
has since been in all the churches. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Ail feeling was absorbed in vision. Gorgeous feaiti, gardoni,. 
palaces, princesses, passed.before me. I knew not players. . . It wai 
all enchantment and a dream. No such pleasure has since visited 
me but in dreams. 

It was now getting near Christmas, and I was anticipating a 
few holidays, but these were very short, for not Christmas, 
but New Year was the great Scotch Festival, and with it camo 
shortbread and a rich cake full of spices which I never could 
eat, called *' Bun," and all sorts of revelling and " hogma- 
naying," and early morning visits to friends* houses, to wish 
them all the happiness of the season. If I remember aright, 
bottles of cordial or whisky were in much request, and 
drinking of healths, and endeavours to be the " first foot " 
that crossed the threshold of those with whom we desired to 
stand well. 

I tried to be the first to wish a " Happy New Year " to 
Mary Winterville, and I believe I succeeded; and there was 
a certain Mary Morison, a few years older than myself, who 
always put me in mind of a blush rose, why, I know not, 
save that she had glossy, chestnut hair, and dark eyes, com- 
bined with a lovely complexion. She had a fair face, and 
her cheeks were of a delicate, pink-like bloom, that rivalled 
a blush rose. Then, of course, the Johnsons were not for- 
gotten, so that I had a fine time of it altogether, and as my 
passion for Anna no longer troubled me, and had subsided into 
the calmness of a true but tranquil friendship, I felt able 
to pay such little attentions to my girl acquaintances as boys 
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are accustomed to do, keeping an especially warm comer in 
my heart for the favourite. For, of course, you cannot like 
all equally, and there is one whom you think the prettiest, 
and hold the dearest of all, at whose name you blush, and in 
whose presence you stammer and feel awkward. Who this 
was, in my case, the reader must guess. I am afraid you 
would think me inconstant, were I to divulge the secret, and 
indeed Jane Johnson, whom my aunt openly declared she 
hoped woidd be my wife in the future, used to say decidedly 
that " I was the most fickle boy she knew, and that if she 
married me, she would have some trouble in looking after 
her husband." So you see what her opinion on the subject 
was. 

Jane was a sweet-tempered, playful girl, a little younger 
than I was, and had clear, dark-brown eyes, and soft brown 
hair, and was full of spirits and of life, and I think — but 
this is only a bold conjecture — very fond of me. 

It was a pleasant Christmas time, for Mrs. Johnson was 
very kind in trying to make the festive season pass as happily 
as possible for me, as well as her own children, having 
me much there, and taking me with her to any little 
amusement that might be going on. Dr. Murray always 
gave his aid on these occasions. It was at his request 
that I was taken to the theatre for the first time, earlv in 
the opening of the year 1829, about February, I think, a 
cold, snowy, frosty night ; and though my aunt did not 
much like it, yet she fell in with the wishes of her friends, 

*^ There was a very good pantomime, and we must all see 
it," Dr. Murray said. 

So we all went together to the Theatre Royal, then 
under the management of Mr. Murray, and at that time on 
the site which the Post Office now occupies ; and I found my- 
self comfortably seated in one of the boxes. The curtain, I 
remember, was drawn up when we entered, and the first piece 
had begun. It was the play of ' * The Iron Chest, ' ' celebrated in 
those days, and containing a eharacter of much tragic power. 
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and which from the opportunities it presented for passion and 
emotion was a favourite with the eminent tragedians of the 
time. I believe the famous Charles Young, who was playing a 
star engagement at the theatre, was the Sir Edward Mortimer 
that evening. The intense power of his acting has left an 
impression on me to this day ; I see him still as he finds 
Wilfred prying into the mystery of the Iron Chest. His rage, 
his fury, are before me as he reproaches, denounces, threatens 
him, and I do not wonder that Wilfred is alarmed and awed 
as that angry eye is fastened on his face, and that deep, but 
clear- toned voice pours out its words of wrath in his ear. 
The whole of that scene was a reality to me. It was not 
acting, it was nature. I could not bear it. It frightened 
me. I shrank back, and had I not been hemmed in on all 
sides, and felt that I could not escape, I would have gladly 
left the theatre, and run home. This, I thought inwardly, was 
anything but pleasure, and I wished I had never come. I 
heard a great thunder of applause, clapping of hands, stamp- 
ing of feet, mingled with cries of " Bravo ! bravo ! " and I saw 
waving of handkerchiefs, and men rising to their feet ; but 
this only alarmed me the more, and I was glad when the 
green curtain fell, and shut out the stage from view. Dr. 
Murray saw that I did not enjoy the play, and whispered to 
me that the pantomime would soon begin, and that I should 
like it better. I only hoped it might be so, and wished 
that all was over, and that I might go away. However, 
when the orchestra began, and an orange was put into my 
hand, and I saw gaily dressed men and women about me, 
smiling and talking, and Mrs. Johnson leant over to say 
" she was certain I should like what was coming," I became 
reassured, and settled quietly down again to look and to 
listen. Soon a little bell rang, and a drop scene, which had 
superseded the green curtain, was drawn up, and a vision of 
beauty and enchantment began. The pantomime was 
" Harlequin and Mother Goose," and I was enthralled from 
beginning to end. Well do I remember the old mother her- 
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elf, with her peaked hat and scarlet cloak, attended by her 
valuable and favourite goose which used to lay golden eggs, 
one or two of which she carried in her hand. It followed 
her like a page. Then what a beautiful scene that was, with 
the cottage where she lived in the distance, and branching 
trees growing all around, and a stag with splendid antlers 
moving across the stage ! But the wonder of wonders was 
to see the mother riding on her goose high up in the air, as if 
air were her native element, and it was the most natural 
thing in the world to take a gallop in celestial regions in the 
moonlight. Then the transformation scene, when old 
Mother Goose was changed into a beautiful and youthful 
columbine, and some one, I do not remember who, but who 
played an important part in the earlier scenes of the panto- 
mime, became at the touch of some magic wand a shining 
and radiant harlequin, and two other of the characters were 
transfigured into clown and pantaloon, — did it not all seem 
like witchery 1 Taylor, celebrated in his day, was first Squire 
Bugle and afterwards the clown. How I enjoyed the eager 
chase of columbine by harlequin, — the baffling of the latter 
by the clown, his leap through windows, the rising of tables 
from beneath, the sinking of chairs through the floor ; the 
jests of the clown, and the infirmities of the lean and 
slippered pantaloon, all fascinated and charmed me so much 
that I could have sat gazing and listening till morning. But 
the crowning glory was the final scene when harlequin had 
captured his columbine, and there was a blaze of light, a 
kaleidoscope of colour, and the whole stage was illuminated, 
and there was a glamour of beauty and glory round all the 
characters, and some story in the Arabian Nights seemed 
realized to the eye. And then the green curtain fell, the 
dream was over, and we left the theatre under the spell of an 
enchantment which lasted for many days. Who .were the 
actors in this pantomime I know not, — the names of two 
only remain in my mind, — that of the brilliant columbine 
Miss Farebrother, and the humorous clown, Taylor, who it 
was said rivalled Grimaldi. 
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This was my first introdaction to the theatre, and the 
scenery and the acting divided my thoughts with my lessons 
for many weeks after. Whether the impression left was 
altogether wholesome I am unable to say ; but I looked 
forward eagerly to the time when I should be taken 
there again. I remember the second occasion well. My 
eldest brother came from England to pay us a visit early in 
the New Year, and as he, coming from a small country town 
in Westmoreland famed for its situation and the beauty of 
the "view from its churchyard, and its picturesque bridge with 
its high arches built over the Avon, wished to see all that 
was to be seen in Edinburgh, my aunt was again persuaded 
to let me go with him and Peggy to the theatre. This time 
I was resolved to be early, and we found ourselves there in 
an atmosphere of dimness, for the green curtain was down, 
the orchestra was still empty, and the lights had not been 
turned up. We waited as patiently as we could, looking 
round the house as it filled, listening to the band in the 
orchestra, till we heard that sweet music to our ears, the 
sound of the bell, signal for raising the curtain, and then our 
eyes were fastened earnestly on the scene. We were not in 
the boxes now ; we could not afford that, but in the 
gallery, from which we looked down on the stage. The first 
play was the comedy of *^ The School for Scandal" 

Mrs. Henry Siddons, a daughter-in-law of the great Mrs. 
Siddons and sister of Mr. Murray, the manager of the 
theatre, played the part of Lady Teazle, but I do not 
remember the name of any other of the players, except 
Mason, who was Sir Peter, and Murray, who was Sir 
Benjamin Backbite. I think that Mrs. H. Siddons, a fasci- 
nating woman and a charming actress, greatly respected by all, 
had retired, and that she appeared on this occasion for some 
especial object. But of this I am not sure. As far as lean 
recollect I did not appreciate the comedy as I might have 
done had I been older. The wit was too refined and the 
humour too subtle for a boy of my years, nor could I 

p 
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sufficiently enter into the plot, or grasp the various characters 
presented in the brilliant play to enjoy it thoroughly. The 
comedy is one for men and women of the world, and to them 
it makes its appeal. I was able, however, thoroughly to 
detest that sentimental hypocrite, Joseph Surface, to admire 
the gay and generous disposition of Charles, to pity poor 
Sir Peter, and to have a great liking for the winning but 
more than imprudent wife who was only just saved from 
falling. The whole tone of the comedy is of the world, 
worldly, and I suppose is a faithful representation of 
* Society '* in Sheridan's days, and probably as it exists now. 
It '* holds a mirror up to nature," but not in its highest or 
most elevated form. It amuses ; you laugh at its cynicism, 
you are entertained by the development of the plot, and the 
characters, you are surprised by its cleverness of repartee, and 
charmed by its sustained interest and wit, and you leave the 
theatre without any beneficial impression being made on your 
life or morals. It is said, as an apology for the theatre, that 
it is a great moral instructor, and may be made an aid to 
the pulpit, but of how many plays or of how few can this be 
truthfully affirmed ? 

Does this brilliant* comedy touch any chord that is 
likely to vibrate to any great or good emotion 1 I trow not. 
There is not one of the characters whose tone is not of the 
earth, earthy, but society laughs because it recognizes itself. 
These reflections did not occur to me at the time, but did in 
after days, when I saw the brilliant play again. 

There was a melodrama after the comedy which pleased 
me might^y. It was called ** The Midnight Murder," 

It was full of mystery and crime, relieved by some comic 
scenes which passed between a waiting-maid and her rustic 
lover. There was an often darkened stage, soft moonlight, 
and tender music. Nor were there wanting fierce combats, 
and the clashing of swords, but the chief interest centred 
in a handsome and wicked count, and a beautiful and 
innocent countess. Above all, there was a magical mirror 
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which havmg caught the image of the injured countess and 
the cloaked villains, creatures of her hushand, as thej bore 
her away from home to wreak upon her their evil will, reflected 
ever after this deed of violence, and was thus the means of 
bringing the miscreants to justice. 

I wonder if there are such melodramas now. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Their infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assidnons care. 
Delightful task ! To rear the tender thonght, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 

Thomson, 

Ah ! happy years ! Once more who would not be a boy ? 

J5a/row, 

Oh ye ! who teach the ingenuous youth of nations, 
Holland, France, England, Germany, or Spain, 

I pray ye flog them upon all occasions. 

It mends their morals — ^never mind the pain. 

Byron, 

My brother's visit came, as all things do, to an end, and I 
had nothing to distract me from my lessons. He came to 
US for a short visit during the Easter holidays, and now re- 
turned to Westmoreland. We had no Easter holidays at the 
Academy. I had left the '* Geits " class, as it was called, 
" Geit " meaning a child, and the Geits class being the first 
class, and was advanced to the second some six months 
before this time, but was still under Mr. Ferguson's care. It 
was the system of the New Academy that the master should 
retain the same boys from their entry into the school until 
they left it at the end of their seventh year. Even when 
they passed, at the end of their fourth year, into the Rector's 
hands, they were still associated with their old master, and 
had the advantage of this combined instruction during the 
remaining three years of the school course. Mr. Ferguson, 
my master, was, as I have said, one who gave way at times 
to a burst of passion under which we little boys sat awed 
and trembling. The "swish" of the tawse was no un- 
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familiar sound to our ears, and we all dreaded the application 
of the hard, heavy, and black forks of the leather either to 
hands or legs. I can witness that they made the palm of the 
hand smart severely, and left it scarlet for some hours after. 
Still, I for one liked my master, and I know what pains he 
took to ground us in Latin and Greek and to turn us into as 
good scholars as he could. He had much unpromising 
material to work on. But he did what he could, and I 
think of him with affection and respect. I generally held a 
good place in the class, was often near the top, and sometimes 
" dux," but never occupied for long that enviable position. 
Patrick Arklay was the recognized " dux," and from his talent 
and industry was worthy of the place. The Rector, the 
Venerable John Williams, M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Lampeter, and Archdeacon of Cardigan, I then only 
knew at a distance. I used to regard him with awe. If I 
remember right, his face was marked by the small-pox, his 
figure was short and stout, and in his college gown he looked 
as broad as he was long, 

Robert Balfour, who, I fear had not the bump of reverence, 
excited my surprise by his audacity in making jokes on the 
distinguished head of the Academy, as he saw him walking 
through the playground in all the dignity of his flowing 
robes. By some of the elder boys he was irreverently called 
"Punch." I knew the Rector better afterwards when T 
entered his class, and had the benefit of his teaching as he 
explained to us the beauties of Livy and Homer. I used, 
though still in a junior class, to see him a little closer 
when at the termination of the school year, towards the close 
of July, all the boys in the Academy assembled on the 
" Exhibition Day " in the great hall, to receive their prizes 
from his hand, and to recite the poems or essays which were 
pronounced worthy of reward. The boys were then attired 
in their best : " Eton jackets," of blue cloth, — ^unmistakable 
broadcloth, — a fair expanse of linen collar, gloves, and 
trousers of spotless " Russia duck " that came from the iron 
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with a surface like that of glossiest satin. A distinguished 
company assembled on these days, not only the parents of 
the boys being present, but many whose names were famous 
in literature, and science, and art. And in the upper classes 
were pupils who, after a brilliant career at the Academy, were 
about to enter Oxford or Cambridge, the army or the learned 
professions, and to win for themselves a world-wide fame. 
Among these, though I am uncertain whether he was still in 
the seventh class while I was in the first or second, was 
Archibald Campbell Tait, ** dux" of the academy in 1825, its 
second year, the future Archbishop of Canterbury ; Lord 
Southesk ; Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, ex-governor of 
Madras ; Dr. Edward Stuart, Bishop of Waiapu, and many 
more in various lines of life. I believe that several Directors 
of the Academy used to come on these joyous occasions to 
show their interest in the school and their pleasure in its 
success. 

Among the Directors at this time, beside? Sir Walter Scott, 
were Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate ; Henry Cockbum, 
Solicitor- General ; Lord Moncreiff, and James Skene of 
Rubislaw. The day was a festive day altogether, and a red- 
letter day for those who were fortunate enough to gain a 
prize. It opened with a breakfast at a hotel in Moray 
Place, to which some of the boys treated themselves, 
subscribing about half-a-crown each, and at which straw- 
berries and cream formed a delicious and prominent dish. 
Oh, those bright July mornings, when we were happy in 
having passed our examinations, and were standing on the 
threshold of a two months' summer holiday, when our 
thoughts were as free from clouds as was the sunny, brilliant 
sky, — have there been many altogether like them since 1 
Some there have been, thank God, nay, many there have 
been, but not any brighter, or more undimmed by a passing 
cloud, when there was youth, and health, and hope, and the 
future never troubled us, or, if we looked into it at all, wo 
filled it with brilliant visions and dreams. 
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The master of the arithmetical and geometrical school, under 
whose tuition in those branches of learning I came when I 
entered the third class, was Dr. Gloag, "a most honest, 
zealous, and energetic teacher," as described in the Rector's 
Annual Eeport for the year 1833. I remember him as a 
dark man with black hair and eyes, and an accent as broad 
as his person, which we boys were fond of imitating as far 
as we could, but always failed, for it required the Doctor's 
own deep voice, and his own provincial dialect, to reproduce 
it accurately. He also had a gown, which he seldom wore, 
in the class-room, though, if I may trust my memory, he 
wore it when crossing the playground, and always on 
exhibition days. As I think of him, the blackboard rises 
before my mind's eye, with its sum of algebraic figures, — 
or the -pons asinorum delicately drawn with a large piece of 
white chalk. I read in *' Chronicles of the Gumming Club,'* 
a book of much interest to old Academy boys, that Dr. 
Gloag was a most eccentric man, " with a detestation of 
the sharpening of slate pencils by any other means than the 
primitive method of abrasion on a stone ; the process of 
sharpening with a knife being abhorrent to him. The skirl 
of a pencil on a slate was to him another abomination.'* 
He adhered to the ancient traditions of the strictest Scottish 
school discipline." 

Mathematics never had any attractions for me, and I 
often came in for a rough word, and sometimes my hand 
smarted beneath his historical ** tawse." I fancy I felt 
relieved when class was over, and the blackboard with its 
geometrical figures was lost to sight, I can corroborate from 
memory all that Colonel Ferguson says in the afore-mentioned 
'* Chronicles " of Mr. Hamilton and the writing class. I 
remember the free-and-easy style of the writing hour, and 
the several eccentric forms, decorative and artistic, which 
the penmanship took. These highly ornamental works of 
art were executed in various colours and inks, just as they 
were in the years long after to which Colonel Ferguson refers ; 
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and I have by me still in more than one of my old school 
books richly adorned specimens of my own name, each letter 
being a " capital." These however, were done at home, after 
the patterns I had seen in the writing school : and the blank 
pages of *^ Lempriere*s Classical Dictionary," and " Adam's 
Roman Antiquities," bear witness to my artistic skill. My 
friend Taylor and I always sat together, while I had Sir 
Charles Ochterlony either on my right or left hand ; and I 
envied Taylor especially his power of drawing cottages and 
castles, trees and rivers, or of improvising a speaking likeness 
of Mr. Hamilton or one of the boys. He was a great 
friend of mine, and so was Sir Charles, a kind, gentle boy. 
I never met either again after I left the Academy. The 
name of our French Master has entirely escaped me. He 
was like the description given of M. Setrebier in the 
" Chronicles," but I imagine they could not be the same. 
He was said to be a refugee, and, as far as I can recollect, 
had left France in the latest Revolution, that which 
drove Charles the Tenth from the throne, and sent his 
young grandson to make a breach between me and my 
friend Hector Keathley. I liked this grey-haired, nice- 
looking, gentlemanly man ; I liked the French lessons, and 
the fencing lessons; — who was the master then in this 
graceful art 1 

And I spent many happy hours in the play-ground when 
school was over for the day, and the games in season took 
their place. We had "Prisoners' Base," a manly game, 
requiring a swift foot and a quick eye ; and "Fives;" and 
" Trap and Ball," which I never saw in any other school, 
Irish or English — ^perhaps "Cricket," which -was in my time 
little played at the Academy, was played in those other 
schools instead, and it must be acknowledged that it is a 
nobler and a better game. Trap and ball was played — I 
take Sir Robert Christison's description of the instrument — 
'* with a light wooden single-hand bat, with small round flat 
head, called a " clacken." It was a pleasant game, requiring 
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some activity and a ready eye, as well as a strong hand, and 
could be played by two. ^* Football," was also a favourite 
game, but was far from being reduced to a science by rules 
and regulations, and was played according to the impulses 
of the moment. It was very rough and rude, and often in 
the midst of an indiscriminate melee, kicks were given and 
received which left marks on the boys' shins for many days 
after, I do not think it was more cruel as played in the 
merry days when I was young than it is now as played at 
many of our public schools, where I have known men who 
have suffered for life from the horrible wounds they have 
received when they have been kicked or trampled on by the 
feet of those who were regardless of everything but success. 
I do not see anything that is manly, but a good deal that is 
savage, in this method of play. I must quote a passage from 
" Chronicles of the Gumming Club," in which Colonel Fer- 
guson says that india-rubber has done as much for football as 
gutta percha for golf. ^* At the period spoken of, the 
ball was composed of a raw bladder, fresh — but that is hardly 
the word — from the butcher's hands, enclosed in the 
leather case. The blowing of this contrivance was a dis- 
gusting operation, in which a quill was used as a mouthpiece. 
The process was taken in turns as a necessary but repulsive 
duty ; one not without risk ; consequently it was considered 
prudent to perform the operation of usually inflating the bag 
at home^ because as certainly as any one attempted to do so 
at school, somebody would watch his opportunity, and, when 
the bag was three-quarters filled, squash the whole thing 
flat. The effect of the foul blast from the unsavoury interior 
of the ball thus forced down the throat of the unhappy 
blower, is not to be described. Moreover, as the ball had 
to be carried home and brought back in an efficient state 
next morning, there was considerable risk of rough expe- 
riences by the way at the hands and feet of street boys, other- 
wise ' keelies.' To obviate these risks to the football, and 
t)ther dangers, it was the custom for Academy boys to go 
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home in small parties, as has been already said," Well do 
I remember these bladder-blowings, when my old ball 
having become too bad to play with, my aunt's faithful 
Peggy entreated the butcher who supplied us with meat to let 
her have a good one for her dear boy. If the india-rubber 
has done away with the unpleasantness in making a ball, it 
has also done away with the fun of its creation. There is 
nothing so bright in this world but it has its shadow. Many 
a fall I got both at football and at prisoners* base ; many a 
pair of trousers were torn at the knee, and many a knee was 
80 sorely wounded that I had to lie upon the sofa for two 
or three days, unable during that time to return to school. 
My aunt applied all sorts of ointments and lotions to the 
sore, and Peggy ministered to my health until I was able to 
return to my class with a letter of apology to Mr. Ferguson, 
who always received it with a doubtful smile. 

In auy mention of the Academy some brief notice 
must be made of the janitor, whose duty it was to ring the 
big school-bell in order to give warning that the play- 
hour was over, and that the classes were about to begin. He 
was a kind man, and very obliging, small in stature, and 
wore a brow-n coat, with ; brass livery buttons. How the 
nether man was attired, I do not remember. He had a low 
house close to the Academy Gates, in a corner of the play- 
ground, and kept a shop, from the window of which he or 
his buxom wife used to supply us with the things which 
boys delight in ; " parliament," which for the information of 
all who do not know the delicacy by that name, was a kind 
of ginger-bread, most excellent to the taste, and other sweets 
tempting to the appetite, as well as " baps " and rolls, more 
adapted for the satisfying of our hunger. Nor was there 
nourishment for the body only at the open window of the 
janitor's house. Here you might purchase a copy of some 
classic, were you so disposed. "Xenophon" was to be 
bought, and '* Caesar's Commentaries," and " Horace," and I 
know not but you might even have had, if you wished for 
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it, a copy of Homer, or of a Greek play. Then, moreover, 
all that was needed for our games was famished at that open 
window, and many a ball and " clacken *' have I supplied 
myself with there, and not a few pence have I spent at the 
same place not only for the delectation of the body, but also 
for the nourishment of the mind. Looking through the 
vista of the past years, I am -inclined to say with Thomas 
Hood : — 

*< O for the lessons learnt by heart, 
Aye, tho' the very birch's smart 

Should mark these bones again, 
rd kiss the rod and be resigned 
Beneath the stroke, and ever find 

Some sugar in the oane.'' 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

Speak ! say is there not damning wrong, 

In nsing your gifts to betray ? 
Yon, 1/ow, in yonr manhood so strong, 

We so weak that we tmst what yon say ? 
Yon treat ns just like an old song, - 
To be nsed and then flung away 

Lost! 

Voices from the Lakes, 

At last he rose, and twitch'd his mantle blue, 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 

MUton. 

My mother had invited us more than once to Kirkby Avon- 
dale for the summer holidays. She naturally wished to see 
me and my aunt again, and my brothers and sisters wrote 
urgent letters in a round copy-book hand, entreating us to 
come. 

My aunt had hitherto refused, as the journey was a long 
one, occupying two days and a night by coach, and the ex- 
pense also was a consideration, and she never travelled with- 
out her faithful maid, who always looked after me most 
carefully, and was not unmindful of the luggage. But now, 
as the summer advanced, and August drew near, events oc- 
curred which made her determine to spend two months in 
England, much to my joy, and I counted the days which 
intervened between me and the Elysian fields of Westmore- 
land. The motive which lay beneath my aunt's decision 
was a painful one, and though I did not understand it in 
all its meanings, yet I understood enough to give me very 
sad thoughts, and to fill me with pity for Mrs. Peebles, who 
had always shown herself kind and indulgent to me. 

Mrs. Peebles had not for some time met me at the door 
with her pleasant smile. I o))served that she looked pale 
and ill, and I saw her sometimes wipe the tears from her eyes 
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with her apron, and she never came up to our room now to 
place the pudding on the table, or to lay out the strawberries 
for dessert. What could it all mean 1 Something was evi- 
dently wrong, so wrong, indeed, that my aunt said we must 
go at once ; and as the holidays were*so near, she made up 
her mind to accept my mother's invitation to visit her at 
Kirkby Avondale. 

We were to stay with Mrs. Johnson for ten days, as she 
knew my aunt's difficulty and trouble, and she most kindly 
promised to take care of anything that was to be left 
behind. 

My aunt looked sad and sorrowful, and I remember her 
sending her " compliments to Mr. Cochrane " by the servant, 
and she wished to speak with Mr. Cochrane before she left. 

She went down to his room in the evening, and was there 
nearly an hour. I chanced to be passing up the stairs as his 
door opened, and she came out, while he stood behind her 
with a flushed cheek, and a look of mingled shame and 
displeasure in his eyes ; and I heard him say, ** Well, madam, 
you have spoken plainly, and no doubt you mean kindly to 
us both, and I will think the matter over.'* 

" Think the matter over ! " said my aunt in an indignant 
voice, " think the matter over ! You should not only think, 
but do. To make reparation for a wrong, and keep a solemn 
promise, requires no thought, but should be done, and done 
at once. This is becoming a man and a gentleman." 

With these words she passed on, and the door was shut 
behind her, and she entered our own room with the air of one 
who had performed a solemn but unpleasant duty. 

We left the next morning, and I saw nothing of either 
Mr. Cochrane or Mrs. Peebles. He always went out early 
to his office, and our landlady did not appear to bid us " good- 
bye," or wish us a pleasant journey ; but on looking out for 
the last time from the carriage which was to convey us to 
Walker Street, I saw the blind of one of the lower rooms 
drawn for a moment aside^ and a pale face appear at the 
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window, and eyes which looked red from crying. A moment 
after, and the carriage h.ad left the door, and we passed out 
of the gate of the little garden, to enter it no more. It was 
all very sad, and I saw Peggy, who was very sympathetic, 
with a handkerchief to her face, but my aunt was leaning 
back in the carriage with closed eyes and compressed lips. 
By-and-by, I felt one of her hands drawing me closer to her 
side, and putting the other upon my head, which was un- 
covered, as the morning was warm, she said, " Try to be 
good and pure, my dear boy, and, when you grow older, be 
an honourable man. When you think of women, think of 
them as you would of your mother and sisters, and always 
treat them as you would wish men to treat those dearest to 
you, and pay them all reverence and respect. Be chivalrous, 
as in the old days of knighthood, of which you are so fond 
of reading, when to shield the helpless was considered both 
a privilege and a duty. Think of others as well as yourself, 
and ever give protection to the weaker. Nay, think of 
Him who ' pleased not Himself,' but who lived and died for 
others, and, following His example, all will be well ! " 

Then with her hand, still upon my head, which leaned on 
her shoulder, she closed her eyes again, and was silent until 
we reached Mrs. Johnson's door. 

A few days were spent with our friends, and then one 
morning we found ourselves at CroalFs Coach Office, at the 
east end of Prince's Street, about 9 a.m., and having secured 
three seats, two outside, and one for my aunt inside, we 
started for England. It was pleasant enough for a time, as 
the day was fine, and we passed through new scenes, and 
there was all the excitement of hope in the thought of meet- 
ing again with my mother and my brothers and sisters. 
There was, too, much that was novel in the changing of the 
horses, and the stopping to dine on the road, and the talk of 
the coachman or guard, and their cheery greetings to the 
ostlers at the various inns by the roadside, and the pleasant 
word or smile to the countryman or girl at some cottage 
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•door, who looked out to see the " Tally- Ho " pass by. Then 
there was the sight of labourers toiling in the fields, some 
fisherman casting his rod into the stream, the gardens gay 

. with roses and bright autumn flowers ; there was also the 
descent to the coach door, to get the shilling or two from 
my aunt to place in the expectant palms of the coachman or 
the guard who was about to leave us. All this has now 
passed away. Instead of the crack of the coachman's whip^ 
we have the panting of the labouring engine, and in- 
stead of the musical sound of the bugle horn, we have the 
shrill scream of the escaping steam. We gain in speed, but 

. we suffer in enjoyment. 

Our only thought now is to reach our destination as 
speedily as possible, and we suffer in losing much of the 
beauty of the scenery through which we pass, as we are 
running at one time through a dark and stifling tunnel, and 
at another closed in by a high embankment which shuts out 
everything but a bit of the sky above. 

But if railway travelling has its disadvantages, it has also 
its advantages ; and if we lose much, we gain much too, and 
are enabled by the facilities which it offers, both as regards 
time and money, to see scenes and countries which without 
its aid we should never see at all. We of an older 
generation may say regretfully that " the former days were 
better than these," but let the young men and maidens be 
thankful for their, in many respects, greater privileges, and 
rejoice accordingly. Ten or eleven hours on the top of a 
coach, even if you had the good fortune of securing a box- 
seat, was apt to be wearisome, and I was not sorry when we 
reached Carlisle, where we were to sleep the first night ; and 
right glad was I to find myself seated at a table in the inn 
where the coach stopped, and to see before me what is called 
now-a-days " a severe tea." Then to bed, for we were to be 
up early in the morning. Oh, those untimely hours, when 
you had^to rise at five, and after a hurried cup of tea and a 
hasty slice of bread and butter, — ^the former nearly scalded 
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one's throat, and the latter almost choked one (not any more so, 
however, than the weak, washy, hot cup of tea and stale bun 
at a railway refreshment-room in these days, and for which 
sixpence is charged), — to mount to the top of the coach 
again ; when the coachman cracked his whip, the guard blew 
his horn, and we were off in the chilly morning air. The drive, 
after we left the vale of the Eden, which crossed through 
fertile fields, arable and pasture-land, seemed long and dreary, 
and a cold wind blew over the Shap Fells, which were covered 
wjth ferns and heather, and from whose airy summit could 
be seen the mountains of the Lake Country soaring to the 
sky. I had seen the Pentland Hills, and the Moffat Hills 
in Dumfriesshire from the box of the coach, but these were 
the first mountains I had seen, and their height struck me as 
very great, and I wondered if any mountains in the world 
could look higher than these. I longed to be among them, 
and to see the lakes, of which I had read in Gray's delight- 
ful " Letters," and hoped my mother might take us there for 
an excursion before our return to Edinburgh. But this was 
not to be then, and I little thought at that time how familiar 
they were to become, and what a place they were to have in 
my life. As we journeyed over the fragrant fells, the morning 
grew warmer, and the sun lit up the sky, and the landscape 
and the blue hills on the horizon, and a grouse would rise up 
now and then, and with a scream and a rush of wings would fly 
far away among the purple heather. "We changed horses at 
Kendal, when my aunt handed out to me and Peggy biscuits 
and sandwiches, and the guard brought us a glass of water 
from the inn, and we felt that in the strength of that meat 
we could pass on happily to Kirkby Avondale ; only thirteen 
miles farther on. These miles appeared to me longer than all 
the rest. I yearned to see my mother and the others, and to 
be with them all again, and my grandfather had always been 
kind when he came to see us at our old home ; and I re- 
member a five-pound note which he gave me, and of which 
my dear aunt took such good care that I never had it to 
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spend as " my very own," but its results were made evident 
in useful things which she thought I needed more than 
knives and marbles. 

At last the coach rattled down the hill into Avondale the 
coachman cracking his whip, the guard blowing his horn, 
and every cart or carriage on the road quickly getting 
out of the way as the "Tally-Ho" drove up to the door 
of the inn. And there they were all waiting, my mother, 
and brothers, and sisters, kissing their hands, waving 
their handkerchiefs, and even my youngest brother, a 
delicate little fellow, manifesting in his own way his 
pleasure at our advent. We were soon down, and in 
their arms, and after giving directions about the luggage, 
and putting the expected shilling in the hands of the coach- 
man and guard, we walked, a very happy party, through the 
streets, and found ourselves in the house occupied by my 
mother. Then there was a rush of questions and answers ; 
expressions of wonder and surprise on both sides that we had 
all grown so much ; an inspection not only of the rooms set 
apart for us, but a visit to every other chamber, even up to 
the garrets and domestics' apartments, and down to the kitchen, 
with an introduction to the cook and housemaids. While I 
was occupied in the play-room, turning over delightful picture- 
books and toys, my aunt and her maid were busy unpacking, 
and getting ready for an early dinner. When they had 
finished, I was taken in hand by Peggy, and was brushed, 
and made as presentable as might be, for the drive on the 
coach had been very dusty, and " her dear boy " must be 
made as clean and as neat as possible. First impressions, 
she knew, were everything, and she was most anxious that 
my mother should see I was well cared for, and that I had not 
deteriorated under the charge of my aunt. So she would 
wash my face herself, an operation under which I grew 
restive — till it shone again ; and then giving me, nolens 
volensj a good kiss, said I "looked beautiful," and sent me 
into the drawing-room. 

Q 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

I know tbese slopes : who knows them if not I ? 
Bat many a dingle on the loved hill-side. 

With thorns onoe stadded, old, white -blossom' d trees, 
Where thiok the cowslips grew, and, far descried, 
High tower'd the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since oar days pat by 
The coronals of that forgotten time — 

Down each green bank hath gone the plonghboy*s team. 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 

Matthew Arnoldm 

I MUST not linger over that first visit to England, but as I 
look back upon it, I remember nothing but sunny days and 
dreamless nights. The six or seven weeks I passed there 
went by all too rapidly, and have left an impression not to 
be forgotten. I was young, but even then I was able to 
appreciate lovely scenery ; and Kirkby Avondale, which 
may be called the gate of the Lake Country, is a lovely spot, 
surrounded by hills, the Shap Fells seen in the purple 
distance, and the Avon, one of England's most beautiful 
rivers, flowing under a picturesque bridge, and through 
flowery meadows and fields of green. Standing in the 
churchyard, made famous since by Turner's pencil and 
Ruskin's pen, you have as charming a scene as any that 
England presents to the eye. You have wood and water 
down below you, verdant pastures, and red sandstone 
rocks, with many a glimpse of blue sky seen gleaming 
through the thick foliaged trees, oak, and elm, and birch. 
Close at hand, and on the level where you stand, above the 
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valley of the Avon, you have the old church with its low 
tower, and near, the pretty parsonage overgrown with 
creepers, from which the pink roses peep out, and the honey- 
suckle sheds its perfume ; a few quaint houses border one 
side of the churchyard, and round you, at your feet, are the 
quiet graves rising amid the smooth and velvet grass. The 
bridge under which the Avon flows at the south entrance of 
the small market-town has been often sketched and painted, 
and pictures of it have appeared on the walls of many an 
exhibition, and indeed it is a worthy subject for the artist's 
brush. The arches are high, and are overgrown with lichens 
and moss, and trees on either side bend down lovingly to 
embrace the buttresses, and to throw tender shadows on its 
walls. K you look north, there are waving woods and rich 
meadows, and verdant lawns sloping down to the river's edge, 
and in the water is many a deep and dark pool where the 
spotted trout are lying, and at times you will see one leap up to 
catch the unwary dragon-fly which has been sporting on the 
surface. On the south side the river flows less calmly, and 
its current is broken into little eddies and frothing pools, as 
it frets its way against the large stones which oppose its 
course. How often have I leaped from stone to stone, and 
not always safely, for they were sometimes very slippery, 
and the feet that ought to have stood upon the boulder, 
found themselves, alas ! in the water instead, and the conse- 
quence was a change of shoes and stockings, and a scolding, 
when I got home. However, even a scolding passed lightly 
then, and the bridge and the river were not forsaken. Then 
Castleton and its woods, — ^how beautiful that little glen 
through which there runs a clear stream on its way to join 
the Avon, and which hurries along, singing as it 
goes, to mingle with the waters of the great river ! There 
were in those days mossy banks and shaded nooks, where 
grew the feathery fern, and there were overarching trees 
among the mountain ash with its coral berries shining 
brightly among the leaves. The glen was the haunt of the 

Q 2 
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water-ouzel, and the kingfisher, and the former was often 
seen flying low to his home in the grassy hank, and the latter 
sitting on a stone watching for his prey, or flashing, a hit of 
living colour, along the stream. There was a picturesque 
little hathing-house on the verge of a deep pool, covered with 
moss and /'ferns, where the family at the Hall — ^for though 
open to the puhlic, this was a private glen — used to take 
their morning hath, and which they kept in the nicest order. 
From the glen you entered the garden of the Hall, the 
residence of a gentleman and clergyman of some position 
in the neighbourhood, who was given to all good works, and 
who was a friend of the well-known men who promoted 
the Evangelical revival in the early part of the century. 
He* had the courage to throw himself into this movement 
with Simeon and Legh Richmond, and Cecil and Venn, 
though to do so required some boldness in those days, for 
** the Evangelicals '' were then a small and despised party ; 
and " the Claphara Sect " with the eminent layman, Mr. 
Thornton, who had a house on Clapham Common, as one of 
their leaders, became a nickname of contempt and reproach. 
The owner of Castleton has become well known through the 
pages of " Jane Eyre," and through the life of the authoress, 
Miss Charlotte Bronte, who has given to the reader an 
amusing sketch of the founder of ^*the Clergy Daughters* 
school at Lowood." The portrait she has drawn is, how- 
ever, more of a caricature than a likeness, and it was but 
natural perhaps that she should look through the strongly- 
coloured glasses of girlhood at the gentleman who may have 
appeared in her eyes haughty, and harsh, and severe. She 
was not happy at school, and she laid the blame at the door 
of him who had it under his charge and control. A novelist 
too, for the sake of effect, must deepen his colours and paint 
in strongly-marked black and white. When Charlotte 
Bronte, with her powerful pen, laid before her readers her 
picture of the gentleman to whom the school at Lowood 
owed its existence she never meant, surely, to give 
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an accurate portraiture, but deepened every line, and 
heightened every colour, and made it as amusing as she 
could. 

There can be no doubt that this gentleman was proud 
and reserved, and had a cold exterior ; but every one has 
faults, and notwithstanding these he was an estimable 
Christian man and devoted clergyman, anxious to do all the 
good that lay in his power, in his day and generation. Well 
do T remember him, — a tall, handsome man, of whom I felt 
afraid when I saw him, and who would honour me, looking 
down from his height, — me, a little boy, with a distant 
nod. I was much impressed by his greatness as owner of the 
Hall and the gardens, and, blushing red when he appeared, I 
was relieved as he passed on. My mother, too, was, I 
imagine, somewhat in awe of him, and while she always 
upheld him as ** a good man," when we youngsters would 
say anything in his dispraise, yet it was evident she was not 
quite at ease in his presence, and would occasionally declare 
her preference for his sisters or his brothers. She would 
take us to Lowood, a walk of about two miles, to see the 
Clergy Daughters' School, as she and the lady principal, 
Mrs. Harben, were good friends ; the school was a long low 
building, and had been formed partly out of a bobbin-mill and 
partly out of a cottage. It had a small damp garden, and 
the situation was cold and bleak, with a little stream running 
near. Going with my mother, I was allowed to see the girls 
sometimes in the class-room, sometimes in their walks, but I 
felt shy and awkward all the time. In those lines of girls 
the pale face of Charlotte Bronte and the delicate features of 
her sister Emily were no longer to be seen. Some time before 
this they had left Lowood. Mr. Bronte in dread of the fever 
from which two of his children had died, took them home to 
the vicarage at Haworth. We often met " the young ladies " 
taking their walks on the road two and two, in the uniform 
of the school, but the girl to become distinguished did not form 
at this time ons of that long line — ** a chiel takin* notes," 
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which were in future years to make not only herself but the 
school famous. 

Those were pleasant times, pardon me for dwelling on 
them a little, and for briefly recording gala days when we 
were all invited to dine 'with my grandfather, who, through 
his housekeeper, Miss Thorny croft, prepared for us a feast at 
which there was always served up a delicious lemon-pudding, 
such as I have never in a long experience eaten of since. There 
was a delicate aroma and fragrance about it which, haunts 
me still, and which was provoking to the appetite, and satis- 
fying to the taste. Not that my appetite in those days 
needed provoking ; it was always keen, and needed no 
stimulating hors-d^oeuvre to precede the banquet. What 
gooseberries, what apples, what plums we had for dessert ! 
Gooseberries red as rubies, and yellow as amber ; apples, 
rosy-cheeked and golden ; Ribston pippins of a rich crimson 
and russet; purple plums, juicy greengages, large golden 
pears rosy as the dawn on one side, and great amber-tinted 
egg-plums. We had a feast indeed ; worthy of the gods, 
and I doubt if the banquets upon high Olympus could have 
provided anything better, or so good. But I must stop, or 
you will feel like Tantalus, all athirst and hungry for the 
ripened fruit, and with no means of satisfying your appetite ; 
and to excite your cravings without the means of satisfying 
them, would only be unkind. So I pass on to the evening, 
after we had feasted to the full. My grandfather had a 
small library off his drawing-room, whose shelves were filled 
with books. Many of these had engravings, or coloured 
plates. One of the latter was an especial favourite of mine, 
and I was never tired of looking through the volumes, which 
must have numbered at least eight. This was " Linnaeus' 
Natural History," beautifully bound, with pictures of beasts, 
and birds, and fishes, all in their natural furs, and plumage, 
and scales, and all delightful to the eye, and recalling, some of 
them at least, my experience of menageries on the Mound in 
Edinburgh. And here I had the advantage over my brothers 
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and sisters, for they had never seen the lion with his tawny 
mane, or the tiger with his satin stripes, or the elephant with 
his long trunk and ivory tusks. And I, fresh from the wonders 
of a city, had seen them all, and could compare the reality 
with the painted likeness. When I had looked the volumes 
through and through, my grandfather would propose a game 
of draughts, or offer to teach me chess ; and in this latter 
game I made some proficiency under his kind and patient 
teaching. Of course, I had to submit to he beaten ; but the 
dear old gentleman assured me that I made a very fair offer 
at the game, and that if I would only practise, I should beat 
Mm in time. My mother often did check-mate him, and I 
think he did not altogether like coming off second best, 
and would say that the "light was bad," or that "his 
spectacles were dim," or that "the children distracted him 
by their noise ;" but he soon recovered himself, and declared 
that he would have his revenge another time. 

We never went home — such of us as were invited — for my 
two younger brothers were thought too young to be of the 
party — we never went home without "a tip," and every boy, 
and every one that has been a boy, knows that there is 
hardly anything more delightful in the world than a tip ; 
and this made the day a very bright one indeed, and one 
which was always to be marked in white. It was the 
climax of the feast, and sent us away beaming with happi- 
ness. Even Miss Thomycroft, as she attended us down 
stairs, and opened the door for our exit, had a smile on her 
face ; and she was not given to smile, being stiff and formal ; 
but probably this smile played upon her lips from the thought 
that her troubles for the day were all over, her inventive 
powers released from tension, and that the lemon-pudding 
and other dainties of her creation had been a success, and 
that she might now withdraw to her slumbers with a happy 
mind, and an easy conscience. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The sweet, ead years, the snn, the rain, 

Alas ! too quickly did they wane, 

For each some boon, some blessing bore $ 
Of smiles and tears each had its store. 

Its chequered lot of bliss and pain. 

Although it idle be and vain, 
Tet cannot I the wish restrain, 
That I could hold them evermore. 
The sweet, sa>d years. 

Like echo of an old refrain. 
That long within the mind has lain, 
I keep repeating o'er and o'er, 
** Nothing can e'er the past restore. 
Nothing bring back the years again, 
The sweet, sad years." 

Songs in Many Keys. 

The holidays passed all too quickly j and near tlie end of 
September, when the Castelton woods were beginning to 
change, and the cherry-trees were turning crimson, and the 
beeches golden, when the ferns on the hills took a rich 
orange tint, and the heather on Shap Fell gleamed like bells 
of amethyst, we mounted the coach again, and were on our 
way to the north. I say nothing of the partings and fare- 
wells — the sorrow and the toars, — for my sisters wept abun* 
dantly, and my youngest brother, whom I loved dearly, 
expressed his sorrow by holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 
The only consolation held out to us was the promise that my 
sister should visit us in Edinburgh before another summer. I 
have mentioned my youngest brother. He was called Frederick, 
a delicate child who had suffered from a careless nurse. Before 
he was many months old, the nurse entrusted him to a girl, who 
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let him slip from her arms, but how she came to do so she could 
never satisfactorily explain, and he received an injury in the 
spine. The woman was, of course, dismissed ; but the mischief 
was done, and my brother, though he grew to manhood, and 
lived to a fair age, never recovered from that fall. His back 
was curved, his constitution hurt, and he whose hands and 
limbs showed how tall and handsome he might have been, 
grew up shorn of his fair proportions, and was never entirely 
strong. This accident cast a certain shadow over his whole 
life, for though he was not unhappy, nay, had fine spirits, a 
genius for music, and rare intellectual gifts, which in their 
exercise were great sources of enjoyment, yet he always felt 
at a disadvantage with others, and more especially so when 
ladies were in the case. He was a very dear fellow, with a 
great turn for natural history, a taste for all that was beauti- 
ful in nature and art ; and from very early years, singing 
and playing the piano seemed to come to him as an inspira- 
tion. He had only to hear a tune played once, and he would 
sit down to the piano and repeat it without a false note. As a 
boy, he had a clear, sweet voice which it was a pleasure to hear, 
and this in his riper years became a rich and mellow tenor. 
Of all my brothers he was the one most akin to me ; the one 
I loved most ; the one of whom in after days I saw most ; 
and the one who had for me the deepest affection. He was 
a favourite with all who knew him. He is gone now, gone 
with many a dear one ; and as I advance in years, heaven 
becomes for me richer in friends than earth. On thinking 
over those days, with many whom I knew and loved, I can 
truly say, " Such things were, and were most precious." 

Our journey to Edinburgh was without incident. The 
way seemed very long, and part of it wearisome. The drive 
over Shap Fells was pleasant in the sharp morning air, and the 
grouse were rising among the purple heather, and far in 
the distance rose clear and blue the Lake Mountains, the 
Langdales, and Bowfell, and Scawfell soaring over all. We 
passed through Carlisle, but slept at some other town on the 
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way, I forget where, and then on through Hawick, with 
the bright river running under the old bridge. As the day 
was fine, my aunt had changed the inside of the coach for 
the outside ; and as we stopped at the inn, she took the 
opportunity of telling me a sad incident that took place in 
this Scotch town. 

An English regiment was quartered here, and in it were 
two officers who were great friends. The wine had circulated 
freely at the mess. One of the officers in helping himself 
to sugar, put his hand into the bowl, and took out a lump 
with his fingers. This drew a hasty remark from the other 
that the sugar-tongs ought to be taken for such a purpose, 
and that it was a liberty to use his fingers instead. The 
rebuke ruffled his friend, and called forth an angry reply. 
So an altercation arose ; they were both heated with wine ; 
angry words followed, and though their brother officers 
interposed, a bitter quarrel ensued, and the issue was a 
challenge on the part of the offender. It was all in vain 
that they were entreated to be reconciled ; neither party 
would listen to the peace-makers. Pistols were loaded, the 
candles were blown out, and they proceeded to exchange 
shots across the table, One of the officers was shot dead, 
the ball having passed through his brain, and shattered his 
skull in pieces. Then came the terrible reaction on the part 
of the survivor, when, the candles being relighted, he 
saw his friend weltering in his blood, and the horror of the 
deed rushed upon him. Kneeling by the dead, he offered an 
agonized entreaty for forgiveness, and a prayer for mercy to God. 
He was beside himself, like one mad, and was only at length 
removed with force by those present that he might escape 
the officers of justice. As for himself he cared not 
what might happen. He would have surrendered him- 
self up at once had it not been for his friends. What 
became of this poor wretched man I know not, whether 
he eventually gave himself up for trial, or fled from the 
country; but verily he carried his own punishment with 
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him, and wherever he went, the face of his dead friend must 
have looked at him reproachfully, and accused him of being 
a murderer. My aunt pointed the sad story with the words : 
" The beginning of strife is as the letting out of water." 

Though long, it was a pleasant enough journey, that on the 
top of the coach to Edinburgh in the beautiful autumn, through 
the crisp air, by woods just changing their colour, and past 
rapid rivers that sang as they flowed along, and which glassed 
in their waters the cloud- flecked skies. Still, I was not sorry, 
after two days' travelling, to reach the picturesque city just as 
the last gleams of daylight were fading, and to leave the coach 
for a carriage which took us to our new apartments. Before 
leaving Westmoreland, my aunt had arranged about these ; 
and as Major and Mrs. Hamilton had left their lodgings in 
St. Brunhilda's Kow, she engaged them, and we were 
received by our landlady, Mrs. Johnstone, with a welcome 
and a smile at the door. Poor Major Hamilton had, through 
a too thoughtless career, '^"come to grief." He had expensive 
tastes, and gratified them without thinking much as to where 
the means of doing so were to come from. He was hospit- 
able and generous, but forgot, unhappily, that his hospitality 
and generosity, must be at the cost of others, not his own. 
In a word, like too many, he lived beyond his income, 
borrowed money, got deeper into debt, and, finally, had to 
flee from his creditors into "sanctuary." The precincts of 
Holyrood were in those days a refuge for the debtor, who 
was safe from the grasp of his creditors during the week, 
provided he did not venture beyond the sacred boundaries; but 
on Sunday he was free to roam abroad, and go where he 
willed without fear of arrest. It was not a very noble or a 
very pleasant life, but it was better than the life of a jail, 
and it might be made somewhat cheerful by the visits of 
friends. Major Hamilton had many of these, though none 
were willing or able to pay off his debts, and to set him at 
large. So he continued to live under the shadow of the old 
palace, and to receive visitors, among whom I often made 
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one — for I liked the old gentleman, and he liked me, and it 
was also a pleasure to spend my half-holidays on Arthur's 
Seat, or to make the round of the romantic palace and the 
old chapel, and dream of the days of old. Some of my 
schoolboy friends would accompany me on such occasions, 
and after a hearty luncheon at the Major's — for this, spite 
of debt and difficulty, we always found ready, we would 
climb the lion-shaped hill, and sit down by St. Anthony's 
Well, and with " The Heart of Mid Lothian *' in our handp, 
and with the house of ** Jeannie Deans " in our sight, we 
would talk — oh, how we would talk of that noble heroine, 
or of Effie, and Geordie Eobertson, and live in the very 
times so wonderfully depicted by the " Wizard of the North." 
Then what a treasure-house of historical memories was Holy- 
rood itself, haunted as it was by visions of the fascinating 
queen — of her beauty, of her triumphs, of her sorrows, 
of the jealousy of her nobles, the sternness of John 
Knox, and of the death of the hapless Eizzio. How often 
we paused in the little antechamber which was the scene of 
that ruthless murder, and looked at the stain of his blood 
on the floor ! Some said the housekeeper renewed the dark 
and damning spot every year. I did not believe it — ^would 
not, could not believe it. No ! there the old crimson witness 
remained indelible through the centuries as proof of the crime 
of the barbarous men who tore the poor Italian from the 
sheltering arms of the helpless queen, and with their 
poignards stabbed him to death almost in her presence. 
The blood sank into the oaken floor, and gave its evidence 
to the guilt of the murderers. 

The Castle was another favourite resort of ours, since this, 
too, was haunted by memories of Mary; and she gave it 
a kind of sacredness in our eyes, for her beauty, and grace, 
and talents blinded us to her faults ; and any one of us was 
ready to espouse her cause, and vindicate her name and 
fame. I used to read her story again and again, in Robertson's 
" History of Scotland," and the account of her imprisonment 
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and death, and her touching demeanour on the scaffold has 
drawn many a tear from my eyes. Peggy read it to me more than 
once ; and for her the confession to the priest, and the kissing 
of the crucifix, as told by the historian, had a peculiar charm, 
and she wept plentifully over the pathetic incidents of the 
queen's " martyrdom " — as she called it — for she had no doubt 
of Mary's innocence of all plot and crime, and she regarded 
her as more sinned against than sinning. 

1 loved the Castle because connected with this same 
queen ; and I used to stand and gaze at her portrait till I 
knew the features off by heart, though I must confess I 
evoked from my own imagination a picture much more beau- 
tiful and I thought more worthy of its subject. But the 
Castle had another attraction in *^ Mons Meg," a great piece 
of artillery of long, iron bars hooped together, which was 
used in the siege of Norwich Castle in 1497, and burst in 
1682, when tiring a salute in honour of the Duke of York. 
It had been removed to the Tower of London in 1754, and 
at the request of Sir Walter Scott was restored to Edinburgh 
in 1829 — I saw it a few days after it was placed in the Castle 
yard, and gazed at it with wonder, dreaming of the ranks 
thinned by the balls that had been fired from that capacious 
mouth. Then in my afternoon holidays what walks I had 
on the Calton Hill, with its fine views of Salisbury Crags, and 
the Castle, and Holyrood Palace ! what runs over the smooth 
turf ; what views from the " Camera Obscura " kept in the 
old Observatory ! and what delight in looking at the masons 
who were then busy in shaping the stones for the columns of 
the national monument which was to rival the Parthenon 
and turn Edinburgh indeed into a modem Athens. And if 
there was an east wind from the sea, all the better, for it 
sent a tinglini? freshness through every vein. Much have I 
travelled since those young days; have been in the four 
quarters of the globe ; have seen many a celebrated city, and 
visited Athens itself ; and I can truly say I have seen no 
city more beautiful for situation, more picturesque in its 
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grouping of spires and towers and domes, in its soaring 
heights of storeyed houses and stretch of sea, than Edin- 
burgh, whether viewed from Salisbury Grags, or the Castle, 
or the Calton Hill. This is saying a good deal, but not too 
much, even with Venice, that dream of beauty, before one ; or 
Genoa, " la superba," like a queen enthroned on her beautiful 
bay; or Naples, "after seeing which you may die," having 
Been what is loveliest on earth ; or Constantinople, with its 
magnificent site, and wooded shores reflected in the blue 
waters of the Bosphorus. At all times of the day and night, 
Edinburgh is beautiful, and if in the glare of noonday, she 
is somewhat colourless and grey, yet at night what a bright 
picture she presents when a myriad of lights bum from the 
low-lying land of her streets in the new town, to the lofty 
heights of the Castle that is the crown of the old ! And in 
my boyhood, your eye followed these lights up and up to a 
height of thirteen and fourteen storeys, where they shone in 
window and attic till they seemed to lose themselves among 
the stars. Since then some of these old houses, rotten 
with age, have fallen, and buried many a family under 
their ruins, and others have been taken down for safety, and 
the High Street, if it has gained in security, has lost in 
picturesqueness, but the loss is a gain to human life, and 
death has been cheated of his expected harvest. 

So to Edinburgh, with all its romance and mystery, its 
historic memories and facinating legends, we came again, and 
were soon settled in Major Hamilton's old lodgings, and very 
comfortable we were, for our landlady— a staunch adherent 
of the Scotch Church, to which she would fain have con- 
verted me, as she had no liking for " prelacy " — was most 
obliging, and did all in her power to meet our wishes. " Our 
wants," like nature's, " were few, and easily supplied." We 
heard from her about kind and winsome Mrs. Peebles. She 
had left her pretty cottage, with its garden, fruit-trees and 
flowers, and had gone no one knew where, and Mr. Cochrane 
too. Mrs. Johnstone heard he had married her, " and just 
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in time," she said, " for the poor child's sake." They quitted 
the neighbourhood quietly ; and our landlady had seen her 
a few days before they left, and then " she appeared happy," 
she told us, and she assured her " that it all would be right," 
and that Mr. Cochrane would "act as an honourable gentleman 
should.*' " I hope it will be all right," the good old lady added, 
in a decided voice, " for shame on that man who deceives a 
woman, destroys her peace, degrades her body, and does all in 
his power to ruin her soul ! " I shall never forget the solemnity 
of her voice or manner as she spoke ia her broad Scotch accent, 
and her eyes flashed under her strongly marked brows. She 
had a very impressive way of speaking, and of telling an 
anecdote. She would thrill you with a ghost story, and, if 
told to you at night, she would send you to bed, your nerves 
tingling with fear. I often recall how once in the middle of a 
tale in which the spirit of the dead acted a prominent part, and 
the person to whom it appeared was questioning its reality, she 
drew slowly near, and, putting her hand on my arm, said in 
sepulchral tones, "Is this the touch of the living?" I remember 
shrinking back, and uttering a cry of terror. Though this 
made her cut her story short, and drew from her words of 
soothing, yet that night I slept little, and as I lay staring 
through the bed curtains at the dark, the words came back 
to me again and again, " Is this the touch of the living ? " 

So we settled quietly down in good Mrs. Johnstone's apart- 
ments, and her son, her only child, a strong active youth, 
became a great crony of mine, and when we were free — he 
from his office, and I from school and lessons—we were 
much together, Hector often accompanying us in our walks 
and on bathing expeditions to Granton, or on fishing adven- 
tures to Newhaven and Leith. 

Mr. Cochrane and Mrs. Peebles had gone no one knew 
where, and whether he reaUy behaved honourably to her or 
not, or whether she lived to regret a misplaced affection, I 
never heard. They had both vanished out of my . life for 
ever. 
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Our new landlady spoke in no measured terms of man's 
perfidy and woman's folly, and as I overheard some of her 
words to my aunt on this subject, she thrilled me by de- 
nouncing the exceeding meanness and wickedness of him 
who would use a man's strength against a woman's weakness. 
She had some of the blood of the Covenanters in her veins^ 
was, as I have said, a staunch adherent of the Scotch Church, a 
pious and God-fearing woman, and would often clench her 
words with a text from the Bible. She hated popery and 
prelacy, and I think would have willingly been burnt at the 
stake for the Protestant religion, and the faith once delivered 
to the saints. But though she often appeared stem and harsh 
in word and judgment, she was at heart very kindly and 
very tender, always ready to help a neighbour, and full of 
sympathy for the poor and the oppressed. I know she was 
very good to me, and always saw that I had a piece of short- 
bread or a slice of gingerbread in my pocket before going out 
on an expedition, or even for a walk. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

He seized the moment of passion with greatest trnth; like a 
faithful clock, never striking before the time ; never anticipating 
or leading yon to anticipate. He was totally destitute of trick and 
artifice. He seemed to come npon the stage to do the Poet's 
message simply, and he did it with as genuine fidelity as the 
nuncios in Homer deliver the errands of the gods. 

Cha/rles Lamb on Bensley, 

It was in the spring of 1831 that Charles Young, the trage- 
dian, paid a farewell visit to Edinburgh. My friend 
Alexander Winterville, who was about to take his leave of 
the theatre as a spectator, desired a last lesson in elocution 
from this great actor, and therefore intended to see Young in 
Hamlet and Macbeth. I had seen Young before, as has been 
chronicled, but I was then not old enough to appreciate such 
acting as his, and he had terrified me by his intensity and 
passion ; but I longed to see him again, and wondered how I 
should be aflfected now. As "Hamlet " was one of my aunt's 
favourite plays, and as I was to go under the care of a friend 
in whom she had much confidence, my aunt consented, 
pleased to give me pleasure, and her own recollections 
carrying her back to a time when, being in Dublin, she had 
seen the lovely Juliet in the person of the beautiful Miss 
O'Neill. For she, too, in younger days had been enthralled 
by the charms of the mimic scene, and had seen John Kem- 
ble and his greater sister, Mrs. Siddons, in the tragedies that 
I was about to witness. Well do I remember the hasty walk 
to the theatre, the crowd at the entrance door, the struggle at 
the opening, the rush that swept me along into the pit ; the 
smell of gas and oranges, the half-darkened house, and the 

R 
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greon curtain that hid the wonders of the stage. Then there 
was a time that seemed endless, of keen expectancy, when I 
had to school my mind to patience, sometimes sitting quietly 
with closed eyes, at others watching the house filling, at 
others exchanging a few words with my friend. Then came 
the music of a bell, then a pause, then another bell ; then 
the curtain rose slowly and discovered a platform before the 
castle at Elsinore. Francisco was at his post, and Bernardo 
entered with the question," Who's there 1 " A cold air seemed 
to blow through the theatre, as if coming from the sea that 
washed the ramparts of the castle. Probably it was only 
a draught, but it prepared my mind, to which for the time 
all was a great reality, for Hamlet's words in a later scene, — 

" The air bites shrewdly j it is very cold ;" 

and for Horatio's answer : 

^' It is a nipping and an eager air." 

My heart was in my eyes and ears. I sat enthralled. How 
well I remember the entrance of Hamlet in his " inky cloak," 
sad and solemn amid the splendours of the court ; and the 
burst of applause which greeted the appearance of the favour- 
ite actor who was to represent — 

" The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers.'* 

So far as memory serves me, Young had finely-cut features 
and a handsome face, was of the middle height, well propor- 
tioned, and slender, and altogether a fitting repl^esentation of 

^* That unmatched form and feature of blown youth," 

who had 

*' The courtier's, soldier's, scholar's eye, tongue, sw:ord." 

Very musical, sweet, and sonorous was his voice, when, in 
reply to his mother's words, — 

"If it be. 
Why seems it so particular with thee ? " 
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he say?, speaking for the first time : — 

** Seems, madam ! Nay, it is ; I know not seems." 

I do not think that he overwhelmed one with the same 
stormy bursts of passion as Edmund Kean, or that he pos- 
sessed the same poignant power of kindling emotion, 
whether of pity or terror, or the same rapid transitions from 
irony to wrath ; but there was a tenderness, a pathos, and a 
strength which touched the heart to its core. In the mov- 
ing scene with Ophelia, amidst the wild whirl of his words, 
which stunned and bewildered her, and she saw to her anguish 
and desolation, 

*^ That noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled, ont of time and harsh," 

there was an indescribable pathos — tears in his voice — which 
brought tears to sympathetic eyes. 

Very powerful was the scene in his -mother's closet, where 
he probes her conscience, and turns her eyes into her very 
soul, where are ^* such black and grained spots as will not 
lea^re their tinct," and charges the trembling queen with the 
knowledge of her husband's murder. Well did Mrs. Stan- 
ley, who played the part of Q-ertrude, second his great efforts, 
and I see her now as she searches the chamber with firm yet 
shrinking eyes for the stately ghost of the murdered king, 
whose ^^ gracious figure " is seen by Hamlet only : — 

Qaeen. ** To whom do you speak this ? " 
Hamlet. " Do you see nothing there ? " 
Queen, " Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see." 
Hamlet, " Nor did you nothing hear ? " 
Queen, " No, nothing but ourselves." 

Young was a graceful and skilful fencer, and the scene in 
which he holds play with Laertes, and where in scuffling they 
exchange rapiers, was full of interest and excitement. His 
death scene was most impressive. After his words of fiery 
passion to the king, as he forces him to drink some of the 
poisoned cup, which, and the envenomed rapier, are so quick 

K 2 
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in their effects, that he expires while the potion is at his lips, 
he seems as if it only remained for him to die. The object 
of life has been attained. Let Horatio live to vindicate his 
" wounded name " and " tell his story/' and all is well. " The 
potent poison which quite o'ergrows his spirit," may do its 
work, — the more quickly the better. Young Fortinbras has 
his dying voice to the succession to the kingdom. What 
more remains 1 — ^nothing. " The rest is silence." 

" The Kose of May " — the fair Ophelia — was Miss Jar- 
man ; and to me the impersonation was perfection, sweet and 
gentle, in the early scenes, and betraying a delicate and 
sensitive nature, full of a pathetic bewilderment in the inter- 
view with Hamlet ; in the play-scene quiet, and patient ; and 
when she enters distracted, tricked out with straws and 
flowers, and her lap full of flowers to do honour to her 
father's grave, the beauty and the sweetness were heart- 
breaking. She was now wayward, now tender, and as she 
parted her flowers to one and another, — " rosemary for remem- 
brance, pansies for thoughts, fennel and columbines and rue," 
— ^* the violets" she would have given ** are all withered," — 
and as she sang her wild snatches of song with dim remem- 
brances of childhood, I could have said with Laertes : — 



*' Thonght and affection, passion, hell itself 
She tnrns to favoar and to prettiness.' 



it 



I could say something of Mr. Cooper as the ghost — solemn, 
sepulchral, impressive — and of the wit and wisdom of the two 
grave-diggers, one of whom was played, I think, by Mr. 
Stanley j but, no doubt, I have wearied the reader already 
with my recollections of a wonderful play, acted throughout, 
if a boy's judgment be taken, in a most excellent and finished 
style. 

I also went with Alexander Winterville to see that grandest 
of tragedies, " Macbeth." To witness the poetic drama 
worthily interpreted was to me the most delightful of intel. 
lectual pleasures, and to be carried in imagination to Elsinore 
or Dunsinane, to Venice, or the forest of Arden, or to Pros- 
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pero's '* Enchanted Island," was the greatest gratification I 
could have had; and I lived for the time being in the 
visionary scene that was passing before me, my surroundings 
as much forgotten for the time as if they did not exist at all. 
It was in the future — in later days, when new convic- 
tions took hold of me, and new responsibilities opened 
before me, that I gave up a pleasure in which I could not 
indulge with an easy conscience, and that the theatre was 
never entered again. So that my memories have only to do 
with actors who long ago "strutted and fretted their little hour 
u^xjn the stage, and now are heard no more," For them the 
lights have been put out ; the curtain has fallen, and they 
have passed among the shadows to which they once gave life 
and substance. To me, who was but a boy, and naturally 
ignorant of the reality, an actor's life seemed to possess an ir- 
resistible charm, and I believe — and the remembrance makes 
me laugh and sigh — I wished that I, too, might be an actor, 
and, of course, a great one. That goes without saying. When 
I gazed on the dignified men and beautiful women before 
me in splendid dresses, uttering the purest sentiments and 
welcomed with the most flattering applause, I thought how 
happy a life they must lead, what close friendships they must 
form ; and I conceived their whole existence to be a sort of 
fairy dream. I little knew the sadness that lay behind much 
of this glare and glitter, and that when the play was over, and 
the lights were turned down, the dazzling robe had to be ex- 
changed for the dingy attire ; and the brilliant stage for some 
narrow apartment, where the actor pursued an onerous and 
exhausting profession, and in return for his labours received 
but two or three pounds a week. Of course, it is different 
with the successful brethren of the buskin, whose genius 
is rewarded with fortune and success ; but have even they 
been satisfied with a profession in which is felt the torture of 
jealousy, the enmity of secret or open foes, the caprice of 
the public}, and the insolence of those who despise the actor's 
calling 1 The testimony of actors proves the reverse. Mrs. 
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Siddons " thanked God her sister married and left the stage." 
Macready longed to escape from the stage, and felt '* a sense of 
degradation in his calling ;" did not even like to let his children 
see him act ; while Fanny Kemble scorned and hated her pro- 
fession. And if we allow from the point of view taken by a 
spectator in the boxes or pit, who has no conscientious or 
religious scruples regarding the theatre, that " few pleasures 
are greater than to witness some favourite character which 
hitherto has been but vaguely bodied forth by our sluggish 
imagination, invested with all the graces of living * man or 
woman,' — what is it from the actor's % " Let me answer the 
question in the words of the author of " Obiter Dicta," 
who, though not an actor, seems to imderstand him, — " The 
very art of acting, i.e. the art of mimicry, or the repre- 
sentation of feigned emotions called up by sham situations, 
is in itself an occupation an educated man should be slow to 
adopt as the profession of a life. It is a profession whose 
very first demand upon him is that he should destroy his own 
identity." " To make people laugh is not necessarily a crime, 
but to adopt as your trade the making people laugh by de- 
livering for a hundred nights together another man's jokes in 
a costume the author of the jokes would blush to be seen in, 
seems to me a somewhat imworthy proceeding on the part of a 
man of character and talent." 

But this sounds very like a moral essay, and Young and 
Macbeth have been forgotten all this time. 
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CHAPTEK XXXVIIT 

• 

When, heaven was picfcared to my thought 
(In spite of all my mother taught 

Of happiness serene) , 
A theatre of boyish plays — 
One glorious round of holidays, 

Without a school between. 

lohn 0. Saxe, 

Whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to hold, as 
'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own features, 
scbrn her own image,, and the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure. Shakespeare. 

It was most vivid, that performance of the guilty king, and 
excellently well did the tragedian throw himself into the 
character of the weak, but aspiring man whose 

** Vaulting ambition did o'erleap itself." 

I remember the ominous meeting with the witches on the 
blasted heath ; the doubt, the wonder at " the supernatural 
soliciting ;" the thoughts rapt from the present ; the dawn 
upon his mind of the horrible imaginings when murder had 
not as yet taken shape ; and the subtle skill with which he 
made the spectator feel the suggestion — 

" Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair. 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of action." 

Fine, too, was the interview with his wife, when she half 
reveals the thoughts which his letter suggested to her own 
mind ; and again when Duncan is his guest, and she urges 
Macbeth to gratify his ambition, and commit the murder. 
How grand, how impressive his soliloquy when left alone. 
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and all is silent and still in the castle^ and '^ nature seems 
dead, and only wicked dreams abuse the curtained sleep, and 
nothing but witchcraft and lust and murder are awake." He 
walked up and down the chamber for a time lost in thought 
— now pausing, now moving on again ; his looks fixed on the 
ground ; and then, as he lifted his eyes, he started as though 
thought had become embodied, and he saw a shadowy dagger 
in the air. Then came the struggle to rise above the phantom 
creation of the "heat-oppressed brain," and the success of 
this supreme effort after self-possession and presence of 
mind, — 

" There's no flncli thing, 
It is the bloody business which informs thns 
To mine eyes." 

t 

Memory recalls also the assumed hilarity of the banquet 
scene as he welcomes his guests, the terror at the apparition 
of Banquo, the loss of self-control, the cry of mingled anger 
and deprecation, — 

** Henoe, horrible shadow, unreal mockery, hence ! " 

and as the ghost of the murdered man disappears, the return 
to self-possession : — 

** Why so, — being gone, 
I am a man again. Pray yon sit still." 

Then followed the complete weariness and exhaustion, the 
nervous prostration of the king when the guests have departed, 
and he is left alone with his wife, who also shows signs of 
an overwrought heart and brain. The last scenes were 
finely rendered. As the shadows of coming ills darken his 
path, and one calamity after another falls upon him, — the 
sickness of Lady Macbeth, who is " troubled with thick com- 
ing fancies " that keep her from her rest, — her death, — the 
flight of friends, — the superstitious fears that shake his soul 
as he hears that Birnam Wood comes toward Dunsinane, — 
and, in spite of all, the bending of all his energies to the 
fight as he calls his soldiers to arms, all were wonderfully life- 
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like. How fine too when, now sick at heart, and now 
determined, he gives the battle- cry like a clarion : — 

*' Ring the alarnm bell. Blow, wind, come, wrack, 
At least we'll die with harness on onr back ! ^* 

Very awful was the last struggle, when he unwillingly 
engages in fight with MacduflP, because "his soul was too 
much charged with blood of his already ;" thrilling the exulting 
voice in which he tells him that he " bears a charmed life, 
which must not yield to one of woman born," and his despair 
when he hears that such a man is Macduff, and discovering 
that the witches were but ^' juggling fiends," who " paltered 
with him in a double sense,'' he says despairingly, all his 
better part of man cowed, ^* I'll not fight with thee." 

The despair, the hate, the savage ferocity with which he 
throws his warlike shield before his body, and assaults 
Macduff, brought to its crown and climax a piece of acting 
which made an impression on an impressionable boy that 
has not been forgotten to this day. 

The applause at the end was deafening. Young was 
recalled again and again. Winterville said to me, ** It was 
very fine," and asked me if I was ready to go. But there 
was some after- piece, I forget what, I think the *' Highland 
Eeel," with Mrs. Pettingall, and I was unwilling to move 
till I had " supped my full *' of the mimic scene. 

Young was well supported. The Lady Macbeth was Mrs. 
Stanley, considered in Edinburgh to be one of the best 
representatives of that difficult character then on the stage. 
All I can say is that the actress satisfied me in appearance, 
conception and execution, and that she showed us not simply 
a woman tempting her husband to murder, indifferent to the 
blood that must be shed ere he gains the throne, but a 
woman not without tenderness, prompted to crime by a 
desire to see her husband's ambition gratified. That she 
was not devoid of natural and gentle feelings is evident from 
her own prayer that she may be " unsexed and filled from 
the crown to the toe, top full of direst cruelty," and from 
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her words about the murder of Duncan, *^ Had he not re- 
sembled my father as he slept, I had done it," and this, and the 
anguish of a tender spirit, was seen in the conception of the 
queen by the actress. The whole performance was crowned 
by the sleep-walking scene, where Lady Macbeth makes 
such a terrible revelation of the remorse and the anguish 
that were gnawing at her conscience. What a face that was, 
swathed in some soft white drapery ! and how impatient her 
gestures as she tried to wash away the blood from the hand ! 
what sighs coming from a breaking heart ! and how thrilling 
the cry of the tortured soul, as in her vision she grasped 
her husband's hand and said, " To bed, to bed, to bed !" It 
was a vivid portrayal of the terrors of remorse, and a 
powerful illustration of the sacred words, ** The wicked are 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, whose waters cast 
up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked." And the' whole aspect of the actress in this scene 
which a Shakespeare alone could conceive, added force to the 
moral lesson. The haggard face, pale and wan, '* the fixed 
and glassy eyes whose sense was shut,'*ithe restless movements, 
the pathetic voice, the weirdlike tones, all betrayed a heart 
sorely charged, a disease of the mind beyond the power of an 
earthly physician to cure. 

I am told that the latest mode of dealing with this grand- 
est of tragedies is to turn it into a domestic drama, the actor 
who plays the *^ brave Macbeth (well he deserves that 

name ") 

" Bellona's bridegroom lapp*d in proof," 

turns him into a weak and craven murderer, and robs him 
of the interest that the character otherwise interpreted would 
inspire ; and Lady Macbeth in the hands of a gifted lady who 
plays Ophelia excellently well, is transformed into a gentle 
auburn-haired siren who coaxes and kisses her husband into 
crime. The scenery and upholstery are, it is said, all that can 
be imagined or desired, but the tragedy is no tragedy at all^ 
and audiences of the nineteenth century applaud and are con- 
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tent. shade of Shakespeare, it is "well that thou can'st not 
" revisit the pale glimpses of the moon," else would thy spirit 
be sorely disturbed by the travesty of thy great drama ! O 
shade of Mrs. Sicjdons, whose m^esty and grandeur thrilled 
and awed the audiences, what surprise would be thine to see 
the wicked queen toned down to a love-sick, hysterical girl ! 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

Men were deoeivers ever, 
One foot on land, and one on sea, 
To one thing constant never. 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die becanse a woman's fair P 
Or my oheeks make pale with care, 
'Canse another's rosy are ? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May — 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 



G, Wither, 



Wb now saw a good deal of our friends in Walker Street, 
and some of my half-holidays were spent in that pleasant 
and hospitable house. We often met Dr. Murray there, 
and I could not help observing how little he was now with 
Emily Johnson, and how often I found him sitting with her 
mother. 

My aunt and Emily had many conversations together, 
which had the effect of calling a frown to Emily's face, and 
tears to her eyes, for which I felt very sorry, and I was un- 
able to imagine what was in the wind, and why my aunt 
and Mrs. Johnson were so frequently in close conversation. 
But in the course of a few weeks the mystery was cleared up, 
and my aunt told me that Mr. Murray was going to marry 
Mrs. Johnson, and that Emily, who at first was very averse, 
was now more reconciled, and that the wedding would soon 
take place, and be very quiet. 

This news surprised me not a little — Dr. Murray, who 
once courted Emily, now to marry her mother ! What 
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talks I had with Emily's sisters about it, what surmises and 
conjectures, what hopes and fears we expressed, though 
Emily herself never deigned to speak to us of the coming 
event. The younger girls, who liked Dr. Murray, were 
pleased on the whole, and so was my dreamy friend Richard, 
to whom his future step-father had been very kind. 

"But, aunt," said I, • when I heard of the arrangement, "is 
not Dr. Murray a good deal younger than Mrs. Johnson % *' 

"What ot that," she replied, "if he loves her? What 
difference can a few years make to their happine?s % He 
will make her a very good husband, and she will make him 
a very good wife, and she will always have a friend at her 
side to counsel and help her, and be a father to Bichard 
and the girls ! " 

^* But it is so odd," said I, " that Dr. Murray should first 
love Emily, and then want to marry her mother." 

" Yes, but Emily did not care for him," returned my aunt, 
^' and if her mother saw and appreciated his goodness, and 
he knew her worth, why should he not fix his affections 
upon her, and make her his wife % Besides, he will now 
have a nice home, and not be altogether dependent on his 
profession/' 

" But, aunt," I pertinaciously replied, '^ I did not know 
that people could change their love so quickly. I thought 
that when they once loved, they loved for ever, just as Paul 
and Virginia loved one another, and that they would die rather 
than change ? " 

" That is all very well in a novel, dear," said my aunt 
quickly, " but in real life I fear it is seldom so. And 
when your affection is not returned, it makes all the 
difference." 

^* But I am sure I have heard you say, aunt,** I an- 
swered, ^*when you have read some of Byron's poems, or 
Sir Walter's novels, that constancy to one was to be praised, 
and I have seen you cry over * The Corsair,* and *• The Bride 
of Lammermoor,' and * Waverley,' and — " 
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** That will do, my dear ; circumstances alter cases. You 
will know these things better when you are older. I must 
go now, as I want to see Mrs. Johnson about the wedding, and 
give her what help I can in her arrangements." 

Then she turned to leave the room, but when she reached 
the door, she stopped, and, looking back at me, said with a 
solemn and pathetic tone in her voice, — 

"When you^ my boy, some day or other, profess love 
to a woman, be true to her and to yourself, and never win 
her affections to prove false, or fickle, or to betray." 

And with this she left me to myself to ponder over 
her words and manner; and it is truth to say they have 
never been forgotten, though many years have passed since 
then. 

Things now seemed to go more happily in Walker Street, 
and Emily consented to be present at her mother's wedding, 
though at first she had steadily refused. Dr. Murray was 
evidently greatly pleased at this, and did all in his power to 
make the time before the marriage pass as pleasantly as 
possible for us all. 

Ducrow at this time paid a visit to Edinburgh, and it 
was arranged that we should all, my aunt and myself 
amongst the number, go to his circus, and see this famous 
equestrian, his horses and his company. What a scene of 
brightness and brilliancy it appeared to me ! What lovely 
ladies, all shining like rainbows, with spangles which 
glittered like jewels, and with flowers twined amidst their 
curling locks, and riding upon four or five horses at once, 
and sometimes jumping through a hoop, and then alighting 
upon the steed's back as he was in fall gallop, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world. Then the master, in 
his gay uniform, and his whip in his hand, which he would 
crack in a most graceful and wonderful way now and then, 
and his questions to the clown in his white and red paint, 
and his parti-coloured dress, with its capacious pockets, into 
which all imaginable things were stuffed, and the witty 
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answers that he gave, —all was a wonder and a delight. 
And Ducrow himself, now riding upon eight beautiful 
horses, now balancing a ladder on his chin with his own son 
at the top. The excitement lest the boy should fall, or the 
ladder slip down ; and the joy of seeing the little fellow leap 
lightly from his perilous height into the sawdust of the 
arena, amid the clapping of hands, and the stamping of feet, 
and waving of handkerchiefs, — the delight of all this to a 
boy may be better imagined than described. It was like a 
scene which Aladdin's Lamp might have conjured up for 
those who had the ecstasy of rubbing it. How swiftly the 
horses, with their lovely riders, swept by us as we sat in the 
circle nearest the arena, — so swiftly, indeed, that they raised 
a strong current of air, very grateful in that crowded circus, 
with an atmosphere heated by the number of lights and the 
people that thronged all parts of the house. Indeed, the 
draughts created by the horses and their riders were so strong 
that my aunt laid a cold that she caught that evening to this 
account, — a cold which increased a slight deafness that she 
had so that her hearing was never the same again. This 
was a great trial to her, as she enjoyed conversation, was a 
good talker herself, and liked to hear men of mind and taste 
discuss the science or the art or the literature of the day. 
From general conversation she was now cut off, and was de- 
pendent on what others told her of what was passing around ; 
and as she was very considerate, and did not wish to be a tax 
upon those who had to raise their voices to make her under- 
stand, she gradually withdrew from all society save that of 
intimate friends, and was content to gather knowledge from 
newspapers and books. She would often ask me to tell her 
what the conversation had been about when it seemed espe- 
cially interesting or animated ; but, alas ! I was but a poor 
interpreter, and I regret to confess that I was not always as 
willing as I ought to have been to give her the pleasure she 
requested. Memory too often stings me when I think of 
what I might have been to her, and was not. Ducrow and his 
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circus, his horsemen and his horsewomen, his horses, his 
master of the arena and his clown, the dresses, the spangles, 
the jests all pleased me mightily ; but not so much as tragedy 
with its passion and its tears, or as comedy with **its quips 
and cranks and wreathed smiles." I liked better the play, 
with its appeal to human sympathies ; with its strong and 
passionate elements, the rapture of its love, the fierceness of 
its despair ; the pity and the terror of it charmed me out of 
myself, and sent the blood pulsing and throbbing throughout 
every artery and vein. And the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing a great actor in a great drama was now to be mine. 
Edmund Kean came at this time to Edinburgh. It was the 
early spring of the year 1832. As the drama to be played 
was one of Shakespeare's, and my annt had seen and admired 
the famous tragedian, she was persuaded by Dr. Murray to 
let me go with him and see ^* Richard the Third." She con- 
sented with the more readiness, for Kean was about to retire 
from the stage, and, if I remember rightly, this was to be his 
farewell to the Edinburgh public. 
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CHAPTEB XL. 

When Learning's trinmpli o'er her barb'rons foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose \ 
Each change of many -coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 
E2dstence saw him spnrn her boanded reign, 
And panting time toil'd after him in vain — 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impressMi 
And unresisted passion storm'd the breast. 

Dr. jro?in«oti. 

How I longed for the happy night to come ! How I counted 
the days till it arrived, and how many times I read over an 
acting edition of the play, Gibber's, I believe, which I had 
bought for sixpence ! And when the morning of the eventful 
day broke, how I numbered the hours that lay between me 
and the sweet sound of the prompter's bell ! I know that 
Shakespeare more than divided my thoughts with Sallust and 
Xenophon. When six o'clock came, and the ill-prepared lessons 
were put away, I grew very restless, drew a chair near the 
window to see if Dr. Murray was coming ; got up, put my 
head out of doors to look if he might not be walking down 
the street, and when there was no sign of his appearance, 
fell into a state bordering upon despair. I knew the theatre 
would be very crowded, and I felt that if we were not there 
in good time, there would be no hope of getting in. Just as I 
sat down again almost hopeless, I heard a hasty foot on the 
pavement, saw Dr. Murray passing the window, rushed to 
open the^door, closed it with a clash behind me, and, taking 
his arm without a word, walked with him in the direction of 
the theatre. He smiled at my eagerness, saying that he had 

s 
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been unexpectedly detained, and that we must now move 
on quickly, and so he suited his steps to my eager pace. At 
last we turned down the narrow passage which led to the pit, 
where we found ourselves among a crowd waiting patiently 
for the opening of the doors. When the portals to what 
to me was Elysium were thrown open, there was a 
struggle for entrance ; a danger of having the coat torn off 
one's back, and a pushing and a jostling which was the 
reverse of pleasant. However, we got in at last, with 
difficulty paid for and procured our tickets at the little office 
at which they were sold, and were carried on by the crowd 
into the pit. We seated ourselves as soon as possible, and 
were well placed for seeing and hearing, and sat patiently 
before the green curtain, or turned round to see the house 
filling, — glad when the orchestra came in, and began to tune 
their instruments with much scraping and noise,— glad when 
the lights were raised ; gladder still when the bell of the 
prompter rang, and the curtain rose slowly, discovering a 
scene in a street. The stage was empty, but all eyes were 
fixed upon the side wing where Kichard was to enter. At 
last the supreme moment arrived, and the hump-backed 
king appeared, and walked with firm step across the boards. 
Then there was such a welcome given the great actor as 
made the walls of the theatre ring again, and it was some 
minutes before he could proceed with his soliloquy. When 
the applause had subsided, that deep musical voice was 
heard in the measured words of the drama, as with folded 
arms, and the dark eyes fastened on the ground, Kichard 
spake his pregnant thoughts aloud : — 

** Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this son of York, 
And all the ills that lowered upon oar house 
In the deep bosom of the ooean buried." 

At the word " buried," so deep was the intonation, so full 
of triumph the emphasis, you thought that you saw the great 
wide sea opening up her depths to entomb in their fathom- 
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less waters all the ills that hail hitherto overshadowed " the 
house of York." 

I have read since that Keats, in a criticism of the great 
actor, and of his charming elocution, has said, " The tongue 
of Kean must seem to have robhed the Hybla bees, and 
left them honeyless — ^there is an indescribable gusto in 
his voice in Kichard, — *Be stirring with the lark to- 
morrow, gentle Norfolk ! ' comes from him as through the 
morning atmosphere towards which he yearns." Was it not 
Coleridge who said that " seeing Kean act was like reading 
Shakespeare by flashes of lightning " % 

I was no critic, only a boy, and I can only record the 
impression that was made by the wonderful acting — acting 
it did not seem — it was reality to me, that I beheld on that 
night. The wooing of Lady Anne, — how subtle it was 1 
how persuasive ! what variety of mien and voice ! what 
seduction ! what delicate flattery from that glozing tongue ! 
what fire of passion in that flashing eye 1 You felt she 
could not resist the tempter, — that the bird was fascinated 
and could not escape. And though to her this loud profession 
of love was sincere, you that listened apart, as it were, saw 
through the shows and the " seemings," and heard a tone of 
hollowness through all. And when he had gained his end, 
and the poor weak woman, whose husband he had murdered, 
consented to his suit, who that ever heard it can forget the 
triumphant mockery of his words, as she left his presence to 
follow the body of her dead husband to Chertsey, — 

" Was ever woman in this hnmonr wooed, 
Was ever woman in this fashion won ? " 

It was as if the spirit of evil was rejoicing over a lost souL 

So throughout the tragedy it was Richard himself who was 
before you. The scene with the bishops, when he puts away 
the crown, was most finished in its hypocrisy, and well 
put on and worn was the mask of humility. I think I hear 
him saying, as he raised his eyes to heaven, — 

s 2 
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" On him I lay, wliat yon would lay on me, 
The right and f ortnne of his happy stars, 
Which God defend that I should wring from him." 

His demeanour with the young princes and their mother, 
when one of the lads mocks him, and says, — 

** Oh, then T see yon*ll part bnt with light gifts, 
In weightier things yoa'U say a beggar nay," 

was a wonderful presentment of anger and impatience, and 
hatred, controlled and smothered, with looks nevertheless of 
terrible omen, and tones in the voice that hoded no good. 
Mrs. Stanley, an excellent actress in tragedy, was the Queen 
Elizabeth, and her parting from her children, as the crook- 
backed tyrant takes them under his protection, was most 
pathetic. One of her daughters acted the part of the young 
Duke of York, and right well she did it ; and the gesture and 
mocking voice in which she said, — 

** Yon mean to bear me, not to bear with me, — 
TJncle, my brother mocks both yon and me ; 
Becaase that I am little, like an ape. 
He thinks that yon should bear me on yonr shonlders," 



return to me as I recall the scene. I see vividly, too, the 
scene in the tent on the night before the battle of Bosworth 
Field, where the ghosts of the king's murdered victims rise 
up to accuse him of their death, and to predict his own fate 
on the morrow, — the horror which seizes him when the 
shadows have departed into the silent world from whence 
they came ; the sudden leap from his restless couch ; the 
rush forward in a kind of frenzy ; the nervous prostration ; 
the fall upon his knees ; the cry of anguish and terror, — 

** Give me another horse, — bind np my wounds. 
Have mercy, Jesu I Soft j I did but dream, — 
O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! " 

are things never to be forgotten. They hushed the house, and 
there was the stillness as of death over that densely-packed 
multitude, all thrilled to the heart by the terrible power and 
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nervous force of the man who was not acting but was living 
the character of the conscience-stricken king. And who that 
saw can ever forget the slow awakening from that terrible 
vision — ^the fearful glance he cast around to see if the 
ghastly phantoms were there still ; the gradual recovery of 
his courage, and when the fact was realized that it was only 
a ghastly dream, the triumphant voice in which he said, 
•*Eichard*s himself again !" Then the scene on the battle- 
field ; the fierce and frantic energy of the king, — the energy 
of despair — the cry of disappointment as he searches through 
the field for his hated foe, — 

** Methinks there be six Eichmonds in the field, 
Five have I slain to-day," 

and the wrath that gleamed from his eyes as he met the enemy 
face to face, and the combat which you knew must end in 
the death of one of them, moved and touched all to the 
heart. And when Kichard fell beneath Kichmond's blade 
I see that scene as if it were all before me now — the efibrt 
made to raise the feeble arm, and strike the man he loathed 
with the sword which he still grasped in his hand ; the 
attempt to raise himself on his unwounded side, and this fail- 
ing, the endeavour to reach Kichmond by dragging himself 
along the ground ; the aimless blow ; the rage ; the dimming 
sight ; the passion of the dying struggle, the frenzy and the 
resolution not to die, or not to be vanquished. The power 
of that scene is not to be - forgotten. It was no physical 
anguish that subdued and overwhelmed you. It was the 
passion that burnt in the dying usurper's heart, the soul for- 
getful of all merely bodily anguish, and its supreme desire to 
avenge itself on him who had proved victor in the fight. 
When at last the baffled king expired and the sword fell 
from his nerveless grasp, and the curtain descended, there was a 
deep silence for some moments, and then a shout of applause, 
and loud calls for the actor ; and when Edmund Kean ap- 
peared in front of the curtain, worn and exhausted from his 
great efforts, there was a tumult of " bravoes," and not the 
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pit only but the whole house '^ rose at him " as he retired. 
When the applause subsided Dr. Murray asked me whether 
I should like to go or remain for the afterpiece, which was 
the melodrama of ^* the Bobber's Wife," with the charming 
Miss Jarman as the heroine. He kindly gave me the choice 
of staying on, or going with him to an eating-house near, and 
haying a supper of lobster or crab, or anything else I liked, 
before returning home. But I had no doubt on the matter. 
I preferred to remain, and though he would gladly have left 
after the tragedy, he stayed to please me. 

The next event of interest to me was the wedding of 
Dr. Murray and Mrs. Johnson, It took place at St. John's 
Church in presence of the twelve apostles in bright colours 
on the east window, and as the day was fine and the sun 
shone, and I had a holiday, " all went merry as a marriage 
bell," and we young people enjoyed ourselves, and had an 
abundant feast of good things. The bride and bridegroom 
went to Bute to spend the honeymoon at Kothesay, and we 
threw handf uls of rice and some old slippers after the happy 
pair, who waved their hands and smiled to us out of the car- 
riage. I saw that Emily had tears in her eyes ; and when her 
mother and her new father were out of sight, she went up to 
iier room, and did not appear again for some time. My 
aunt went quietly home, and we young ones found no diffi- 
culty in amusing ourselves. A walk under Peggy's care 
towards the Corstophine Hills, a game of hide-and-seek, or 
blind-man's buff indoors, or a visit to some shops to spend the 
money which Dr. Murray gave to each of us before he left, 
and which was burning a hole in our pockets, was sufficient 
entertainment for the day ; and when the night came and 
bed-time was near, had we not a piece of the wedding cake 
to put under our pillows, that we might dream of the beau- 
tiful youth or lovely maiden with whom we were to stand at 
the marriage altar by-and-by ? Whether I had a satis- 
factory dream or not, and saw the vision of beauty I antici- 
pated, or whether my sleep was that dreamless slumber on 
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which poets dilate and novelists enlarge, I, to speak the 
sober truth, forget. 

This was the year when the First Keform Bill was passed, 
extending the Franchise and sweeping away the rotten 
boroughs, with many disgraceful expedients of political war- 
fare, the sale of votes by " free and independent electors," 
and a hundred other abuses which formed the integral part 
of contested elections in "the merry days when I was 
young." Edinburgh was beside itself for joy. It had its 
gala day when the representatives of various trades and clubs 
and associations marched through the streets with banners 
and flags to the sounds of bag-pipes and drums and flutes, 
and all kinds of music. Alexander Winterville, taking me 
under his care, piloted me safely through the vast crowd to 
Bruntsfield Links, where the various processions formed, 
and from which a good view was obtained of the enthusias- 
tic proceedings of the day. One might have thought that 
the Eeform Bill was to usher in a miUenium of universal 
peace and plenty, when all social maladies would be healed, 
and when under more equal laws, and more liberal institu- 
tions, a better and more stal^le government, the moral deserts 
would rejoice, and the spiritual wilderness blossom as the 
rose. Alas ! they forgot in this natural joy — as too many 
farget now — that the world's great want is a change more 
radical still, and that is only a mass-pervading godliness 
that can introduce the better times which shall be a 
response to the Poet's question, — 

*^ Oh, when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro' all the circle of the golden year." 
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CHAPTER XU. 

Birds, companions more unknown, 
Live beside ns, but alone ; 
Finding not, do all they can. 
Passage from their souls to man. 
Kindness we bestow, and praise, 
Laud their plumage, greet their lajs ; 
Still, beueath their feather'd breast, 
Stirs a history unezpress'd. 

Matthew Arnold. 

" Poor race of men I " said the pitying Spirit, 
" Dearly ye pay for your primal Fall — 
Some flow'rets of Eden ye still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them all." 

Moore, 

And now there was a great pleasure in store for me. A 
letter came from England, to say that my sister Katie would 
shortly pay us a visit, and stay for some months. Summer, 
with its holidays and sunshine, its delicious rambles into the 
country, its fishing in the sea at Granton, and at Leith, the 
plunge into the salt waves, the bird-nesting and the games, — 
summer was wearing away, and autumn was coming on, 
with its bracing air, and lovely colouring ; its ripened fruits, 
nuts in the copses, blackberries in the hedges, the red rowan 
berries, and the sickles of the reapers flashing in the golden 
com ; for living as we did on the very edge of the country 
on the outskirts of Edinburgh, we got into the fields in a few 
minutes^ and were able to delight ourselves with the songs of 
birds, and pleasant meadows, and over-shadowing trees. I 
was always a lover of birds, and knew a good deal about their 
songs, their nests, their eggs, and their habits, and had a 
pleasure in taming them, so that they would come at my call, 
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and perch on my head or shoulder. I had a chaffinch, that 
I had taken from the nest and reared under a canary, which, 
besides being very tame, sang beautifully, his heart seeming to 
Overflow with music which found expression in his clear and 
liquid voice. The chaffinch caught his notes, and to his own 
natural song added that of the canary. He grafted the more 
musical notes of the foreign bird upon his own, and in the 
spring-time, when " his fancy was lightly turning to thoughts 
of love," the combination of the two songs was delightful, 
and had a wild bird heard his melodious call, she would have 
been irresistibly wooed and won. ' But, alas for him, there 
was no response to his love-notes, and it was his sad fate *' to 
live and die in single blessedness." For of course he died — 
all pets do — the dearest the soonest — ^killed, sometimes by 
overmuch care ; sometimes by a soft-pawed, tigerish cat ; 
sometimes meetiDg with an accident unforeseen. The cage 
of poor little " Pink, Pink," as he was called, from a peculiar 
note in his song, was hung out one summer morning, that he 
might breathe the fresh air ; the nail proved treacherous, and 
gave way, the cage fell, and the bird received a hurt from 
which he never recovered. He was laid with many sighs in 
a plot of ground in the garden, and there we planted " daisies 
pied, and violets blue, and lady-smocks all silver white, and 
cuckoo-buds of yellow hue," and we kept the spot as neat and 
trim as possible. 

" Fare thee well, companion dear ! 
Fare for ever well, nor fear, 
Tiny thongh thou art, to stray 
Down the iincompanion'd way 
We without thee, little friend, 
Many years have not to spent i 
What are left, will hardly be 
Better than we spent with thee." 

So I might have sung over my dead chaffinch, as Matthew 
Arnold so beautifully sang over his dead *' Matthias." 

My excitement reached its height when a letter came 
from my sister Katie, with the glad intelligence that we 
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might expect her the next evening. My mother, she said, 
had given her more money than she required for her fare by 
the coach, besides some pocket-money, and we were to have 
it all for going about and seeing all the sights of Edinburgh, 
So I anticipated a fine time of it, and planned not a few 
visits to a confectioner's shop on the South Bridge, where I 
had bought, when I had money in my purse, some delicious 
cranberry tarts. Then was there not " a sweety shop " in 
Princes Street, where, among other delights, was the shortest 
short-bread to be tasted anywhere? How we two would 
revel among the sweets, and what packets of sugar-plums we 
should take home to my aunt and Peggy ! Well, my sister 
arrived, tired and worn out after an early start and a long day 
on the coach, for she travelled outside, as it was much fresher 
and freer than the inside ; and besides, was it not cheaper, and 
should we not have the difference in the fare to spend on our 
pleasures? She had come without her trunk, and had to 
borrow " things " for the night, and was so weary, that she 
fell asleep when Peggy was helping her to undress, and said she 
would tell us all about the missing trunk in the morning, and 
assured us it was not lost, only left behind in Carlisle. I was 
very anxious about this same trunk, for I heard that my mother 
had put some ^^ Kirkby Avondale cakes " in it, and Kirkby 
Avondale cakes, when made by Jenny Metcalfe, were to me 
what Ambrosia was to the Olympian gods. I never tasted 
cakes like them, and shall never taste the like again j for 
Kirkby Avondale has lost the art of making them, and the 
generation is to be pitied that has not felt them softly melt and 
dissolve away in the mouth. I am afraid the gentle reader 
will consider that I was a boy much given to the indulgence 
of appetite, but let them recall their own boyhood or girl- 
hood, and they will pity and forgive. 

Next morning the non-appearance of the trunk was ex- 
plained. It was a very large article of luggage, all studded 
over with brass nails, and well corded and tied down. Its 
size awoke suspicion. The ghastly proceedings of the 
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'* resurrectionists " were in this year of grace, 1832, still fresh 
in people's minds, and the thrill excited by the murders of 
Burke and Hare was after the lapse of a year or two yet 
vibrating in the thoughts of many. So while my sister was 
at breakfast in the inn at Carlisle, the guard appeared and 
civilly demanded her keys, as some one in authority had 
seen the trunk as it was about to be removed to the top of 
another coach (coaches being changed here), and said it must 
be opened, for it looked suspicious, and might contain a dead 
body on its way to some Edinburgh surgeon for dissection. 
All that my poor sister, then but a young girl travelling alone, 
could do, was to take the keys from her pocket, and hand 
them timidly, and without any remonstrance, to the guard. 
As the hour had come for the Edinburgh coach to start, there 
was no time to open and search her trunk before she left ; 
and so it was detained with the assurance that it would be 
sent on by the night maiL She had nothing to do but 
accept the position, with a few strong protestations that the 
suspected bit of luggage contained nothing but wearing 
apparel, and books. And so mounting the coach again, she 
continued her journey, and arrived safely, as I have said. 
The trunk followed her the next day ; but what was our 
indignation to find that fourteen shillings was charged for 
carriage, and that my aunt appealed in vain against what we 
considered an injustice. My sister had to open her purse, 
and pay the money down, — money which we had hoped to 
spend in sight-seeing, and in the shops ! How true it is that 
'^ there's many a slip 'twixt cup and lip." The Kirkby 
Avondale cakes were all that remained to console me for my 
disappointment ; and my aunt, seeing our natural sorrow, 
gave us a little money to spend in any way we 
liked. 

I had long wished that my sister should come to 
Edinburgh, for I had deep designs to bring her and Hector 
Keathley together. Hector and I were friends once again. 
The episode of the Duke de Bordeaux was forgotten, and I 
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entertained the same affection for him as before. I had 
dilated to him on my sister's charms — her blue eyes and 
fair hair, and beautiful complexion, and had tried to create 
an interest in him about her before her arrival, and I hoped 
he would "fall in love with her," and that at first sight, as 
was the way with youths and maidens in the novels I had 
read. I thought of nothing beyond but that they should be 
to one another as the heroes and heroines of romances were 
each to each, — this was all my desire. Love was the all, and 
the end all for them of my dre:im. What "falling in 
love " meant had a certain clearness to my mind, and was 
something delightful to the imagination, because I had read 
of noble heroes and beautiful heroines who, when together, 
seemed to live in a veritable Paradise, and went through 
fire and water for one another, and breathed out passionate 
vows, and reckoned the love of parents as nothing in com- 
parison, and felt it better to die in one another's arms than 
to live apart. 

And was I not soon to catch the fever myself ! 
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CHAPTEK XLIL 

O sweet Anne Page ! 

A maiden never bold ; 
Of spirit so still and qniet, that her motions 
Blush'd at herself. 

A FAMILY had a short time before come to Edinburgh from 
Dumfriesshire for the purpose of education. The mother 
was a widow, and was still in mourning for her husband. 
She had two sons and two daughters. The eldest son had 
a post in an insurance office. The younger boy was in a 
class lower than mine in the Academy ; and the two girls 
attended masters for lectures. Their name was Stewart. 
A most pleasant, nice family they were, and we were soon 
very intimate with them. My aunt took a fancy to them, 
and we were a good deal together. Jane and Margaret were 
the names of the sisters ; and I think I see them tripping 
through Stockbridge, with their dark fur boas round their 
fair necks, as they returned from their drawing or music 
lessons^ and met me with a smile. Margaret had a very great 
talent for drawing, and I had a taste that way too, though 
it never came to much ; but I was fond of taking up a pencil 
and sketching a house, or a dog, or a tree, which my aunt 
used to think wonderful, and praised highly, though I do 
not remember that any one else did. However, I covered 
many a piece of paper with my miniature attempts at a land- 
scape; so my aunt having secretly shown one of my 
juvenile attempts to Margaret,' she at once offered to take me 
in hand, and give me some lessons in the art. This offer I 
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gladly closed with, not wholly for the sake of the lessons, 
but there had been creeping into my heart a vague feeling 
for Margaret. I hardly knew what it was— a sense of happi- 
ness when she was near ; the consciousness of a blank when 
she was absent. When I met her I coloured up to the brow ; 
when she took my hand it was like an electric thrill. 
What a pleasure, then, it was to think that I was to go over 
to her mother's, and that she and I were to be alone in the 
little morning room which she brightened by her presence. 
Shall I ever forget my first lesson in drawing, or indeed any 
of the lessons she gave me, when she would bend over me, 
and her curls would lightly touch my face, or she would take 
the pencil from my hand, and show me how to make the 
proper curve, or to throw a tree into the right perspective. 
These were hippy hours in that quiet little room when 
Margaret sat near me drawing or painting, and always ready 
to come to my help when I was in a difi&culty, and would 
leave her own work to look over my shoulder to see how I 
was getting on. How sweet she looked, with her pure, pale, 
transparent complexion, and her long golden ringlets, and 
her white hands that handled the pencil so deftly. Some- 
times we went for a drawing lesson out of doors, and more 
than one bright morning found us seated on the banks of 
the water of Leith, near St. Brunhilda's Well where there was 
a Doric temple, which was a copy of the Sibyl's temple at 
Tivoli, and which contained a statue of Hygeia raised above 
the mineral waters. It was my great ambition to copy this, 
and this I attempted to do again and again with more or less 
success under my fair teacher's instruction, and with her 
holp. How sweet it was in those long enchanted mornings, 
when trees were green, and birds were singing in the boughs, 
and there was all about us the whispering of leaves, and 
the hum of the heavy-laden bee, to sit and sketch, or at 
times to lean back quietly on the tank and talk. 

These, I think, were the happiest hours of the week, 
though I often went in to the Stewart's in the evening, after 
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I had learnt my lessons for the next day, and was admitted 
like a son and a brother to the family circle. Then I used 
to hear her talk, or play, or sing, and often had with her or 
Jane a game of chess or draughts ; and somehow it came to 
pass that when I played with Margaret, she always gave me 
check-mate. How it happened I cannot tell, but this was 
ever the end of a battle on the chess-board with her. So 
though a boy, only growing up into my teens, I was drawn 
on to love her, and to " worship the dimness of the smile 
hid in her eyes." Had the poem been written then, and 
had I known it, I might have applied this verse of "Lady 
Geraldine's Courtship " to her, — 

''For her eves alone smile oonstantly, her lips have serions sweet- 
ness, 
And her front is calm ; the dimple rarely ripples on her oheek ; 
Bat her deep blue eyes smile constantly, as if they in discreet- 
ness 
Kept the secret of a happy dream she did not care to speak." 

It was a dream, a foolish, happy dream while it lasted, but 
which could not last long, as I was but a boy, a schoolboy 
in her thoughts, and she was older than I was, and, alas ! 
bad a dream of her own. 

My sister and the Stewarts were soon close friends, and 
were much together. Girls soon form friendships, and 
become devoted to one another like many lovers at first 
sight. They call each other by their Christian names, pour 
into each other's ears their inmost thoughts, tell their joys, 
their griefs, their hopes and despairs, and become as intimate 
as if they had known one another for years. What eternal 
friendships are sworn, what secret confidences are given in 
the course of a walk, or over the fire when they have retired 
for the night ; when, before going to bed, they seek some 
cosy little dressing-room and have a nice chat while brushing 
their hair ! 

So my sister and the Stewart's became very intimate, 
and were together as much as possible, at which I was 
greatly pleased ; and Hector would sometimes join us in the 
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evenings, or in our walks, and the days passed happily away. 
Hector was not so much struck with Katie as I had hoped ; 
indeed he was very general in his attentions to the three 
girls, and it was evident from his manner that though he 
enjoyed our little reunions, he was quite heart free ; nor 
Katie did admire him so much as I wished ; and though 
she acknowledged him to be clever and agreeable, she con- 
sidered him to be vain of his personal beauty, and also 
believed him to be selfish in no small degree. We had many 
a battle about him, and the more she depreciated, the more 
I stood up for my friend. 

This pleasant intercourse with our friends continued for 
some time, and then I began to feel uneasy — I could hardly tell 
why. There wasagrowing suspicion that a change was coming 
over Margaret ; she was quieter and more absent than she used 
to be, and yet was restless too, and at the drawing lessons would 
often lay the pencil or brush down, and sit in a waking dream. 
She only seemed her own self when Hector made one of the 
party, then her fair face took a beautiful colour, and her 
eyes lighted up with an indescribable expression, and I felt 
more enthralled than ever, and would have given worlds, 
had I possessed them, if she had smiled on me with the 
same smile that she kept for Hector Keathley. Yes, I saw it 
all. This young girl's fancy was taken by my handsome, 
fascinating friend, and I — I was nowhere in her thoughts — 
was looked upon as a young boy to whom out of kindness 
she gave a few lessons in drawing, for which she saw I had 
no very great talent. It was a painful and humiliating 
experience. I awoke from my dream with a rude shock, 
but kept my secret to myself, and sought sympathy from no 
one. I hid the slain love deep down in my heart, and 
made it a grave there, and buried it out of sight, and tried 
to cover it over with many things — lessons, games, amuse- 
ments, though I acknowledge it would often struggle into 
life, and had to be laid again and again, like a troublesome 
ghost But haply the gentle reader, who has not quite for- 
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gotten the past, may ask, "And what about your old love, Anna 
Rawson]" Well, "one fire burns out another's burning;" * 
and I must confess my childish passion had been waxing fainter 
and fainter, and was now very faint indeed. Are you sur- 
prised ! You, good reader, loved Miss Jones or Miss Brown in 
your young days. Were you constant to that passion 1 I- had 
nothing to feed mine but a letter now and then, and it 
was dying of inanition. It had rapidly cooled down into a 
languid feeling of friendship. Poets and song-writers may 
say what they please, but " absence does not make the heart 
grow fonder." It is nearness and contact that keep the 
fire alive, and prevent it from flickering down into a poor 
little flame, or dying out altogether. Such is my creed, 
learnt after much experience and knowledge, not only of 
girls and boys, but of men and women. 

For Margaret's sake I could not but watch with interest 
— putting my own feelings aside — the state of things be- 
tween her and Hector. He was often with us, joined us 
in our walks, and after his studies, in the evening would 
come in for some music, and I observed that it was at 
Margaret's side he walked, the pages of Margaret's songs he 
would turn over, or that it was with Margaret he would 
play a game of chess or draughts. I grew accustomed to 
this after a time, and learnt to bear it, though it gave me 
many a pang, and took the sunshine out of my life for i^any 
a day. I was naturally very jealous, and the " green-eyed 
monster mocked the meat he fed on ; " but at the same time 
my affection for Margaret had a measure of unselfishness in 
it, and I was anxious for her happiness ; and though I loved 

^ Onr Shakespeare, " out-topping knowledge," anticipated the 
discovery of the principal underlying Homoeopathy long before 
Hahnemann's existence, — 

** One fire burns out another's burning, 
One pain is lessened by another's languish : 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief cures with another's anguish 
Take thou some new infection to thy eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die." 

T 
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Hector, I had a sort of instinctive fear that he was only 
amusing himself without any true feeling for the girl. 
When I ventured, with much trembling and beatings of the 
heart, to approach the subject, and ask him if he did not 
like Margaret very much, he would only laugh and say, 
'* he knew how the land lay with me," and add that " I need 
not be jealous, and that he should be sorry to interfere be- 
tween me and her." This I could not bear. His laugh 
jarred on me. His words stung me. I at once became 
silent, and felt my face flush like flame. I was uneasy, 
unhappy, as boys can be when things go wrong. I believe, 
though it is not generally thought so, that they feel quite 
as deeply, as strongly as their elders, and their life can be 
made quite as miserable. My sister was Margaret's confi- 
dante, and I wormed out of her that the girl was caught in 
the snares of love — that she admired Hector, his personal 
beauty, his cleverness, and that she believed he had given 
her his heart. Poor girl ! I pitied her. I knew he was 
only trifling with her, and that she would too soon awake 
from her pleasant dream. 

One fine bright autumn afternoon — a half -holiday — we 
had all been — ^my friend Henry Stewart, his sisters and 
mine, and Hector — to theCorstophine Hills, and had enjoyed 
the beauty of the walk, and of the day, the greenness of the 
turf, the changing colours of the trees, and the glory of the 
ripened harvest and fields. The cushat doves were cooing in 
the branches ; the robins were singing their plaintive autumn 
songs ; other birds were silent, and the swallows, moved by 
deep longing for their southern home, were assembling in 
noisy conclave on the roofs of houses, or on cottage 
eaves. The hum of insects was in the air, and the low- 
ing of the oxen came up from the distant meadows. 
Though not the spring-time, it was a day when *^a young man's 
fancy might lightly turn to thoughts of love." Hector was 
more brilliant than usual, kept the ball of conversation 
rolling, as we all sat upon a grassy knoll, surrounded by 
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golden ferns, and again and again called forth peals of merry 
laughter. He was lying at Margaret's feet, and looked up in 
her face with an undisguised look of admiration. *' He must 
love her," I thought to myself. " He has only heen hiding 
his love from me, and he means to act rightly after all.** 
When we all rose up to return home, Margaret discovered 
that she had lost a glove, so Hector set himself at once to 
find it, and she remained behind to help him in the search. 
It so chanced that the rest of the party were a little in advance 
all the way to Stockbridge, and as we had our own thoughts 
and conversation to amuse us, we did not trouble ourselves 
greatly about those who were slowly following behind. 
When we reached the Stewarts* door, we waited for the 
loiterers, who came up heated and flushed ; and when we 
had bidden the two sisters good evening as they went in, 
Katie and I turned away to our own house. Katie passed 
in, and I lingered for a minute or two with Hector outside. 
It was with a little effort I said, " Ah, Hector, you must be 
very happy. I am sure you love her, and I am sure, too, 
she loves you. Did you say anything to her ? did you tell 
her ? ** 

"Tell her what?*' he answered with some petulance. 
" Of course I said a good deal to her. It would have been 
a very dull walk if we hadn't talked, and I amused her, and 
made her laugh with the account of a comedy I saw the 
other night, called * Paul Pry,' with Murray as the hero, 
and capitally he acted, Liston could not do it better. Miss 
Nicoll was excellent as Mrs. Subtle, the old lady of the 
comedy, and Mrs. Pettingall sang * Cherry Ripe ' beautifully, 
and Miss Noel was very good as Phoebe, That ' Cherry Eipe' 
has been rin^^ing in my ears ever since," and here he began 
to hum the air. 

" Hector," I said, ^' you know what I mean. Can't you be 
serious 1 Do you care about Margaret, or not ? If you don't, 
it's not right — it's not right to make her think you do. It 
would be a shame to deceive her." There was a tone of pas- 

T 2 
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sion and vehemence in my voice which seemed to astonish 
him^ for he looked at me for a moment in silence, and then 
said with a laugh which sounded harshly in my ears, — 

** Oh you dear, romantic fellow ; oh you knight-errant, 
ready to succour all distressed damsels ; cannot a young man 
and maiden be friends without falling in love 1 Margaret is 
a sweet girl, and I hope by-and-by she will get a husband 
worthy of her, and one able to give her a home and support 
her. Now Lancelot, this is all very good on your part, but 
would you have me declare myself her lover, and propose to 
marry her 1 Where shall we live, and on what 1 In a castle 
in the air ; on hips and haws, like the babes in the wood ) A 
very pretty pair of babes we should be," he continued with a 
merry laugh ; " but what my father would say, and how her 
mother would regard the matter is another thing altogether. 
We are not living in a Fool's Paradise, but in a very literal 
and prosaic world. Arcadia must be left to the poets and the 
novelists. Come, come, you are not so romantic as not to 
see." He put his hand on my shoulder, and looked with a 
smile into my face. 

" Of course, I did not think you could marry her now," I 
said, somewhat cooled down. " Indeed I never thought of 
marriage at all ; I only thought you would love her, and 
wait, and be faithful, and no matter what the difficulties in the 
way, or what enforced absence, or how many years, you would 
overcome every obstacle, triumph over every hindrance, and 
at last you would make her your own, and swear eternal 
fidelity to her at the marriage altar. And why should it not 
be so, and all the intervening time be hallowed and brightened 
by the hope that she was to be your wife 1 " 

*' Oh, you dear fellow," he said merrily, *' you have read 
too many novels. Now forswear all romances — even Scott's 
for a year — and give yourself up to the Rector's history of 
* Alexander the Great,' or read your Livy and Homer, and 
forget the little flirtations of your friend Hector and Margaret 
Stewart, Indeed, why should you not flirt with hert 
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Lancelot, do you know I once fancied you were sweet upon 
her yourself." He took my hand between his, pressed it, 
and with one of his careless, ringing laughs, was gone. 

I went into the house a sadder, and perhaps a wiser boy ; but 
I had never troubled myself about marriage — ^that possibility 
lay in the dim and distant future ; it was only of love that I 
thought ; love, and constancy, and faithfulness — ^love, whose 
course, because it was true, would not run smoothly, but would 
nevertheless run so strong and deep that it would sweep all 
hindrances from its path, and eventually be crowned with joy. 
This was my ideal and beau-ideal. Hector was some years 
older, and many years wiser ; but the reader will see I had 
not read my favourite novels in vain. 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

There liave been yast displays of oritio wit 
O'er those who vainiy flatter feeble wings, 
Nor rise an inch 'boye ground, weak Poetlings ! 
And on them to the death men's brows are knit— 
Ye men ! ye critics ! seems't so very fit 
They on a storm of laughter should be blown 
O'er the world's edge to Limbo ? Be it known, 
Ye men ! ye critics ! that beneath the sun 
The ohiefest woe is this, — When all alone, 
And strong as life, a soul's great currents run 
Poesy-ward, like riyers to the sea. 
But neyer reach't. Critic, let that soul moan 
In its own hell, without a kick from thee — 
Kind Death, kiss gently, ease this weary one. 

Me^atidiOft Smith, 

But soon my thoughts were directed into another channel, for 
Dr. and Mrs. Murray had returned from their honeymoon, 
which was spent in Rothesay, of which I heard a great deal, 
and all the beauties of the Clyde and Arran, and the Kyles of 
Bute, and the Scotch lakes, known to me through the poems 
of the great Sir Walter. Mrs. Murray told me all about Mr. 
Edmund Kean's beautiful cottage in Rothesay, a charming 
and picturesque spot to which he retired, after a season of 
arduous work, for rest and quiet. I was never wearied hearing 
of this, and of asking questions about the actor and his life, 
for he had made a great impression on my imagination ; and 
an actor to me in those days, was an ethereal being surrounded 
by mystery and romance. An actor was all that was noble 
and good ; an actress all that was lovely and virtuous. 

From a conversation hetween Dr. Murray and my aunt, I dis- 
covered that he had been writing a book in his absence, and 
which, having begun before his marriage, he had finished 
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while at Eothesay. It was not the first hook he had launched 
upon the waters of a careless or indifferent world. He had 
even written a volume of poems, which, though tenderly 
treated hy some reviewers, had heen made the subject of 
some scathing remarks by critics who enjoyed a little cruelty, 
and liked to leave the poor author somewhat sore. He was 
speaking in a little tone of irritation on critics generally, and 
saying how his dread of them spoiled the, pleasure of pub- 
lishing ; and my aunt was trying to encourage him, and to 
inspire him with indifference to. the adverse criticism of ano- 
nymous reviewers who would often find a pleasure in saying 
a thing because it was smart, rather than in saying something 
that was pleasant. " Barren honour, barren honour, my good 
friend," he said, " I cannot understand why a man publishes 
at all. He only lays himself open to disappointment. He is 
treated as a prey for publishers, and a target for critics, and is 
often neglected by the public. And yet, fool that he is, 
learning nothing from the past, he goes on writing and 
publishing." 

'* But there must be a great pleasure in writing," 
replied my aunt. '^ I have often thought what a delight it 
must be to give expression to your conceptions ; to embody 
your truest feelings in language, and in * words that bum ;' to 
make visible to others ' thoughts that breathe,' and are a 
part of your very soul." 

'* True, aU true. There is a pleasure in creating. I pity 
those who do not know it. I feel young again whenever I 
take a pen into my hand and sit down to write. It is as if it 
were spring-time, and trees were budding, and flowers opening, 
and birds singing, and the cooing of doves was in the elms. 
There is a kind of warmth and glow all around me, and over 
the world the glamour of promise and hope." His eye grew 
bright and his face flushed as he spoke, but after a few 
moments' excitement he grew calm, and in a voice that had 
some pleading in it, he said to my aunt, — *' Don't laugh. I 
cannot help sometimes playing the fool." 
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My aunt hastened to reassure him, saying that she could 
enter into his feelings, and that she thought the poet or creator 
must be the happiest being on earth. *' As to the critics,'* 
she pursued, '* I never placed a high value on their notices. 
It is easier to discover a blemish than compose a poem. 
Could they write the Epic or the Lyric they disparage 1 I 
sometimes think thf^ir great desire in criticizing a book is to 
show off their own knowledge ; sometimes I fancy they have 
been soured by a disappointment, and find a vent for their 
soreness of spirit in 'disparaging the volume that is next 
sent them for a notice." (Had my aunt lived in these latter 
days, she would have agreed with Lord Beaconsfield, when he 
said that '' critics were authors who had failed.") 

Dr. Murray laughed, and said my aunt was too sweeping 
in her condemnation. He believed that the critics employed 
on the higher class of magazines and papers were men of 
talent and honour, whose notices contained much literary 
merit, and were distinguished by a wide range of knowledge 
and reading. Their candid judgments, besides, were very 
valuable. 

'*But see,*' exclaimed my aunt, **how often literary 
judgments are reversed. There seems to be no true standard 
of literary taste. To go no farther abroad, you remember The 
Edinburgh Eeview on Wordsworth. You have read The 
Quarterly on Keats. Such criticism is all but generally con- 
demned even now, within but a few years of the time when 
it was written ; and posterity will regard it as one of the 
feeblest and most unjust of criticisms in both instances ever 
penned ; whereas the fame of the poet will grow with the 
ages." 

'* True, true, and the same review whose praise or blame 
used to make or destroy a reputation, has lost in consequence 
of that and similar critiques much of its prestige, and now 
« roars indeed very like a sucking dove.' If editors would 
only entrust books sent to be reviewed to capable persons, 
who understood the subjects on which they are to pronounce 
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an opinion, and if reviewers, unbiassed by political, theological, 
or other sympathies, desired only to give an honest judgment 
of the volumes they criticized, then the whole science of 
criticism would be raised to a higher platform than that on 
which it now stands." 

Some visitor coming into the room interrupted the conver- 
sation, to my regret, for I was interested in everything 
that concerned books ; and I liked to hear Dr. Murray and 
my aunt talk on the subject. Speaking from a riper ex- 
perience than I had then — Shaving since those early years read 
many books, and many reviews, I would say here, that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's view of the ofl&ce of a good critic is one 
that must commend itself to all. He says somewhere that 
the best critic of a book is he who induces others through 
his criticism to procure the book and read it for themselves. 
These are not his very words, for I forget in which of his 
writings he says this ; and cannot verify them, but it is the 
thought which underlies them. Of course, he implies that 
the book criticized is worth reading. But even books worth 
reading do not always receive the commendation which they 
merit, and are dismissed in a style that is anything but 
flattering to the author. Is it the object of the critic to 
deal fairly with the author, or to exalt himself at his expense, 
and to give him pain % Is the review written to make an 
effective, that is, a slashing article, or to do the author justice, 
and multiply the readers of his books % 

Do critics in general pursue Mr. Arnold's method, or ever 
make it their object to do so ? Is the author, or his book, 
generally thought of at all 1 Are they not regarded as pegs 
for the critic to hang his own opinions on 1 Is it not his own 
cleverness, or extensive reading, or general knowledge, that 
the critic not unseldom wishes to display at the expense *of 
the author and his work ^ How can criticism be considered 
as an art, when men ignorant alike of art or culture, 
whose opinion you would not take in the commonest matters, 
are engaged to deliver judgment on works into whose merits 
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they can but very imperfectly enter 1 For instance : a young 
acquaintance of mine, of no particular ability, whose talents 
brought him no profitable employment, was, through the in- 
fluence of a reviewer on The Thunderer^ given employment as 
critic on a weekly journal of high reputation. His friends 
would not have taken his opinion on any subject that had to 
do with literature, or art, or science, and regarded him as a 
pleasant, dashing young fellow, fonder of dress and pleasure 
than letters. You might consult him on the cut of a coat, or 
the shape of a horse, but as to books, — "tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon," — he seldom opened 
any but the trashiest green-backed novel. And yet — save the 

mark ! he was appointed on the literary staff of the A , 

He seemed to have taken seriously the advice of Copleston, 
who satirically counselled the young reviewer to *^ make his 
opponent appear wicked, or stupid, or ludicrous, as the case 
might be — all three if possible." I met him one day at a 
sriend's house. '* Well, how are you getting on at your new 
employment 1 " said I. 

'* Oh first rate," was his reply. " I have just had a novel 
by a new writer sent down, and I have made short work with 
it. I have slashed at it, and cut it up ; and if the author 
feels complacent and self-satisfied after he has read it, the 
fault is not mine." And he burst into a merry laugh. I 
have lately read a criticism on a criticism. A writer in a 
weekly journal reviewed a work on history by a distinguished 
literary lady, and whether from the name the lady bore, or 
from a desire to please her because she was a woman, the 
reviewer spoke of her book in terms, Ms critic says, " of 
extravagant and unreasoning praise — praise so wild in its 
unreason and so clumsy in its extravagance was never yet 
inflicted on an unoffending author." To talk of her '* im- 
proving gift of knowledge, her wonderful grasp of all the 
literature, old and new, English and foreign of her period ; 
of her philosophical spirit, her brilliant style, the subtlety of 
her loyal and constitutional knowledge ; to maintain that 
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never before have these qualities been so exhibited, and that, 
in fact never before has the history of this time been pro- 
perly written at all, is to reach a depth of fatuousness to 

which even the has hardly hitherto descended." This 

is sweet revenge for all who have suffered from the criticisms 
of this well-known journal. " Set a thief to catch a thief." 
Set a reviewer to criticize a review; but if one critic can 
write so of another, then are the critics so infallible after 
all ? I know that there are critics and critics, but I have 
read what was intended to be a criticism on a modern poet, 
and that in a weekly journal which claims to be in the front 
rank, and which is known among journals for its biting 
sarcasm, and caustic satire ; and the criticism bleoded the 
coarsest personality with its literary judgment. The poems 
weftre either utterly condemned, or more than " damned with 
faint praise ; " or if some were allowed to have merit, they 
were said to be but *' echoes of a more celebrated poet whose 
manner and rhythm the author had imitated." They might 
have summed up their criticism in the words of Tenny- 
son : — 

" Eead my little fable ; 
He that rnns may read, 
Most can raise the flowers now 
For all haye got the seed.'' 

But then, to compensate for this, the notice of the volume 
in another journal was full of praises of the poetic beauty 
and the poetic truth, of the poems ; of admiration of their 
perfect form and style ; of delight in their subject, the 
sweetness of their music, and the faultlessness of their 
rhythm. — Such is criticism. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
. Exceeding wise, fair-spoken, and persuading. 

Uneasy lie the heads of all that mle, 

His worst of all whose kingdom is a school. 

The summer fled all too soon, and as the autumn was 
advancing rapidly, the time drew near for my sister to 
return to England. This was naturally a grief to me, as 
the time spent together had been a pleeisant one^ and I 
knew I should feel lonely when she was gone. I was 
sorry that the charms which were patent to me — the flaxen 
hair, the blue eyes, the brilliant complexion — ^had not made 
the impression on Hector that I had hoped, though my 
regret was softened by the reflection that after all he might 
only have played with her feelings, as I feared he was doing 
with Margaret's. So I consoled myself, and was glad to see 
that she was in no way touched by his talents or good looks. 
The Stewarts were going into Dumfriesshire to visit some 
friends who lived near their old home, and our pleasant 
party was now to be broken up. I saw that Margaret would 
have preferred to remain behind ; she was not quite happy, 
— was restless — had lost much of her animation, and was 
only like herself when Hector accompanied us in our last 
walks, or looked in for an hour in the evening. But I knew 
it was better she should go away for a time, so I was pleased 
when my sister and I, who went with her and Jane to the 
coach office, saw them both in good seats on the top^ and 
kissed our hands to them as the coach rattled through the 
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streets to the sound of the guard's horn, and the cracking of 
the coachman's whip. I met Hector as I was walking back 
with my sister, and he was never in a brighter or more merry 
mood, and talked and laughed and jested on the way to our 
house ; there he left us, saying, as the door opened, " Well, 
they are nice girls, and I hope they will not be long away, 
for it will be very dull without them. And when you go," 
he said to my sister, " the place will be just unbearable ; and 
were I not tied by the leg to the fellow with whom I am 
reading for the university, I would take myself off also, or 
go shooting or fishing to the North." My sister only laughed, 
and said she did not think her absence would make any 
difference to him, and that no doubt he would find new 
friends, and fresh resources to fall back upon, and fill up his 
days pleasantly. " And you must look after Lancelot," she 
said, *' and see that he does well in the Kector's class when 
he enters it, and gives Archdeacon Williams satisfaction." 
" He will do that for his own sake," said Hector, and then, 
with a cheery " Good morning," he passed on his way. 

In a day or two after I saw my sister on the coach, and 
felt very sad and desolate as it left Croall's office, full 
inside and out, and passed southward over the North bridge. 

My sister had spoken of the Kector's class, but many 
months passed by before I was raised to that coveted dis- 
tinction ; I do not think I entered it until the year 1834. 
My sister paid us a second visit before that happened. I was 
resolved to do all in my power to hold a good place, and 
please him, which I knew could only be done by attention 
and study. The class was a large one, and was made up, if 
I remember right, of some fifty or sixty boys. There were 
some clever fellows amongst us, — Arkley, Shairp, Balfour, 
and others, and I knew it would be a difficult matter to keep 
pace with them, and to attain to the coveted position of "dux," 
or even to get amongst the first three or four. There were 
several fair-complexioned boys in the class; and I well 
remember the Sector saying with a smile, that " his sandy- 
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haired fellows were his best scholars." Alas ! I was dark ; with 
black curly hair, and the remark called the colour to my 
cheek, and gave my heart a touch of soreness. Why was I 
not sandy-haired, and of a ruddy colour? Was not my 
sister a blonde ? and were not some of my brothers fair ? If 
my hair had been yellow, or even red, I too might have 
been as clever as Arkley or the rest. But what use was 
there in mourning over the point ? " Can we by thought 
make a hair of our heads white or black 1" So I put up 
with the trial as well as I could, and made an inward deter- 
mination to let the Rector see that all the good scholars had 
not "sandy hair." I had my Livy and Homer inter- 
leaved, bought a small ink-bottle, and some steel pens, 
which were then just coming into use, and took notes of all 
the Rector's comments on the above authors. Thus I hoped 
at least to keep my place in the class, even though I should 
not get up higher, or reach the position held by Patrick 
Arkley. I may as well say here that my position was 
twelfth in my form, that if I seldom got above this, I as 
seldom fell below ; and that I maintained it pretty steadily 
throughout the year. Just below me was a boy of sweet 
temper and gentle manners — a great favourite in the class, 
— not brilliant, or even clever, but industrious, and hard- 
working, and whom one or two of the sandy-haired fellows 
used to '* coach " in the evenings. If he was not well np in 
the lesson for the afternoon, they would even give him half an 
hour out of their playtime, and did all in their power to ensure 
his keeping his place. All this filled me with jealousy. I 
knew that some of the fellows would have been glad had he 
*^ taken me down ;" and I cannot describe my soreness on 
the two or three occasions that he did so. But though 
jealous of him, I could not but like Watty Gordon — for that 
was his name — ^for he readily acknowledged that I was the 
better scholar, and when he did rise above me, he would 
always say, with a heightening of colour, and a sweet tone of 
humility, that it was *^ only his good luck," and that I was 
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quite sure of soon regaining my place, and his prophecy- 
came true. 

The Eector was a man of great literary attainments, and 
a distinguished scholar; but besides this he had a great facility 
for imparting knowledge, and much skill and ability in 
dealing with the boys in his class. His questions were 
always pointed and to the purpose, and their clearness 
and conciseness at once riveted the attention. It was with 
him a labour of love to explain some difl&cult and disputed 
passage in Livy or to call our attention to the exquisite 
cadence or the poetic imagery of the Iliad. It was a rare 
pleasure to hear him translate some fine passage, for every 
word was rolled out ore rotundoy and the finish of the 
sentences and the deep sonorous voice, filled and gratified the 
ear. His life of " Alexander the Great," an admirable and 
scholarly work, was one of the class-books ; and many a long 
hour did I spend over it, in preparation for the approaching 
examination, and in hope of winning a prize. Let me here, 
in order to show the reader what manner of man my master 
was, quote a few sentences from a speech of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at the jubilee dinner of the 
Academy in October, 1874. I was present as an '* old boy" 
on the occasion, and Archbishop Tait, one of his most dis- 
tinguished pupils, occupied the chair. " As a strong man 
intellectually improved those amoDg whom he lived, so this 
man taught them in a way that none but a very able man 
indeed could teach. He had his faults, as who had not 1 
And many might say that these, as he grew older, pre- 
dominated. He had, indeed, a strong sense of his powers, 
and he (the speaker) was not sure that he was not 
right to hold that opinion. He was a man, and a real man, 
and he taught and fascinated his pupils in a way that none 
but a man of great intellectual power could do. He (the 
Archbishop) ministered to him in his last illness, and 
followed him to his grave." He died at Bushey, in Hert- 
fordshire, in 1858, and Dr. Tait was pleased to tell of th(> 
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gentle, kindly spirit into which the Rector's fiery energies had 
by that time mellowed. A marble bust of him may 
be seen at Balliol^ and a portrait in the hall of the 
Academy.^ 

But to return. I think the good Rector liked me, and I 
know that I liked him. 

Once I got into his black books. It was on account of the 
first and last pugilistic efibrt that I made at the Academy. 
But this Homeric incident requires a chapter to itself. 

" Chromoles of the Camming Club." 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

When Greeks joiaed Greeks, then was the tag of war. 

Lee, Alexander the Great, 

We must haye bloody noses and oraokM crowns, 
And pass them oarreot too. 

Shakespeare, 

It fell out in this wise. There was a great coarse fellow 
in the seventh class, who always kept near the bottom — a 
dunce and a bully, and forid of horse-play, and of hectoring 
the boys who had no relish for his company, in the play- 
ground or elsewhere. I and Watty Gordon, who were fast 
friends, although rivals, were his especial dislike. Watty 
was by no means strong, and being of a refined nature, "a 
lover of books, and a hater of rough games, used, in the 
play-hour, to sit in some quiet spot, and read the volume 
which he had taken out of the library. How often have I 
seen him with Scott's Poems, or a new volume of his novels, 
or '' Gulliver's Travels," or '' The Vicar of Wakefield, ' for- 
getful of all around him, and absorbed for the moment in 
the visions of poetry or romance. Sometimes leaving a 
game of football, or prisoners' base, I would take a book, 
and sit quietly at his side. The bully whom I have alluded 
to, whose name I forget, but whom I may call . Hawkins, 
would not unseldom intercept Gordon, and^ calling him a 
" milksop," a *^ softie," and other uncomplimentary names 
would bid him get up and come and play, and not ^* sit 
mooning there like a girl ! " Gordon would take no notice 
of this rudeness, and,, with a heightened colour, and a little 
quiver of the lips, would continue reading his book. On 
the occasion to which I refer, Hawkins was not content 
with words, but proceeded to snatch the volume from Gordon's 
hands, and, taking him roughly by the arms, began to pull 

u 
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him up from his seat, as if to drag him to the playgrounfl. 
In vain Watty begged to be left alone, protesting that he had 
no wish to join in any game, and that he was happy where he 
was. Hawkins only became more violent, and appealed to 
another great oaf of a fellow, who was with him, to help 
him to drag the struggling Gordon along. At this 
juncture I happened to come up, and seeing how the 
land lay, I told Hawkins to desist, called him a bully, and 
said it was a shameful and cowardly thing to attack a boy 
younger and weaker than himself. After some angry and 
sharp words, he relaxed his grasp on his victim, but in strong 
language vowed he would be revenged on me, and then and 
there challenged me to fight him, and to select a friend to 
act on my behalf, and settle the day, and the place, and all 
the preliminaries. I accepted the challenge, feeling, how- 
ever, that I knew nothing of the science of pugilism, and 
that I was no match for the great overgrown fellow who was 
always in a quarrel and delighted in fights. However, I was 
in for it, and "screwed up my coumge to the sticking- 
point." Watty Gordon would fain have dissuaded me from 
a venture, the issue of which was only too certain for me, 
but could not express himself grateful enough for the 
chivalry I manifested in taking up his cause, and interposing 
on his behalf. I chose Taylor as my friend on the occsision, 
and he and others did all in their power to encourage me, 
and maintain my spirits against the fateful day. I am no 
hero, far indeed from being one, nor do I wish to present 
myself to the reader as one, anil as I am writing a truthful 
narrative, it is only right that I should confess that once or 
twice I felt my valour oozing out at my finger-tips, and 
should have been not a little pleased had some Beus ex 
machina intervened to put an end to the combat in prospect. 
No such good luck, however, occurred, and the day appointed 
for the battle of fists drew on surely, and in my opinion, 
only too quickly. 

I could not help feeling a little anxiety about the coming 
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passage of arms, and this anxiety must have shown itself 
somewhat plainly, for my aunt asked if I had not lost my 
place in class, as I looked so dispirited, and Peggy remarked 
that "the books and the lessons were just killing me but and 
out." Though I was nervously anxious, I was not cowardly, 
nor did I fear the personal results to myself, but I Icnged to 
uphold the honour of my class, to vindicate my defence of 
Gordon, and to prove that I had not been " Quixotic " in 
accepting the challenge which Hawkins threw down. At 
length the eventful day arrived. The fight was to take 
place after school was over in the afternoon, ancj I cannot 
say my thoughts were altogether fixed on Livy or Homer, or 
that my translations were quite as happy or ran as smoothly 
as usual. However, all passed quietly enough, though I 
fancied the Kector regarded me with a suspicious look, and 
I did not feel comfortable when I knew that his eye was upon 
me. When class was over my friends gathereJ round with 
encouraging and cheering words, and when time had been 
given for the masters to leave the school premises, we went 
to the grounds at the back of the Academy, where we found 
Hawkins and his " backers " already assembled. A ring was 
formed round us, and there we found ourselves the centre of 
an excited throng, but with sufficient space for the approach- 
ing encounter. Eyeing one another for a minute, and 
doubling our fists, the fight began in right earnest. My 
antagonist had clearly the advantage in size, and weight, 
and knowledge. I could only strike out blindly, fiercely, 
aiming, indeed, my blows at his face, or his chest, but ignorant 
of the manner in which his attack was to be met or warded 
ofi^, or turned against himself. Still I made some successful 
hits, and when I did so, I heard friendly voices all around me 
cry, " Bravo ! Well done ! Try another like that ! " and I 
felt a courage inspired by popularity, for it was evident from 
the first that a majority of the boys wished me to win. The 
struggle could not and did not last long. I was striking out 
incautiously and desperately, when a blow from the iron fist 

u 2 
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of Hawkins made a gash just under the left eyebrow, and the 
blood began to flow freely from the wound. I felt it strean • 
ing down my cheek, and raised a hand to wipe it off, while 
Hawkins, having drawn back after this supreme effort, was 
taking in breath for another round. Here the umpire and 
the other boys, seeing that I had suffered, interposed, and 
said the fight had lasted long enough, and that we must give 
over ; but I cried out with a quiver on my lips and in my 
voice, *' I am not beaten ; I won't be beaten ! " Then the 
umpire declared that " the battle was drawn, that neither 
had beaten the other, and that we must shake hands and 
part." Hawkins, who had received a blow under which his 
right eye was beginning to look black and swollen, and a 
cut in his nether lip, and who was alarmed when he saw the 
blood streaming from my brow — not caring for me, bat having 
a wholesome fear of the Kector, should this reach his ears — 
at once proclaimed his satisfaction with the umpire's decision. 
So, coming forward, he ostentatiously thrust his great hand 
into mine, and, if the reconciliation was not very cordial, 
the conflict was over, and I had fought out, not altogether 
ingloriously, my first and last battle with the fists. The 
blood was all this time flowing freely from above the left 
eyelid, and, I was wiping it away, and trying to staunch it 
with my pocket-handkerchief, when Taylor and Gordon took 
me under their arms, and with much tenderness, and many 
words of kindness and regret, carried me off home. How should 
I tell my aunt 1 What would she say 1 And if the wound 
which I had received should keep me from school for a day or 
two, and the affair should reach the Kector's ears ? All these 
possibilities were discussed on the way to St. Brunhilda's Row, 
and my friends tried to console me, and said they would break 
the matter to my aunt themselves, and assure her that 
though I had been wounded in "the tug of war," the 
courage I displayed had won me fame and increased my 
reputation. As to the Rector, it was not likely that the 
breach of discipline should ever come to his ears. So I was 
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comforted, and took courage. My aunt was both kind and 
compassionate, though she shook her head gravely, but there 
were no reproaches on her part, and Peggy, who put her apron 
up to her eyes when she saw my deplorable condition, was 
sent for the doctor, who lived near, and he was not long in 
coming to examine my wounds. They were not very 
serious. I was to use a lotion, wear a bandage, and stay in 
the house for two or three days. This I did, feeling sore 
in more places than one, and not wholly satisfied with my 
achievements, and also dreading not a little my first inter- 
view with the Kector when I put into his hands the letter of 
apology for my absence from my aunt. For though she might 
pass by the cause of the wounded eyebrow, which was still red 
and scarred, she must refer to it, and awkward questions might 
be asked. And awkward questions xcere asked, and I was 
obliged to reveal the cause, which T saw from the Rector's 
manner he was perfectly well acquainted with, though he 
listened patiently to my version of the encounter. 

** Well," he said, when my tale was finished, and with 
a twinkle of the eye as he looked into mine, " you have 
been punished enough already, so I will let you off this 
time. Though 'tis good to be chivalrous, pray don't 
forget that 'discretion is the better part of valour.' I 
see your eyebrow looks red and sore still, but it will after 
a few days be all right. Keep it covered with a piece of 
sticking-plaster. Give it time. Give it time, 'What 
wound did ever heal but by degieesT Can you tell me, 
sir, whose words these are 1 " 

" Shakespeare's, sir." 

"But who speaks them r* 

"lago, sir, to Roderigo." 

" Very good, very good ; you may go now — but stop one 
moment— one moment. You know Gay's Fable of the 
JSIastiff, eh 1 

** * Those who in qnarrels interpose, 
Most often wipe a bloody nose.'** 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Ah me ! those joyous days are gone ! 
1 little dreamt, till they were flown, 

How fleeting were the hours ! 
For, lest he break the pleasing spell, 
Time bears for youth a muffled bell, 

And hides his face in flowers ! 

JoJin 0. Saxe. 

The episode of the one pugilistic effort of my school-days 
was soon forgotten, and other things occupied my attention. 
Lessons formed in those days a large portion of my life, and 
I have often, how often ! wished that the Academy, instead 
of heing to me a mere school where I must learn the drilled, 
dull lesson, had been a place where I was taught to enjoy 
intellectually the history, the poetry, and the science which I 
learned too much as a matter of course even under such a scholar 
as the Rector, through whose explanations many a dark and 
difficult passage became luminous, school was but school. 
Livy and Homer were not regarded with real interest or 
pleasure, and I am afraid that I had very much the feeling of 
Byron when he left the place where ''the daily drug which 
turned his sickening memory was forced down word by word," 
and the remembrance of which constrained him to say to the 
deep moralist and lively satirist, — 

** Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so." 

Though as to Horace, he was always a favourite of mine, and 
very fond I was of many of the Odes, getting some of them by 
heart, and rolling Ihem out after the Rector's sonorous manner 
into the ears of Taylor or Balfour. Thus, when walking 
with either of these or some other genial friend, and in the 
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midst of different talk, I Vould suddenly burst out with the 
Spring Ode," Diffugere nlves," or the address to Pyrrha, 
' Quis multa gracilis " — or, " Tons Bandusias," or that 
short ode of the poet to his cup-bearer, which was a very 
especial favourite, " Persicos odi," For the benefit of the 
unlearned reader, if any such reader exists in these days 
when the Schoolmaster is so very much abroad, let me give 
a translation of this ode — though it is the Latin that I love 
— in the English of Sir Stephen E, de Vere, — 

" I hate, my boy, that Persian state — 

Those gorgeous crowns with linden bound ; 
Search not the haunts where lingering late 
The hidden rose maj yet be found. 

" A simple myrtle-fillet twine 

For me, for both ; it suits us best; 
As, shadowed by the matted vine, •» 

I quaflf the ruby wine, and rest.** *\ 

I hope the advocates of teetotalism will not regard me as 
a wo I shipper of Bacchus because of the Bacchanalian senti- 
ment contained in the last two lines. The truth is I cared 
more for the music of the verse and the beauty of the words 
than for the sentiment, though I have little doubt that I 
should have felt a keen enjoyment, with a friend or two at 
my side, to have realized the glowing picture of the poet, — 

" As, shadowed by the matted vine, 
1 quaff the ruby wine, and rest." 

But as there was no " matted vine " in any of the little 
gardens in St. Brunhilda's Row, neither was there for me 
much " quaffing of the ruby wine," or *' rest." 

This will be a dull chapter. The winter was a quiet one 
and a boy's life must necessarily be one of routine, — school 
— lessons — school. Now and then there came the sunshine 
of a holiday ; now and then a rise or fall in class, a head- 
ache, or a cold ; and Sundays, with their church-going, 
making an agreeable break in the week. In a schoolboy's 
life — indeed, for the most part in all lives — *' one day 
telleth another." Crises do not often happen, A love pas- 
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sage, an engagement, a marringe, a birth, a deatb^ a 
summer holiday, a plea^^ant excurtjion in the home ecu ri try 
or abroad, breaks the even stream of life for a little while, 
and then the river flows on as equably as before. 

I had the pleasant prospect of a visit to Kirkby Avondale 
in the August holidays, but that was as yet an outlook 
of somo months, and in the meantime the winter at Edin- 
burgh was not without certain pleasures of its own. I 
paid one or two visits to that magic palace of delight, the 
theatre, T remember going under the charge of George 
Win*erville, who persuaded my aunt, who was very fond 
of him, to h t me go, and see the '* Tempest, or. The 
Enchanted Island,'* and a night of enchantment it was to me 
— Pritchard acted Prospero. Miss Jarman was Miranda, and 
Miss Byfield, a singer of some note, the Ariel. Montague, I 
think, was the Caliban. '* The Merchant of Venice " I also 
went to see with Hector, and Teman, a favourite actor in 
tragedy, was the Jew, and the charming actress, Miss Jarman» 
the Portia ; the after-piece was *^ Massaniello,*' with the grace- 
ful Miss Farebrother as I he dumb girl, but I remember little 
besides the dancing of the Tarantella, and a magnificent 
eruption of Vesuvius, which astonished and delighted me, 
and had all the appearance of reality ; but then I was 
almost a novice in stage efiTects. 

I mention these little things because they seem naturally 
before my mind as my pen traces this record of boyish 
days. 

My good friend Alexander Winterville had a short time 
before bidden farewell to the theatre, for he was preparing 
to enter the ministry of the Scotch Church, the Church of 
his fathers, and there was much in the accompaniments of 
the stage that he thought inconsistent with the vocation to 
which he was now called. He was a man of a refined and 
cultured mind, of a poetical temperament, and dowered 
with high mental gifts, and the classic drama, when inter- 
preted by men and women of genius, had aflbrded him 
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great enjoyment ; but he now felt He must " count all 
things but loss for Chri&t's sake," and deny himpelf pleasures 
which, to say the least, were questionable, I did not quite 
understand his feelings in those days, though I do now, 
and, I did myself from an early period of my life withdraw 
my foot from the theatre. I did so for this reason amongst 
many, that I dared not for my own gratification encourage 
an actor, and more especially an actress, to run risks and 
encounter temptations often too great for honour or 
character to withstand. I thought it better to deny 
myself the pleasures of the theatre than be guilty of 
sanctioning by my presence an amusement which involves 
grave moral danger to those who from their physical gifts 
and mental susceptibilities are drawn by the fascinations of 
the acted dia'ma to make the stage a profession, I know 
that, despite the perils and excitements which beset the 
actor's life, many of the most gifted men and women have 
led lives blameless and beyond suspicion; but have not 
these illustrious instances of untainted virtue been rewarded 
with a warmth of admiration which only proves how hard 
it is for men and women on the stage to preserve their 
honour or their virtue unstained? Is not the praise 
awarded to such exceptional moral strength a proof that the 
J erils of an actor's or an actress's life> are very serious and 
great 1 

A gentleman who seems to know what he is writing 
about, writes thus in an article under the title of " Mummer 
Worship : " — 

" I do not mean to assert that virtue in the usual sense 
of the word is for women impossible on the stage. That 
would be unjust and absurd. There are good girls there as 
there are in every other class of life — girls who deserve all 
honour for having withstood great, persistent, and most 
insidious temptations. But it is most certainly the case that 
the odds against virtue in a stage life are for women almost 
overwhelmingly great. All the conditions around them are 
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perilous in the extreme. The very subject-matter of their 
studies is the various phases of love and sensuality; the 
appeal made to the audience in seven out of ten modern 
theatres is a sensual appeal ; their daily associations are 
inevitably of the coarsest kind; the physical strain and 
excitement are extremely great ; the living upon applause, 
upon successful appearance, upon the daily imitation of that 
love which they are expected on the moral theory to for 
ever forbear to experience — all these and a hundred other 
pitfalls there are in the way of a modest girl who wishes to 
retain the flower of her maidenhood amidst the dangers of 
theatrical life. 

" And if the fact of morality is, despite all this, main- 
tained securely, there still ensues that hardening and 
worsening of the nature which comes from the daily contact ^ 
with, and enforced toleration of, practices and people with 
which and whom no decent woman should be concerned." 

Mr. Clement Scott, for the past twenty-five years the lead- 
ing theatrical critic in London, replies as follows when asked 
"whether he considered the stage a place where women 
could remain moral and respectable : " — 

" * One out of a hundred may be safe, but even then she 
must hear things that she had better not listen to, and 
witness things that she had better not see. In every class 
of life women are exposed to dangers and temptations, but 
more in the theatre than elsewhere.** 

Mr. Montague Stanley, a popular actor on the Edinburgh 
stage, whom I had seen in some of his favourite charac- 
ters, and who left the stage in the hey-day of his success, 
has given us his opinion of the theatre in the following 
words : — 

" It is altogether in vain to talk of the lessons of wisdom 
and morality which are inculcated on the stage. Even sup- 
posing such lessons were inculcated, which they are not— 
even supposing the semblances of these lessons were unac- 
companied by other attractive and ensnaring concomitants, 
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which they never are — what, after all, and in all sincerity, 
is the condition or state of mind of th se who attend our 
theatres? Is it the quiet, calm, and sober frame which 
desiras truth for its own sake, and to possess wisdom rather 
than rubies 1 Very far from it ; the mind is in a state of 
partial intoxication ; the spirit is kept up at fever heat ; and 
all the passions are roused, while reason and judgment are 
laid to sleep. It would be absurd to affirm that a moral 
lesson cannot be conveyed in a theatre ; but to assert that it 
is a fitting place for such lessons, and that it is well qualified 
for promoting them, is to mistake the steams of a public- 
house for the pure air of heaven, and the smoky glare of the 
Vauxhall lamps for the noonday sun. . . . Can any one have 
the hardihood to affirm that the relaxing, sentimentalizing, 
dreamy, passion- stirring atmosphere of a theatre quickens 
those efforts to elevate and reclaim into existence ? Let the 
vapid mind and the vapid talk of some, and the deep pro- 
fligacy of others, answer the question. 

" Are the influences of the theatre good ? Alas ! how 
many parents have had their hopes blighted regarding their 
children on that day which first found them amid the 
glittering temptations of the theatre ! How many youths 
have sacrificed all their prospects for time and eternity at 
the shrine of an infatuated taste for the pleasures to be 
found there ! " 

Now shall any amount of pleasure on my part justify me 
in incurring the responsibility of encouraging others to adopt 
or to continue in a profession which is acknowledged to be 
singularly perilous to those who enter it, and which has 
proved fatal to so many ? For are we not bidden to " look 
every man not on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others " ? There are other objections to the 
theatre : the nature of the dramas acted, some of which are 
neither " lovely nor of good report," and whose plots and 
sentiments pander to the most corrupt passions of corrupt 
men ; and there are moreover many evil accessories which 
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necessarily cling to the theatre and its purlieus. But as I 
am not writing a sermon I add no more. It appears to me 
that the whole subject is a question of Christian casuistry — 
one which is " stuff o' the conscience," and that, as regards 
it, " Every one must be fully persuaded in his own mind." 
•* Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that which 
he alloweth.'* As for myself, I was still young when I gave 
up the theatre, and the green curtain fell for me never to be 
raised again, and the prompter's bell rang for the last time 
in my ears. 
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CHAPTER XLVir. 

Entranced I stood one snnny snmmer noon, 
Where tranquil beauty stretch'd on ev^Tj hand, 
Here leafy woods, there solemn hills ana grand, 

Bathed in the lustre of a cloudless June — 

And here a rippling river sang its tune ; 
And all around me was enchanted land. 
Like some fair vision raised by magic wand, 

Which we regret must pass, and pass so soon. 

Ah ! what a chequer'd road my feet have trod, 
Since first I stood within this churchyard green, 

Where loved ones lie beneath the swelling sod. 
Whose grass-grown graves with tears 1 over-lean, 

With tears, — and yet with thankfulness to God 
Whose love has drawn them to a fairer scene. 

Kirkhy Avondale Churchyard. 

These reminiscences have grown under my pen, and have 
become more prolonged than I at first intended. They 
must now be drawn to a close. And yet how many things 
more that might le recounted must be suppressed 1 A few 
more pages, and then [ shall retire among the shadows, and 
you shall hear of me no more. I am not to you even a 
name, nothing but a ghost. "The earth has bubbles, as 
the water hath, and I am of them." 

The great anticipation of this spring was a visit in the 
summer to my mother in Kirkby Avondale, and the delight 
of a long holiday with my brothers and sisters at the gate 
of the beautiful English lake country where I had spent 
some happy weeks two or three years before. But in the 
meantime, I had lessons to leam, and the Kector's comments 
to enter on the blank pages of my schoolbooks, and an exa- 
mination to undergo, and prizes, if possible, to win. And 
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there were walks and talks with Jane and Margaret Stewart, 
and intercourse with Hector, whose attraction and personal 
beauty increased, I thought, with the increasing years, but 
whose tone had in it a jarring note, and whose opinions, delivered 
freely on all topics, were in many ways far from edifying to 
a boy some years younger. He talked with a good deal of 
freedom on subjects which had better been let alone, and I 
could not bear the light way in which he would allude to 
Margaret, whom I still worshipped in secret, and from afar. 
Hector had, nevertheless, a strange fascination, and I could 
not help loving him, though I felt at the same time he was 
not an example to be followed. It is astonishing, the 
power of influence, and how difficult it is to resist it when 
exercised by one we love. I felt it to be so, and I can only 
regretfully say with a sigh, that the attraction which drew 
me towards him, and blinded me to many of his faults, or 
induced me to gloss them over, was not for my good. 

But why dwell on this, or on the thought of great 
personal gifts abused, fine talents wasted, a life of great 
promise overshadowed, all through the absence of true 
religious principle, a want which led to a painful laxity of 
morals? "The end of these things is death." 

The term ended, the examinations were held, the prizes 
were given, and the speeches recited in the great hall, before 
a distinguished assembly, among whom were the parents and 
guardians of the boys, and I returned to my aunt with some 
• beautifully bound books under my arm, and which contained 
inside the boards my name, and the arms of the Academy. 
In a few days after, my aunt and I, and the faithful Peggv, 
were passengers in the Croall's coach for England, she 
inside, and I and Peggy on a seat behind the coachman on 
the top. So we passed through the south of Edinburgh on 
the great road to London, Arthur's Seat rising up like a 
lion on our left, and the abrupt rock on which the Castle 
stands on our right and were driven through picturesque 
streets soon lost in the suburbs, until we found ourselves 
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amid hedges and harvest fields, the Pentland Hills gleaming 
blue in the distance, and the mellow beauty of an August 
morning resting on the chang'ng scene. So past villages, 
and hamlets, and hedges, and rivers, through towns, and the 
rich and fertile Lowlands, broken and varied by the dim out- 
lines of distant mountains which caught the sunlight on 
their sides, or bore upon their heads a coronet of clouds. 

Every ten miles or so the coach stopped to change horses, 
and it was pleasant to get down and stretch one's legs, or 
rush into the little wayside inn for a biscuit and a glass of 
milk; for as "time and tide wait for no man'* so neither 
did the mail coach in these days, and* wonderful was the 
rapidity with which horses were changed. So on and on and 
on past Lockerbie and Gretna Green, which I looked at with 
deep interest, and no small wonder, thinking of the stories 
I had heard of lovers who had eloped, and were married by 
the famous blacksmith, and had just time to have the service 
reg-d, and some extemporized ring placed by the bridegroom 
on the lady's finger, when up would dash at full speed a 
chaise and pair, with the indignant father of the fair one, 
who, however, was in her chaise and off again, before the. 
parent or guardian, "full of sound and fury," could descend 
the steps of his carriage. 

Then over the border into boimy Cumberland, and so on to 
Carlisle, rebuilt by William Kufus, after it had fallen into 
ruins, with its strong castle, and old cathedral glowing with 
rose-coloured stone. 

After a night spent in this historic frontier city, the 
scene of many a fierce encounter during the Border wars, its 
women fair, and its men brave, drawing health from its 
moors and freedom from its hills, we passed over broad 
tracts of barren heath, brawling streams and rugged Fells, 
How wild and bleak and desolate was Shap Fell, how hilly 
and rough the country as we approached Oxenhohne, yet 
how lovely the purple heather on the moors, and the masses 
of yeUow broom and golden gorse on the hillsides, and the 
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tall fox-gloves that flushed the hedges which every now and 
then took the place of the bare stone walls, yet hardly to Le 
called bare, for the dark-stemmed maiden ha,ir and the 
green lichen did what they could to clothe their nakedness 
with tender raiment of green. When we drew near grey 
Kendal, with its castle, rich in memories of Catherine Parr, 
we caught the purple outline of the lake mountains, Wether- 
lam, and Coniston Old Man, and Bow Fell, and they looked 
as if they came out from the clouds, while a foreground of 
green meadow or sloping upland took the eye with its 
beauty. Now we came upon a group of the mountain-ash 
brilliant with berries as beautiful as coral ; now there 
spread a solitary copper-beech, shining like burnished gold, 
or a Scotch fir with its rei stems rose tall and straight to ' 
heaven, while the leaves of a branching cherry-tree were 
just touched with scarlet, a sign that all nature would 
before very long undergo its autumnal change. 

At Kendal, a quiet old town lying in the vale of the Kent, 
and enriched with a fine old parish church, we changed horses, 
and, if I remember rightly, coaches ; getting into a smaller one, 
which conveyed us by spreading fields of grass or corn, and 
pleasant hills, and silver streams, and pastures where the 
cattle fed, and many a quaint farmhouse, or thatched cottage 
to Kirkby Avondale. I need not speak again of the welcome 
there, of the pretty, sleepy little town, placed in the midst of 
beautiful scenery, environed by hills, with its picturesque 
three-arched, strong-ribbed bridge — the lovely view from its 
churchyard, planted on a steep bank of six,ty yards high, 
made famous, as I have said, by the brush of Turner and the 
pen of Kuskin, and washed at its base by the calm-flowing 
Avon, which winds its peaceful way through a green valley, 
which, as you stand at the little wicket gate that leads to the 
place of graves, lies like a dream of Paradise at your feet. 

Well I remember in one of those pleasant morning walks 
to Castleton with my mother, my sisters, and my youngest 
brother, who was as great a lover as myself of wild flowers 
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and birds, both of which abounded in the hedges and the woods, 
and when to come upon a new plant, or to see the black and 
white ousel, or the beautiful kiijgfisher flashing along the 
streamin th^ copses near the Hal', was a rare delight how in one 
of these early walks we met a lady who, with a sketch-book 
in her hand, was tripping over the bridge. When she had 
passed on her way, my mother expressed her wonder as to who 
this young lady could be, for she knew every one in the little 
town and its neighbourhood; and this was evidently a stranger* 
** Young " in my mother's eyes — she was not so to us; for 
boys and girls think others who have the advantage of a few 
years over themselves old ; and this particular " young lady *' 
was, I believe, about five or six and twenty. I remember 
that she w^s dressed in a very tight- fitting, green silk gown, 
which revealed her proportions, which I should call " plump ;" 
and as I turned to look after her when she had passed, 1 
observed that she held up this same dress rather high behind, 
T laughed, and called my sisters' attention to this, and bid 
them look at her before she disappeared, which drew forth a 
strong reprimand from my mother, and a stem injunction not 
to turn our heads to look back, "It was very rude to do so," 
she said, "and she was sorry to see that Lantie had not brought 
better manners from Edinburgh." My aunt had evidently 
neglected " manners " in my education, and the omission was 
a very serious one. I did not attempt to reply. I felt 
guilty, blushed, and was silent. I felt, however, that I 
ought to have vindicated my aunt's honour on the occasion ; 
for no one could have been more anxious on the point that I 
should be and " behave like a gentleman " than she, and had 
she known Tennyson's words, she would have given them a 
cordial and hearty assent, — 

" Manners are not idle, bat the fruit of noble mind/' 

I had not the courage, alas ! to be my aunt's champion, 
and so I held my peace. 

I have to confess another sin of which I was guilty, When- 

X 
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ever Miss Keynard — for this I soon discovered was the 
lady's name — ^happened to pass our windows, or I sa\y 
her on the other side of the street, or in our walks, I imme- 
diately called the attention of the others to her, and said, 
" Look ! look ! does she not hold up her dress queerly 1 " 
And all would make a quiet observation, and then enjoy a 
merry laugh. All this, I fear, was very puerile and ill- 
natured, for why should Miss Reynard not hold up her dress 
high behind, especially as it was not of common cotton or 
vulgar stuff, but of real silk, and in colour of a bright green 1 
Her care showed at least her good sense, for green silks cost 
money, and streets are sometimes dusty, and the roads not 
always clean. We found out that she had come on a visit to a 
friend, whom we knew, so my mother and Katie called upon her, 
inspected her sketch-book, the drawings in which they said 
were very creditable, and looked at her books of dried flowers> 
for she was something of a botanist. She knew all about 
the calyx, whether caduceous, deciduous, or persistent — had 
the pistils, the carpels, the ovules, and the stigmas at het 
fingers' end ; talked learnedly of stipulates and extipulates, 
all of which I had been trying to pack into my poor weak 
brain, and had signally failed. Miss Reynard, too, was a 
skilful chess-player ; much devoted to that noble game, but 
very slow in her moves, which was rather fatiguing to me, 
when she condescended to accept me as an antagonist, which 
was but seldom, for she preferred players of greater skill ; and 
I was only permitted to sit down to the board when no one 
better could be had. She often had a game with my mother, 
who was an excellent player ; but what pleased her best 
was to engage in battle with my grandfather, who was never 
tired of playing, and with a young physician who had come 
to look out for practice in the neighbourhood. When she 
spent an evening with us, which she did frequently — for I 
may say that my mother made our drawing-room a pleasant 
resort for friends, she would say to Dr. Harrison, who was a 
favourite with us all, and was often with us, " Now, Doctor, 
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we must have a game at chess, and I shall be revenged upon 
you for that unfortunate checkmate you gave me the last 
time we played." 

^^ As you please, Miss Eeynard," he would say, " but may 
we not have some music % This young lady," glancing at my 
sister Katie, ^' has promised to sing me anew song which she 
has been trying over, and which she says is very pretty. It 
is called, ^ We have lived and loved together.' " 

" Oh, by all means," she replied, ** we shall have that 
presently, it will be delightful, charming. Katie sings so 
sweetly, but before the candles come, while there is enough 
light, do, doy Doctor, let us have one game !" 

My mother, with a smile, seconded her request, and the 
board was placed on a small table near the window ; chairs 
were drawn close to it, and the men were arranged on the 
board. This little evening episode occurred more than once, 
and the game continued so long, and with such little ejacula- 
tions from Miss Reynard as, " Oh, dear, how stupid I am !" — 
'* There, I have made a false move !" — " How very, very cruel 
you are ." — " What an admirable move !" — " Ah ! I see I 
have no chance ; as always, you carry every thing before you !" 
that what with the long intervals between the moves, and 
these repeated exclamations as she threw herself back in the 
chair and cast tender, deprecating glances at her opponent, 
there was not much time left after the game was finished 
for music. Occasionally the lady won, and she would offer 
him there and then his revenge, but I thought he was only 
too glad to decline, and to hasten to the piano and turn 
over the music for my sister as she sang. We were all 
rejoiced when we heard him say '*his brain was too tired for 
another game ; " that he " came in after a hard day's work 
for a little relaxation,'' and begged for some music ; for we 
thought that Miss Reynard wished to monopolize the Doctor, 
and we had no mind for this, nor did it quite fall in with 
our projects that when half- past nine o'clock arrived — the 
little town kept early hours — and Miss Reynard's maid came 
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for her mistress, that a message should be sent out that " the 
game was not over, or she wished to hear another song, that 
the maid need not wait, for as the Doctor was going the 
same way, he would no doubt be good enough to see her 
home." This was said with an appealing look to Dr. Harri- 
son, who could only reply that he should be happy to do so. 
, When they had gone, we gave vent to our pent-up indigna- 
tion, and used to say " it was too bad," and that we wished 
she would not come so often, and that we were sure the 
Doctor did not care for her in the least, and that he was far 
too nice for her ; besides that, she must be quite as old as he 
was. My mother would smile, and declare that she was an 
accomplished girl (" Oh, not a girl, mother /' we would all 
break in) and played chess very well, and that he might do 
worse, as Miss Reynard had a pretty little fortune of her 
own. But there was something in her tone and in her 
smile that gave me the impression she did not think that our 
friend — for we were all fond of him, he used to give us so 
many little presents, always bringing us knives or pencilr 
cases or books — was likely to fall in love with " the little lady 
in green." My aunt would remark that '* the little lady in 
green," for so she generally called her, was setting her cap at 
the Doctor, and that she might as well save herself the trouble. 
My sister Katie, I fancy, had an instinctive knowledge that 
Miss Reynard was not the magnet that drew him so often toour 
house. But she said nothing, and would sit down to the piano 
until the hour came for our little service of evening prayer, 
and sing again the songs that he had brought her to try over. 
I do not think my aunt took altogether to Miss Reynard, 
and I think she was a little jealous of the attention she paid 
to mj grandfather, for whom my aunt had a great liking, 
of course, all in the way of strict friendship. The likinp 
was mutual, but Platonic. They were both too sensible to 
allow it to be otherwise ; but I have leamt that even the 
most Platonic affection may have a touch of jealousy. 
Miss Reynard was more demonstrative in her friendship, and 
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flattered the old gentleman not a little, and who does not like 
to be flattered, if the thing is managed in a delicate and 
skilful manner % It at least shows a wish to please and to 
stand well in the graces of the person to whom it is applied. 
She would often look in upon my grandfather on an after- 
noon when the weather was dull or wet, just to cheer his 
solitude, and would beguile the tedious hours with a game of 
chess, of which he was very fond, and which he played well.. 
She appeared so often indeed, at my grandfather's door, that 
Miss Thomycroft, his housekeeper, a prim and not over 
sweet-tempered woman, — a terror to us children — would 
sometimes receive her in anything but a gracious manner, and 
very unwillingly show her upstairs. Miss Eeynard would com- 
plain of this to my mother, and would express her surprise that 
my grandfather could '' bear as he did with this old frump." 
However, the old frump," though curt in manner to those she 
did not like, and who thought it a part of her mission to this 
wicked world to control the high spirits of her master's grand- 
children, had many good qualities, was a great comfort to my 
grandfather, and made delicious lemon puddings, as you have 
heard before, full of the most delicious aroma, and better than 
any I have ever tasted since. 

To dine with my grandfather was a treat ; and Miss 
Thomycroft, to do her justice, used to give us a rare feast, — 
for she knew our tastes, and what store we set upon her 
cookery and whatever delicacies of chicken or turk<^y, or 
partridge, or grouse, might form the earlier courses, always 
among other good things, tarts, or jellies, or creams, appeared 
the lemon pudding, very little of which remained to be re- 
moved. What a dessert she provided ! juicy pears, luscious 
plums, cherry-cheeked apples, crimson and amber goose- 
berries, and sometimes purple grapes, the very look of which 
was enough to make the mouth water ! Bless her heart ! 
Miss Thomycroft was, notwithstanding the hardness of the 
outward rind, mellow at the core, — a real "trump," 
and anything but an " ill-natured old frump." How 
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pleased she looked, and what a low curtsey she made, when, 
after an evening spent in chess or draughts, or other games, 
or in looking over pictures, and hooks, she came from her 
room to open the hall door, and let us out, and my 
mother said, " How good the dinner had been, and 
what excellent coffee she made ! " and we children cried 
out in chorus, "The lemon pudding was better than 
ever 1 " If Miss Keynard was present, her admiration 
of everything — the charming evening she had had — her 
delight in being permitted to make one in a family 
party, — so kind, so gratifying — was most overwhelming, 
and her torrent of words was something to remember. 
She was most effusive to Miss Thomycroft, who, deaf 
to the voice of the charmer, received her commendations 
with a stiff and unresponsive coldness. A little incident 
connected with one of these dinners of my grandfather's 
rises to my memory as I write, and even as I sit at my 
solitary desk, is the occasion of a smile. My dear aunt 
was very particular about her appearance when she was to 
spend an evening with the old gentleman, who liked to see 
ladies daintily dressed, and would sometimes in the most 
delicate manner express his pleasure at the general effect. 
He was very courtly, and had all the manners of the old 
school, and in his youth had been a devoted admirer of the 
fair sex, who admired him in return. So courteous was he, 
so chivalrous, and so kind, I think my aunt felt for him a 
true affection and esteem, and liked to appear pleasant in his 
eyes. On the occasion referred to she wished to do him 
honour by wearing a new dress of the softest silk which she 
had brought from Edinburgh, and which with lace at tho 
throat, and ruffles at the wrist, became her exceedingly 
well. The gold chain of beautiful workmanship which she 
wore, with its sliding ring enriched with turquoise, I always 
regarded with admiration, and thought it lit for a 
princess or a queen. There was, however, some difficulty 
about her headdress. My aunt, let it be known, always 
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wore a turban, which was not uncommon in tho^e days ; 
and though turbans were beginning to go out of fashion, she 
still clung to head-gear which she considered picturesque 
and becoming. There was no doubt about its being 
becoming to her. She had purchased a white gauze hand- 
kerchief with yellow spots, and sent it to a milliner to be 
made up. When it appeared in the shape of a turban, it 
was not approved. My aunt did not like it, and Peggy 
was directed to take it back to Miss Tunstall. When it 
was returned, af er being altered, it still was not in accord- 
ance with my aunt's intentions, and Peggy was sent once 
more to the blundering milliner, with the order that it 
should be again altered and made up according to the 
instructions my aunt had given. My aunt's patience was 
being tried, and no wonder. When the turban came back 
the third time, for the third time it failed to please 
the fastidious taste of my aunt, and Peggy, who was 
arranging it on her head, was told to take it back without 
delay to the milliner with a message far from complimentary 
to that lady. But Peggy grumbled. She thought it looked 
very well indeed, and could not see what was the matter 
with the turban — did not know what my aunt wished, 
and, with the familiarity of an old servant, intimated very 
plainly that it might be better if Miss Wilhelmina would 
send for Miss Tunstall and give her own directions, or 
that another of the servants might approach the ruffled 
milliner instead of her. My aunt, with a look of sternness 
which she could assume on occasion, and in a voice of 
authority, bid her go at once, and tell Miss Tunstall that 
unless she altered it to her satisfaction, and sent it back that 
evening in order that she might wear it at dinner, she would 
expect her to buy a new gauze handkerchief, and make it 
up at her own expense. Peggy left the room, and in her 
distress and perplexity sought counsel from my mother. 
Bursting into tears, she said, with sobs, that she ^* did not 
know what had come over Miss Wilhelmina, and that she 
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could not and would not go back to Miss Tunstall's with 
the turban and the message ; and ** would the Mistress, — 
meaning my mother — plase to send somebody, else in her 
stead ? " My mother tried to soothe Peggy, took the un- 
fortunate turban, the cause of so much displeasure and tears, 
out of its little band-box, and looking at it for a moment, 
said she thought she could transform it so as to please my 
aunt. So my mother retired to her room, spent half an 
hour over the white gauze han Ikerchief, spotted with yellow? 
— took it to pieces, made it up again with many graceful 
folds, laid it evenly in its band- box, gave it to Peggy, who 
bore it to the chamber of her mistress, who immediately tried 
it on, and expressed herself perfectly satisfied. " See," she 
said, in a voice of triumph, *' what a thing it is to be 
particular. These chits of milliners will put you off with 
any piece of careless or slipshod work^ if you only let it 
pass. For their sakes, as well as our own, we must be 
particular, and see that what they do, they do well." 

So " airs well that ends well." 

A perfectly made turban adorned my aunt's head at my 
grandfather's pleasant dinner, who congratulated her with 
much courtesy on her appearance and the harmony of 
her dress ; said that he was sorry that the turban, which 
suited a certain form of head and style of feature, was 
going out of fashion ; and as everybody was in the best of 
spirits and the lemon pudding was even better than usual, 
the evening passed happily away. 

Do not, dear reader, think any the worse of my aunt for 
her anxiety about the turban, as it may be said of men, so 
it may be said of women, without any reflection on the sex, 
"The best of women are but women at the best." But 
when things — ^no matter what — were to be done, she 
thought they ought to be done well. And I have no doubt 
she had the good of that milliner in her eye, as well as her 
own appearance, and I hope the little '*chit" profited by the 
lesson that was given. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

There was a time when meadow, gro7e, and streamj 
The earth) and. every common sight) 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore, — 

Taiii wheresoe*er I may. 

By night or day. 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 

The autumn was a fine one ; indeed I remember nothing but 
fine weather in those olden, golden days. One evening, a 
little after the middle of September, my mother suddenly 
proposed that we should all take a little excursion and 
spend the day after the morrow at a farm-house close to 
Morecombe Sands. She had taken part of this house on a 
former occasion — had spent some happy weeks there with 
my brothers and sisters in the summer time, and found 
the farmer and his wife all that could be desired ; and so 
she thought it would be pleasant to revisit the place, and 
wander about the lanes and fields, and have a peep at the 
bay. Besides, were not all the hedges now full of nuts 
that ought to be ripe, and of blackberries that should have 
reached their proper colour and sweetness. The proposal 
was hailed with delight by us all. We resolved to invite 
Dr. Harrison to go with us; a letter was despatched to 
Mrs. Garside, the farmer's "better half;" a large open 
waggonette was engaged, and we went to bed that night full 
of the pleasure that was to be ours on the morrow. My 
aunt, of course, was to be one of the party. I was too 
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excited to sleep very soundly, and I often awoke only to 
find the room still dark, though I had left the curtains of 
the window undrawn, in order that- the first bright rays of 
the dawn might penetrate the chamber. However, the 
night passed, as all nights do. Before the morning came, I 
fell into a sound sleep, and when I opened my eyes, the 
sun was shining brightly into my room. Then there was 
the hurried getting out of bed ; the babble of many voices ; 
the hasty breakfast; the necessary preparations for a long 
day ^* out," and the pleasant sound of the driver's whip, and 
the wheels of the waggonette as it rattled through the streets 
to the door. What a pleasant drive it was, through an 
undulating country with the purple hills in the distance, 
and in the foreground grassy meadow and rippling cornfields 
as yet unreaped, for the harvest is late in this country, and 
even the hay is not mown in some hidden valley until the 
autumn is far advanced. Bright sunshine was shedding its 
lustre on the landscape and lighting it up with beauty, and 
the sky was filled with multitudes of little floating cluuds. 
It reminded one of Shelley's beautiful lines, — 

** A multitude of dense, white fleecy clouds, 
Were waudering in thick flocks along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind." 

We made a little detour to see Levens Hall, with its 
beautiful gardens laid out by the gardeners of James the 
Second, who resided here with Colonel Graham during some 
part of the troubles of his royal master. There were dark 
green yews cut into many wonderful forms and shapes 
which drew forth repeated exclamations of surprise and 
admiration. Tiie river Kent runs through the park ; now 
lowly through a narrow dell ; now hurriedly over preci- 
pices ; sometimes calmly through pools of great depth over- 
hung with shaggy rocks, all of which are planted with majestic 
trees. The old hall and the trim garden with the fantastic 
yews are now very much what they were then, and are well 
worth a visit. 
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Ah, what a day we had ! But youth, high spirits^ exu- 
berant health, combined with freedom from care, and hope, 
over which the future casts no shadow, these make even 
dark days bright, and illumine them with the rainbow of 
promise. How pleasant the walks up the many little hills 
that lay on our road, the gathering of wild flowers from the 
hedgeways, the run into the ripening wheat to pluck an ear 
or two, or the race which we ran with one another, and in 
which Dr. Harrison did not think himself too important to 
engage. On one occasion when my sister Katie stopped 
behind the rest to pluck a cluster of honeysuckles, which 
trailed their sweet blossoms along the hedge, the carriage 
waited at the top of the hill till she came up, the rest of the 
party having already got in with the exception of myself 
and Dr. Harrison, who was holding the door open for her 
approach, and ready to help her up. She did not want 
much assistance : placing her foot lightly on the step, she 
was in a moment at my mother's side. But I, being just 
behind the Doctor, saw what no one else saw, that quick as 
lightning he bent down, put his lips to the step on which 
her foot had rested for a moment, then closed the door, and 
took his seat on the box. 

" So, so," said I to myself, '* is this the way the wind 
blows % I half suspected it before." 

However, I of course made no remark, though I was 
inwardly burning to impart this interesting intelligence to 
my sister Nellie. I must say I did not wonder. My sister 
looked even prettier than usual. The air, and the walk, 
and the whole enjoyment of the excursion had given her 
face a rich glow, and lent a brightness to her eyes, and she 
was in the best of spirits, and altogether, even though a brother 
may be partial, I thought she looked captivating, and that if 
I had not been her brother, I should have fallen in love with 
her myself. 

Once when a magpie flew across the road, my sister Nellie 
exclaimed, — 
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" Oh, I hope we shall see another 1 " 
'* There is another," said Katie, as a second roso from a 
meadow, and flew into an elm. 

'^ But I want to see a third," said I. 

" Why ?" said the Djctor from the box. 

" Because I believe in the old rhyme; — ► 

* One for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth.* " 

The Doctor smiled and said in an exultant tone, — 

" See there — ^I am glad you have your wish," as a third 
magpie that was perched on a gate flew into the elm 
where both the other birds were now busy pruning their 
feathers. 

But the magpie was not the only bird that called forth a 
remark, for as we saw a robin with its red breast, and black 
eyes, sitting on a rowan-tree, glowing with berries, tho 
Doctor asked us if we knew how it chanced to have such a 
colour on its breast. And as we declared our ignorance, he 
told us two pretty legends on the subject. One is connected 
with the crucifixion. The tender bird, pitying the suffering 
Saviour, flew to the arm of the cross, and in the endeavour 
to pull out with his beak the nails from the wounded hands, 
some blood fell on its breast, and reddened it for evermore. 
Another legend is that the robin burnt its breast in the 
attempt to bring down fire from heaven to rekindle the cold 
hearths of man. 

My mother now asked my brother Frederick, then a little 
fellow, very delicate, but delighting in poetry, and with music 
in his soul, to repeat the pretty lines about Cock Kobin and 
Jenny Wren. 

And the Doctor, after this was repeated in a low, sweet 
voice, asked us if we knew why the wren was called the 
^*king of birds," and we were compelled to say we did not. 
Then he told us how all the birds met in solemn assembly to 
elect a king, and their choice was to fall on the bird that 
soared the highest. The golden eagle, who has great strength 
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of wing, and whose brilliant eye can look at the meridian sun, 
and never wince, easily soared above all the others, and even 
when his pinions grew wearied, looked down from a great 
height on the birds far below, and was prepared to claim the 
crown. But it happened that a crafty little wren had hidden 
itself among his tawny feathers, and when the tired eagle 
paused in the air, thinking, and truly, that none could reach 
his exalted height, the wren left its warm retreat, and flew 
some feet higher into the blue, and by this cunning trick 
won the title of king. We all laughed at this, and highly 
praised the wren for his craftiness. But my mother said she 
thought all trickery was bad, and that the wren was not to 
be applauded for such a mean way of obtaining a victory, but 
was rather to be condemned; whereupon the Doctor said 
that the wren was the hero of another tale, which showed 
how selfishness was punished. The wren, he said, once on 
a time attempted, like his friend the robin, to bring down fire 
from heaven, but unhappily its feathers were burnt off in 
the philanthropic endeavour. The other birds were full of 
pity, and held a conclave to discuss the question as to what 
was to be done. There was much ruffling of feathers and 
bridling of necks, and fluttering of wings. There was, too, 
some difference of opinion, but that by prudent counsels 
was soon overcome. At last it was resolved that all the 
birds should lend the poor denuded wren some of their 
feathers, and by this practical act of kindness, manifest their 
compassion and show their admiration of its courage by at 
once clothing the naked. There w.s only one dissentient 
voice in the assembly, and that was the owl, who declared in 
a harsh accent — hooting the idea — that not one feather would 
he part with, and that so far as he was concerned, the wren 
might go naked for the rest of her days, and richly deserved 
to do so for her folly. Then there arose the noise of a great 
clamour, all the other birds raising their voices to denounce 
his selfishness and ingi-atitude and an imanimous resolution 
was passed that the owl should be ^*sent to Coventry," and 
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banished from good society. From that time the owl has 
never been seen in the company of other birds. He dwells 
alone, and never dares to stir abroad till the night has fallen 
and the stars are in the sky ; then may be heard his melan- 
choly " tu-whitj tu-whoo," as with heavy flapping wings he 
leaves his retreat in the ivy, and comes forth like other ill- 
omened creatures in search of prey. 

The Doctor ended his story, with which we were duly 
impressed, and my aunt took up the wondrous tale, and 
saying that the wren was a favourite bird of hers, proceeded 
to tell us why. Her great, great grandfather, she said, and 
one or two of her great, great uncles, had been in the siege 
of Derry, and of course fought on the Protestant side. They 
were also at the battle of the Boyne, and had done good service 
for King William, " of glorious, pious, and immortal memory." 
On one occasion a regiment fighting in the cause of King James 
had determined to make a night-attack on the enemy, and 
hoped to catch them sleeping at their post. It so chanced that 
the sentries, tired out by an action that had taken place 
during the day, were overcome by slumber, and the army was 
at the mercy of any sudden assault. But as the foe was ap- 
proaching through the shadows of early dawn with stealthy 
tread, a flock of wrens^ which, it would seem, had been watch- 
ing over King William's safety, flew upon the head of a drum 
near which the sentries slept, and began to peck up some 
crumbs left from the men's supper the night before. The 
noise awoke the sentries, who were at once upon the alert, 
the encampment was aroused, the enemy was beaten back, 
and the Orange army was saved from destruction, *' And 
because of this service done to a good cause," said my aunt, 
" as well as for its own clear song and winning ways, I have 
ever felt the greatest love for Miss Jenny Wren." 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Season of mists and mellow fraitfalness ! 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For summer has overbrimmed their clammy cells. 

In this manner the way to the farm-house on Morecombe 
Bay was shortened and beguiled, and we reached it in high 
spirits, and in the hope of a long and happy day, and were 
not disappointed. Into the particulars of our enjoyment I 
need not enter ; it might only weary the reader. I would 
only say the farm-house was a picturesque old place, with 
ivied gables, and latticed windows with diamond panes, the 
white stonework intersected with beams of black oak. 
There were t^o gardens, one in front, and a larger one at the 
back. This latter was devoted to vegetables, and fruit-trees, 
to beds of strawberries and raspberries, with rows of gooseberry 
bushes, close to which rose cherry-trees, and apples, russet and 
green, and jargonelle pears, and here ajud there a golden drop 
and a purple plum. These, however, had a struggle to ripen, 
as there is not sun enough in this northern climate to bring 
them to any perfection. Indeed, the later fruits hardly if 
ever attain to the beauty and -perfection of those grown in 
the south of . the island ; and after a splendid show of 
blossom, are often only a disappointment to the gardener. 
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The house was rich in old oak furniture, chairs and chests 
and settles, all wonderfully carven, and some of it haying 
the date of 1628. How my mother praised, and I am afraid 
coveted it, for she had a passion for old oak, and would 
fain, had she been able, have transferred some of it to her 
own house ! But it was too precious to be parted with, and 
Mrs. Garside regarded it with evident pride. And no won- 
der, for very beautiful it was, and many a collector of such 
curiosities would have been glad to be its owner. The farm- 
houses of Westmoreland had once a wealth of such much- 
piized furniture, but I fear it has now grown scarce, and that 
money has tempted very many to part with their treasures, 
which have been carried off to enrich country houses or 
mansions in London. 

After we had gone from room to room to look at some 
quaint old chair or chest of drawers, we ran into the woods, 
hunting for nuts, and wherever a hedge was to be seen, we 
searched it for blackberries, and were fortunate enough to 
fill a basket or two, so that we felt quite satisfied with the 
result of our labours. Then came the call to tea before pre- 
paring to return home, when we had another treat of *' wigs," 
and buttered toast, and oat cake, and delicious brown bread 
and fresh eggs for us young ones ; and before we had well 
finished, the waggonette was at the door, and with many 
" good-byes," and hopes that we might come back some day, 
we shook hands with Mrs. Garside, and, mounting the steps 
of our carriage, were soon out of sight of the pleasant farm- 
house and its hospitable landlady. Of course, my mother, 
before parting, gave Mi's. Garside a handsome gift, for which 
she received the most profuse thanks. The evening had 
grown cold, and there was an air of frost, but we had plenty 
of wraps, and the sky was clear and cloudless, with a sunset 
which suffused the heavens with a crimson glow. I ob- 
served the Doctor had taken care to place my sister Katie, as 
he handed her in, on that part of the carriage which was 
nearest his seat in the box, and indeed he had been at her 
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side all day, — now helping her to pull down a branch of 
hazel, the better to pluck a cluster of nuts, now putting 
aside a thorny spray of trailing blackberries so that she more 
readily reached the purple fruit. It seemed to me, however, 
that she was indifferent to his care, and would have pre- 
ferred being left more to her own devices, and that she ap- 
peared relieved when he turned his attention, to my mother, 
or aunt, and left her free to join the rest of us in our pursuits. 
As we drove home the night grew beautiful " though fresh 
with eager breath of coming fall." For almost the first 
time I saw the Aurora Borealis. How shall I describe its 
magnificence ! I have met with words in some poem or 
other, the work no doubt of some obscure poet, — ^for who can 
tell me from what book they are taken % but the words will 
do better than my own to give an impression of the scene : — 

" Then look'd he on the skies aglow with stars, 
And saw the flashing of the northern lights 
That spread like flame along the clondless yanlt, — 
A bright auroral glory like the dawn, — 
It seem'd as tho' thro' thin transparent skies, 
There burst the shinings of the Great White Throne 
Which made the heavens a splendoar far and near." 

The Doctor was very silent all the way home, and seemed 
absorbed in thought. But though he spoke but little, ** he 
sighed like a furnace,'* and one, judging from this, might 
have thought him very unhappy. We all rallied him on his 
silence, but, after a brief reply and a melancholy smile, he 
again became thoughtful, and fixed his gaze on the stars. 
My sister Katie, on the other hand, was bright and talkative, 
and ever and anon would burst out into snatches of song. 
She had a pleasant voice, not very strong, but clear and sweet 
and sympathetic. Now it was heard in the verse of a song 
then much sung, " I'll be no submissive wife," introduced 
by the famous Madame Vestris into some comedy or other ; 
now it would be, *^ Should he upbraid ;" and then the senti- 
ment and the air would take a pathetic tone, and the words, 
"0 Nannie, wilt thou gang with mel" would thrill from 

T 
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her lips. I was passionately fond of music from my earliest 
years, when my mother would sing me to sleep with the 
beautiful old nursery song, "Eest thee, babe, rest thee ;" 
and I loved to hear dear Katie lift her voice in some of 
the simple English or Irish melodies that I never tired of 
hearing. So she brightened that night our way to Klirkby 
Avondale with lovely snatches of song. 

It had been a charming day altogether — one to be marked 
in white — a beauty and " a joy for ever." 
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CHAPTER L. 

Let's mar our pleasant days no more, 
Song-birds of passage, days of youth ; 

Catch at to-day, forget the days before ; 
I'll wink at your iiDtriith. 

Let us strike hands as hearty friends ; 

No more, no less, and friendship's goodj 
Only don't keep in view ulterior ends, 

And points not understood. 

In open treaty — Rise above 

Quibbles and shuffling off and on ; 
Here's friendship for you if you like ; but love, — 

No, thank you, John. 

Christina RossetU. 

The Doctor, who was with us early the next morning to 
inquire how we all felt after the little excitement of yesterday, 
had some private conversation with my mother in her morn- 
ing-room, and joined us young ones in the garden, but had 
not quite thrown off the silence of the night before, and was 
very tender and gentle in his demeanour to Bessie. She was 
in the gayest of moods, laughing and talking over the pleasures 
of the past day, rallying the Doctor on his loss of spirits, and 
altogether was charmingly piquant and provoking. But her 
brightness had evidently only a depressing effect on our friend. 
I remember there was one solitary rose, the last of the summer, 
still hanging on the tree, which he asked her in a very 
pleading voice to give him, for it was in her own little bed 
of flowers, which she tended with loving care and pains. She 
refused at first, saying she could not spare the latest rose of 
the waning year ; but when he was turning away, she, with 
a sudden impulse, broke it off with her dainty fingers and gave 
it into his hand. I saw that he put it to his lips one moment 

Y 2 
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before he fastened it in the breast of his coat, while she ran 
off to tie up a brilliant sunflower whose head was drooping 
surcharged with dew, and was in danger of breaking through 
its own weight. 

I thought, and so did my sister Nellie, that he wished to 
say something to Katie ; but as if she feared this, she kept 
close to our side, and gave him no opportunity of speaking a 
word which could not be heard by all. So, after lingering 
for a while in the garden, and all to no purpose — for she 
baffled him whenever he attempted to get her apart — he was 
obliged to leave to attend to the wants of some patient with 
whom he had made an appointment* His morning visit had 
been a disappointment ; and I think he went away with a 
great soreness at his heart. 

Then came in Miss Keynard to make inquiries, and ask 
questions, and to know what sort of a day we had had ; and if 
we were tired ; and if the Doctor had made himself agreeable > 
and if he had been very attentive to the ladies ; and if he 
and Miss Katie had sworn a lasting friendship 1 " Platonic," 
she said, " Platonic, of course friendship always is." And 
then she laughed merrily, and cast a significant look at my 
sister. Bessie replied — I thought a little maliciously, *^ Oh, 
we all like him so much. He is only too kind— so unselfish. 
Why, do you know, he put himself at our service all day 
long ! He helped us to get through the hazel-trees, and to 
strip the blackberry bushes ; and told us such amusing stories 
of birds. He is wonderfully clever, and he knows every- 
thing you can think of." 

My sister ran herself out of breath with this eulogium, 
which made us all laugh. Miss Reynard seemed a little 
disconcerted, but joined in the laugh, though a strain of 
hollowness ran through it ; which she tried to hide by ex- 
claiming, "Oh how I wish there had been room enough 
for me in the carriage ! I should have enjoyed so much being 
with you all. Nothing more delights me than to see people 
happy, especially young people. And I hope I may reckon 
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myself among them still, though I am not a girly* empha- 
sizing the word ; and she certainly made me start as she 
added sentimentally, and somewhat abruptly, ** The sorrows 
of life come all too quickly. Our summer quickly comes to 
its autumn ; and I think I have read somewhere, I forget in 
what author, that * we all do fade as a leaf/ " 

" That," said my aunt gravely, " is in the Bible, and like 
all things written in that book, is intended to impress some 
solemn truth on the mind, and one worthy of consideration." 

^* Oh, dear me, yes," said Miss Reynard ; "to be sure — I 
forgot j how very stupid ! And now I remember I was 
reading it the other day in the Psalms. The Psalms, you 
know, are very poetical ; and I am so fond of poetry. Sir 
Walter Scott—" 

"I think you will find the words in the Prophet Isaiah," 
said my aunt, with a smile ; and as we children began to 
titter at the discomfiture of Miss Reynard, my mother at once 
changed the subject ; and after a little while our volatile, 
but really kind-hearted friend took her leave, at which none 
of us were sorry 
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CHAPTEK LL 

Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and own, 
Paul should himself direct me— I would ti-ace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain ; 
And plain in manner —Decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture. Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his aweful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too. Affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 

It was soon after our excursion to the farm-house that my 
mother took us all to a church in one of the villages near, 
to attend a missionary service, and to hear a well-known 
clergyman preach, whose praise was in all the churches. The 
church was thronged, nave and aisles, and galleries, were filled. 
The Rev. Edward Bickersteth, I think, was the preacher, 
and I remember being much moved hy the earnestness, and 
fervour, and passionate pleading of his sermon. The mission- 
ary subject was then comparatively new ; and the Church 
Missionary Society, for which he was appealing, had heen 
little more than a quarter of a century, if memory may be 
trusted, in being. It owed its existence to a few holy men who 
longed to make the Gospel known to those perishing from 
lack of knowledge, — the subject was still novel, and people 
were deeply interested in hearing of the spread of the glad 
tidings in Africa and the East. The self-denying life and 
the pathetic death of Henry Martyn, who, though not strictly 
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speaking a missionary, was penetrated to the heart with a 
missionary spirit, was fresh in the minds of all, and gave a 
strong impetus to the efforts for the evangelization of the 
heathen. The example of this devoted man, *^the one 
heroic name," Sir J. Stephen says, "which adorns the annals 
of the English Church from the days of Elizabeth to our 
own," was leading many of like spirit to follow his example, 
and to become heralds of the cross. Boy as I was, I felt 
strongly attracted to the preacher, and thought of such 
must have been the apostles of old, prayed that I might be 
like him, and would have given much to have touched his 
hand or the hem of his garment, and felt sorry when the sermon 
was over, — though it was far from being a short one, and 
lasted, I believe, an hour. All the money that I had * that 
day was poured into the plate, my first offering to the 
Church Missionary Society. Boys are easily touched, and 
when moved, can be very enthusiastic. I have seen great 
changes in the manner of conducting services since then, 
when the hearts of men were stirred by the revival of 
Evangelical truth, and the proclamation of fche Gospel had a 
marvellous attraction, and was welcomed by anxious souls as 
^* the power of God, and the wisdom of God unto salvation." 
The spirit of hearing seemed to be poured out on the people, 
and they thought not so much of the accompaniments of the 
service as of the service itself, and of the bread of life which 
was dealt out to the hungry, and by which they were fed and 
satisfied. All this is changed now. What seems to attract 
in the present day is the splendour of the church, and the 
gaudiness of the vestments, the stateliness of the worship, 
and the beauty of the music, things introduced by what is 
known as the " Catholic Revival," — not the truth of God, 
which alone can make us free. The sermon may be as poor 
as possible, let it only be short — the shorter the better, 
and if the lust of the eye is satisfied, and the lust of the ear be 
gratified, the Gospel of the grace of God maybe dispensed with, 
and the sower may spare himself all trouble in sowing the 
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good seed. Our lot is cast in a superficial age, when the out- 
ward is everything and the inward little or nothing; and " the 
wall is too often dau'bed with untempered mortar." When I 
happen to enter one of our Houses of Prayer, where the 
clergyman has been careful to transform it as much as possible 
into the likeness of a Koman church, and when I look at the 
poor imitation of Roman ceremonies and ritual, the vest- 
ments, the lights, the high altar, th« acolytes, the postures, 
and the incessant movement, the bowing of the head, and 
the bending of the knee, to say nothing of the censing, I 
recall the words of the poet Cowper, — 

" Then ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepared to fight for shadows of no worth, 
While truths, on which eternal things depend, 
Find not, or hardly find, a single friend; 
As soldiers watch the signal of command. 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand ; 
Happy to fill religion's vacant place 
With hollow form, and gesture, and grimace." 

Say not, "But whither are you being carried on your 
Pegasus ? What right have you, an outsider, to speak thus of 
innovations when there are our * Fathers in God' to interfere, 
and supporting the majesty of law to vindicate the position of 
the Church of England as Reformed and Protestant 1" Pardon, 
gentle reader, my presumption, and peimit me to make a 
humble apology for intruding on your attention opinions 
which may be unacceptable, and for alluding to the apathy 
of our Bishops, not to say the encouragement given by some 
of them to that new heresy in the Church of England known 
as " Ritualism," thus taking what you consider to be an un- 
fair advantage of your good nature in reading these 
" Reminiscences " at all. 

So I return from subjects too high for me, to matters 
more personal and less grave. 

While we were still at Kirkby Avondale, my aunt received 
a letter with an Irish post-mark from Uncle Jack, from 
whom she had not heard for years, for all intercourse by 
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letter or otherwise had ceased between them. I saw that 
my aunt was much moved by its contents, and she and my 
mother were closeted together for some time that morning. 
I wondered what the letter was about, and we children 
whispered together and had a hundred surmises on the sub- 
ject, all, however, wide of the truth, but some of them not 
unnatural under the circumstances, for a cloud of mystery 
surrounded Uncle Jack, and a certain awe was attached to 
his name. He was a sort of hero in our minds, though he 
was feared rather than loved, and I, for one, always con- 
nected him with the wicked uncle, in the touching story of 
" The Babes in the Wood." Why this was I cannot say, 
for his name was seldom mentioned, and not one of us had 
ever seen him, but in some wonderful way hd had laid hold 
on our youthful imagination which had environed him both 
"with fascination and fear. This, no doubt, arose partly from 
the fact that all questions about him were discouraged by 
my aunt, though my mother was not so reticent, and used 
to drop words that excited our curiosity, and partly because 
he was the owner of Bellamour, which we regarded as an 
enchanted castle surrounded by dark woods of oak and fir, 
wherein were all manner of singing birds, and brilliant 
pheasants, and hares and rabbits running through the fern, 
or peeping out from their warrens. 

Should I ever see it % Should I ever visit the haunts of 
my aunt's youth, where she spent so many happy days, and 
of whose beauties and pleasures her tongue spake so 
eloquently when she pictured to me the delights of the days 
that were gone % 

On the evening of the day on which my aunt received the 
letter I mentioned, she took me with her into the garden, 
and as we walked up and down its paths, she told me that 
my uncle had written to her from Ireland, and that he had 
now resolved to make Bellamour his home." 

" I think it right, Lanty, to tell you this," she said, " for 
he has written most kindly ; and as he thinks it probable 
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that we shall be visiting Ireland, he invites us to go and 
stay with him ; but this I cannot do — never can I pass the 
threshold of that door again, — it would be too painful, — 
never again ! never again ! " and her voice trembled 
as she spoke. I was silent, for what could I sayl Then 
she resumed, and there was still a tremor in her words, 
" You, perhaps, may go there, Lanty, at some aftertime — 
you — but not J. But indeed," she added, trying to be 
calm, " we may not be in Ireland for some years, and there 
is time enough to think of all this when we return to the 
old country — time enough, yes, time enough." And then, 
taking me by the hand, she led me into the little summer- 
house, and, while we sat there, opened her heart as she had 
never opened it to me before. She spoke of her early days, of 
her father, gentleman and scholar, of her mother, in whom 
" the heart of her husband did safely trust," and who 
^* stretched out her hands to the poor ; " of the dear 
brothers and sisters, all of whom fulfilled their course, and 
fell on sleep ; and of Uncle Jack — his wilfulness, his 
extravagance, his fondness of pleasure, his estrangement 
from his parents, his marriage, and the cessation of all inter- 
course with home. "I believe," she said, '^his wife has 
proved faithful and devoted, and done what she could to 
make him happy ; but I could not bear to see her in the 
seat which my mother used to occupy with such grace ; so 
the doors of Bellamour have closed against me for ever. 
He mentioned in his letter," she added, after a pause, " that 
he had met the other day Isabella Greaves, — * Bell,' we used 
to call her, — a lady to whom he was once deeply attached, 
one who loved him in return, and whom we all wished him to 
marry, but who rejected him when she saw how reckless he 
was, and in after days gave her hand to another, and he 
says she is as beautiful as a matron as she was beautiful as 
a girl. She is a happy wife and mother, and her home is 
in another part of the county ; and, he adds — and his words 
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sound as I read them with something of the sadness of a 
sigh,— 

" * Those were happy days when we were all young together, 
and lite was a glorious inheritance of joys and hopes ; but 
alas ! as Goethe says, — 

'' Careworn man has, in all ages, 
Sown vanity to reap despair." 

" I fear," said my aunt, '^ with your imcle the remembrance 
of youth is a sigh." 

I had sat silent all this time, and was silent now, holding 
my aunt's hand in my own, and nestling closely to her 
side. 

'^Kemember, Lanty," she began again, *^that life is just 
what we make it ; if we resist evil, if we place a restraint 
on ourselves, if we seek the Divine strength, and trust in 
the Divine love, then ours shall be true happiness whatever 
occurs, real peace, whatever befall — that peace which 
floweth ever on like a great and tranquil river, and which 
* cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed 
for the price thereof.' 

"Your uncle asks towards the close of his letter after 
you, and wants to know if you are a comfort to me, and 
repay my love and my care. And what shall I say, for I 
must answer his letter — what shall I say, dear \ " 

I felt my face flushing as she said this, and could only 
press the hand which I held more firmly, but I did not 
speak. 

" I will say," she said, rising up, " that you are the 
greatest comfort I have, and that you are trying to be a good 
boy, and that I think you know to Whom you may always 
look for help, and that I love you very dearly." And she 
threw her arms round my neck and kissed me, and then 
passed out of the summer-house into the garden, and left 
me alone with many thoughts, and wishes, and resolutions 
stirring in my breast, and taking shape in my brain. I say 
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nothing as to how her hopes were fulfilled. Memory and 
sorrow are too often interwoven together. Alas ! too 
often. 

*' We look before and aftei% 
And pine for what is not 
Our sinoerestlanghter 

With some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thonght." 
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CHAPTER LII. 

For grandmamma among the gentry dwelt 

Of a small town, and all the honour felt, 

Shrinking from all approaches to disgrace 

That might be mark'd in so genteel a place. 

Where every daily deed as soon as done, 

Ban through the town as fast as it could ran ; 

At dinners what appeared, at cards who lost or won. 

Crdbhe, 

A man he was who from hin earliest youth 

Had sought and found the hidden heart of truth, 

Whose law found just expression in his mouth. 

His was a noble mind, pure, docile, calm. 
His lips for wounded souls kept healing balm. 
Prayers for the sad, for happy ones a psalm. 

His gaze was on the unattain'd, the far. 
Which shone before him like the polar star. 
For things unseen he scorn'd the thing that are. 

SoTigs in Many Keys, 

The reader is not to tliink that our acquaintances in Kirkby 
Avondale were confined to those already mentioned. By no 
means. We had a distant acquaintance with the great people 
at Underbridge Hall, the master of which was Mr. Stowell, 
a gentleman well known on the turf, and who kept a 
splendid stud of horses, the winners of many a well-contested 
race. My grandfather had long withdrawn from society, 
and I do not remember that my mother was ever a guest at 
the great house, or was ever invited to the banquets and 
entertainments that made the Hall famous. Some of our 
acquaintances, however, were familiar with the family, and 
used to regale our ears with the beauty of the mansion, the 
costliness of the furniture, the taste of the decorations, and 
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the sumptuous magnificence of the dinners and dances. Our 
friend Miss T wemlow was a frequent visitor at the hall. She 
was as pleasant as she was handsome, with dark eyes, and 
ringlets, and some accomplishments^ as accomplishments 
were understood in those days ; for she could not only paint 
flowers, but make them in wax ; knew how to *^ transfer " 
landscapes to fire-screens, and to gild the handles ; had great 
skill in fancy work, and was fond, moreover, of poetry, and, 
I believe, but of this I am not sure, could even write verses. 
She certainly had an album with a large pink rose on the 
outside, of her own painting ; and I have heard that the pages 
inside were adorned with original poems which were written 
in the neatest of hands. 

Now Miss Twemlow was often invited, with her father, to 
the Hall, and, after a dinner there, would come next morning 
and tell us of the splendours to which she had been a witness, 
— the gold plate that glittered on the sideboard, the dainty 
viands, the wine, the glass, the flowers, all of which, as 
she ran on with her story, recalled to our minds the 
wondrous scenes of some oriental story. 

But though we were not as privileged as Miss Twemlow, 
and had no access to the interior of the mansion, we could 
walk through the park at Underbridge Hall ; stroll by the 
river flowing under the old red sandstone clififs, wander 
under tall trees, by grassy openings, and shady paths, and 
past a fragrant flower-garden of brilliant colours. All the 
sweet old fashionable flowers grew there, — verbenas, and 
heliotropes, and white and pink stocks, sent forth the finest 
perfume, and china-asters, nasturtiums, and lupins, made the 
parterres one blaze of gold, and scarlet, and blue. Thus we 
had some enjoyment from the external splendours of the 
Hall, but all the same we regarded Miss Twemlow with envy 
because she had an entrance to the inner penetralia of this 
wonderful temple, and was familiar with its household gods 
while we were only permitted to be worshippers afar off. 
Indeed if I remember rightly, we children felt it to be a 
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condescension on Miss Twemlow*s part to regard us as her 
friends, as there could be no doubt she belonged to ^* the 
highest circle " of Kirkby Avondale society, and that she 
might, if she pleased, have held her head very high indeed. 
She had one admirer younger than herself, and he regarded 
her as a being of another sphere, an angel to be worshipped 
afar off, to him as unattainable as the star is to the moth, 
Mr. Frederick Partridge was a young solicitor, endowed 
by nature with a good face and an admirable figure, sandy- 
hair and grey eyes, and a considerable amount of self- 
satisfaction. He was an easy-going, pleasant young gentle- 
man, dressed well, and was a favourite of the young ladies 
in his own circle. I liked him well enough, for he was 
kind to me, and had a fishing-rod which he was always 
willing to lend me when I had a mind to try to catch trout 
in the Avon. Not only so, but he used to tell us stories 
about people and places, which amused us, and which he 
assured us came within his own experience. Can I recall 
any 1 Here is one about a middle-aged woman in the 
humbler ranks of life, whose husband had put some case into 
his hands, and who had sent for him to come and see her 
immediately after his death. After consoling with her on 
her loss, young Partridge asked what had carried her 
husband off at the last, and she replied that he '* peaked 
and pined away until he was like a shadder, and looked as 
yellow as any buttercup. And towards the end," she 
said, "the poor dear's breath got so short that it was a 
pain to hear him, and he turned on me a look pitiful 
enough to break my heart. * Poor dear,' said I to myself, 
* ah ! he will die very hard,' and so I thought I would help him. 
He had a beautiful nightshirt on, which I made with my 
own hands, and it fastened round the neck with two tape 
strings. So, thinks I to myself, I will shorten this work 
and aise him from his pains. So I just drew the two 
strings tighter and tighter round his throat, and his dear 
spirit at once flew away like a bird ! " 
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I am ashamed to confess that we all laughed at this, 
though we were a little horror-stricken too. 

''And what did you dol" we exclaimed, as Frederick 
Partridge ended his tale, 

" I thought it better not to take any notice," he answered, 
"and told Mary Peile not to say anything about this to her 
friends, for though she did it all in kindness to her 
husband, and wished to relieve him from his sufferings, the 
story might tell against her if it was noised abroad among 
her neighbours." 

Another story of his telling which I remember was this. 
There was some charity which was dispensed at certain 
seasons in Kirkby Avondale, or it might be a neighbouring 
village, and for which poor and aged widows might put in 
an especial claim. Jane Brunskill had begged Mr. 
Partridge to intercede on her behalf, and obtain for her a 
portion of the dole, and she thought she had a claim on 
him, as one of her nieces was a housemaid in his father's 
service. But he could only reply that he was unable to do 
anything for her, for she had no claim on the charity \ she 
had never been married, and therefore, unfortunately, had not 
been left a widow. 

" A widdy ! " she exclaimed at this. " A widdy, sure I 
am the worst of all widdies." 

" How 1 " he asked. " What do you mean ? " 

'^ Oh, I'm a widdy bewitched, I'm a widdy bewitched — 
for Fm an ould maid ! " 

Alas, the plea did not avail. It was for those who were 
** widows indeed," and not merely "widdies bewitched," 
that the alms had been left by a charitable man some 
hundred years before. 

In return for the fishing-rod and the stories, he would 
ask me — a strange request — to tickle his ears with a small 
feather, Nothing seemed to please him more than this 
operation, and he would sit indolently for half an hour at a 
time when he had nothing better to do, and I stood at his 
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side with a soft downy feather in my hand which I applied 
first to his right ear and then to his left. I never 
understood what pleasure the process gave him ; but it 
appeared to soothe him as he sat with closed eyes ; and who 
knows bufc there was some magic in it to conjure up dreams 
of Dorothea Twemlow 1 He was the junior member of a 
firm of solicitors which had a reputation for cleverness, and 
had more business than any other in the place. They were 
especially renowned for their adroitness in *^ bringing 
through" a client, which afforded an unfailing topic of 
conversation to the country-folk who on market-days talked 
over their glass of beer at the " Eose and Crown." 

" I'd rather put my case into Joe Partridge's hands than 
into any others," said a farmer, in a grey fustian coat, as he 
sat in the sanded parlour of the little inn. " Ye knaw how 
'e pulled Abel Jackson through that tithe case last week, so 
that the judge dismissed it with costs." 

" Well, well, though I'm a conscientious dissenter," said 
Mr. Barton, a miller, "I always pays my tithes reg'lar 
without any to-do, for I'm one who thinks with Paul, 
* The labourer is worthy of his ire ;' and our parson is a 
good-living man ; but what I objects to is this, prayers in a 
book, and a sermon praiched from writing. Give it to me 
straight from the heart — that's what I say." 

" It's all one to me whether it be read or spoken," 
returned the farmer, "happen only the stuff be good, and 
sooch as plain folks like hus can take hin, and the parson can 
be eard." 

I fear this latter sentiment was a side-blow dealt at the 
good old vicar of our parish, Mr. Blimt, for no .one, not the 
people in the pew nearest to the pulpit, could hear his sermons, 
however edifying they might be. Possibly some ears, more 
acute than others, could hear the text — and this was some- 
thing — and a word or two more, but there his voice dropped, 
and he mimibled, and became inaudible, and the scanty con- 
gregation sat patiently, longing for the end, which came at 

z 
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last, to the relief of all. Many a "Westmoreland farmer 
might have said with his brother of Lincolnshire : 

<* An' I baling oooin*d to*8 oburoh afoor moy Sally wnr deUd, 
An' e'erd am a bommin' awaay like a buzzard olook ower my 

yead, 
An' I niver knaw'd wbat a meSn'd, but I tbowt a 'ad snmmat to 

saay, 
An' I tbowt a said wbat a owt to 'a said, an' I oom'd awa'dy." 

For myself, who sat sometimes with my mother facing the 

old grey-haired preacher in the nave, and sometimes with 

my grandfather in his large, square, baize-lined pew in the 

north aisle, my thoughts went a wool-gathering while the 

droning in the pulpit continued, and I longed to be out 

amongst the whispering leaves, whose gentle rustle was heard 

through the opened window abovis, or with the birds and 

bees that sang each their own song in our garden. The 

only part of the service which I really enjoyed was the 

singing of an anthem, which we not unseldom h^ed (for I did 

not care much for the metrical version of the Psalms by 

Tate and Brady), and which was sung by a. choir of men 

and boys, not surpliced, but clad in their Sunday garments. 

One anthem I well remember. It was taken from the 25th 

chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, and the words described 

the great Judgment Day. One of the principal singers was 

a man with a grand bass ; he was, I think, a butcher by 

trade, and I hear still ringing in my ears, as they rolled 

through the aisles of the church, the splendid tones of his 

rich deep voice declaiming, " I was an hungred, and ye gave 

Me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink ; I was a 

stranger, and ye took Me in.*' Who composed the anthem 

I know not ; I have never heard it since ; but I could 

have listened for any length of time to its sweet and 

solemn harmonies as they rose and fell on the ear. It is 

one of those things I can never forget. 

But had Mr. Blunt, the reader may ask, no curate to help 
him in discharging his duties towards the good people of 
his parish, which contained 6dl sorts and conditions of men 1 
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Yes, lie had, but he was seldom promoted to the pulpit in 
the morning, and was only privileged at first to address the 
few poor people who assembled in the afternoon, but who, 
because he was an active and zealous pastor, and had the 
art of preaching sermons which the most ignorant could 
understand, soon gathered around him a very fair congrega- 
tion. Those of the tradesmen and workmen who drifted off 
to the Wesleyan or Independent chapel in the morning, were 
found sitting in the afternoon at the feet of the young curate, 
Mr. Fell. As Mr. Fell was unmarried, was decidedly good- 
looking, and a gentleman, it is not surprising that many of 
the young ladies discovered that " his sermons were very 
edifying, and did one good to hear them." Classes in the 
Sunday School were not allowed now to want teachers ; and 
the poor were well supplied with visitors of the fairer sex, 
who found a pleasure in looking after their wants. Even the 
gay Miss Hardy, who had hitherto been devoted to evening 
parties and dancing, declared her wish to " take up some 
work," and only wanted to know what her particular 
mission was before sending in her name to the popular 
curate. There, too, was Miss Tatham, the youngest of four 
tall sisters, whose hats, and whose curls, and blue cloth 
pelisses were the admiration and envy of the other young 
ladies who might be seen amongst the congregation ; and she 
actually confessed to her dearest friend and confidante, that 
she thought of removing the drooping ostrich feather which 
hung so gracefully over her face, and of wearing her bonnet 
plain. These things came to my mother's ears ; and she 
laughed a merry little laugh, and hoped that poor Mr. Fell 
would not be blinded, adding that she would take care to 
put him on his guard. My sister Nellie and I were 
indignant with these manoeuvring young ladies, and also with 
little Miss Fox, a blonde, stout, pale-eyed girl of short 
stature, who always took care to be just passing by as the 
attractive curate emerged from the church porch or the door 
of the schoolhouse, and would at once plunge into conversation 
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about some point in his " beautiful sermon" which she did not 
quite understand, but of which she begged an explanation. 
For Nellie and I were amongst his admirers, — he was so kind 
to us children, and taught us new games, — was full of humour, 
and told us many a story fully charged with pathos or fun, 
and, when he came to the house, would sit down to the piano, 
and sing and play at our wish, and to our hearts' content. 
He was, I believe, a general favourite, except in the case of 
one or two families who " moved in the best circles," and 
thought he was too " Evangelical," and was giving in to " a 
movement " which threatened to cast a cloud over the gaiety 
of the town ; for what was to be thought of a man who, when 
his hosts were thinking of cards and a carpet dance, proposed 
to end the evening with reading the Bible and prayer 1 But 
if you had asked any of the tradesmen or artisans, any of 
the labourers or of the poor, what sort of man the curate was, 
he would say, " He was a terrible good man, in fell (he meant 
no pun) earnest when he gets into the pulpit ; and when out 
of it, as generous to the poor, as tender to the sick, and as 
kind to the children, as any man out of heaven." 

My mother, who was one of those who sometimes drifted 
off to the red-brick Wesleyan chapel which stood in a 
narrow lane behind our garden, especially in the mornings 
when Mr, Blunt was to preach, for she used to wax im- 
patient under his inaudible tones, forsook "Bethesda" on 
the rare occasions when Mr. Fell preached in the morning, 
and seldom absented herself in the afternoon when it was 
known that he was sure to officiate. Sometimes a wander- 
ing star would come from a distance to Salem or Bethesda, 
to plead the Missionary cause, which was just then begin- 
ning to stir men's minds, and rouse their sympathies, and 
she would take us with her, for she loved to hear an eloquent 
sermon from whatever lips it came, with the understanding 
that the lips only gave utterance to what was orthodox ; and 
though she loved our matchless Liturgy, yet I fear she did 
not know much about "Apostolical Succession," nor did the 
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question of '* Episcopal Orders *' trouble her at all. T have 
heard her say that she was grateful that she belonged to a 
Church that had such an historic past as ours, that she loved 
its order, and rejoiced in its Scriptural formularies, and 
deemed it a great privilege to claim membership with it ; but 
that the Gospel from any lips whatever was always to her 
*' glad tidings of great joy.*' 
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CHAPTEK Lin. 

Love over gentle natures reigns 
A gentle master ; jet his paios 
Are felt by them, are felt by all. 
The bitter sweet, the honied gall. 
Soft pleasing tears, heart-soothing sighs^ 
Sweet pain, and joys that agonize — 
Against a power like this, what arts, 
YfhBkt yirtnes, can secure our hearts P 

Crahhe. 

I knew him, Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy, he hath borne me on his back a thousand times. 

Where be his qniddits now, his qnillets, his oases, his tenures, 
and his tricks ? 

Hamlet, 

Let me return for a moment to Frederick Partridge. I very 
soon discovered that had he even dared to aspire to a place 
in the good graces of Miss Twemlow, he would, had the 
curate so pleased, have found in him a formidable rival ; for 
it was evident that the lady of his affections regarded Mr. 
Fell with favourable eyes. She too began to take a more 
serious interest in the parish than ever she had taken before ; 
asked for the names of a few sick people whom she might 
visit, and to whom she might read, when she had time; 
and, though she did not cast aside the purple and fine 
linen in which on Sundays she confessed herself ''a 
miserable sinner," was a more punctual attendant than ever 
when such confession was made. When she came to see 
my mother, she generally contrived to introduce Mr. Fell's 
name, dwelt upon his great gifts, his good works in the 
parish, his musical talent, told us how she had offered to 
teach him the art of '^ transferring " landscapes, and that 
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she was actually getting up her music again, that they might 
mingle their voices in a duet. My mother would smile, and 
say something pleasant in return ; but my aunt would look 
grave, and remark that she was sure that Mr. Fell was too 
busy in the parish and too conscientious to waste his time 
on such trifling pursuits. At which I would feel much 
compassion for Miss Twemlow, but, not venturing to make 
any comment, would keep silence. 

Frederick Partridge saw at once how matters stood, and 
made me his confidant, one afternoon, as we walked to 
Birkskill, to call on three sisters who lived there, and had a 
lovely garden, and prided themselves on their success with 
bees, and in whose small but pretty drawing-room stood a 
wonderful castle, all made of rice, white and beautiful to 
behold, which was a wonder to us youngsters. How many 
years have fled since then ! how many have passed to the land 
of shadows ! the hands that put together that little castle are 
mouldering in the dust, but the work outlasts the worker ; 
and there I saw it not long since, standing in the same place, 
in the same room where I first saw it, long, long ago ! 

It was in that afternoon walk, and the confidence which 
it bred, that the young lawyer told me, binding me to secrecy, 
of his hopeless passion for Theodora Twemlow, and how the 
curate had gained that place in her affections — ^he was sure, 
he said, of this — ^which he would have given worlds to secure. 
I had a feeling that he was exaggerating his passion for her, 
and that he wanted to make himself an object of interest 
in my eyes, and to be regarded as " the victim of unrequited 
love," as the novelist would say ; but I took care not to 
betray myself, and only said, " I was very certain Mr. Fell 
did not care for Miss Twemlow or any of the girls who were 
setting their caps at him," and I added, "I know my mother 
thinks the same." 

" It may be so," he said, " it may be so ; but the world 
is full of cross-purposes. Does not somebody say that * the 
course of true love never did run smooth ' % " And, with a 
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sigh, he lapsed into silence, and did not emerge from his fit 
of gloom all the way back to Kirkby Avondale. But when 
Le came into the house, and we reached our play-room, 
his despondency disappeared ; and as we all gathered round 
him, ready to hear something amusing, he burst into a 
laugh and said, ^* Did you hear about old Mr. Drummond 1 " 

*^ No ! " we exclaimed in one breath. " Do tell us ! What 
is it 1 " 

"It*s too droll," he replied. *'You know that Mrs. 
Drummond has been very ill. Well, what do you think 1 
The other day he was asked to dine at Norland Castle, to 
meet some great people who were staying there, and can you 
guess the answer he sent back 1 " 

" No, no ! let us hear. What did he say 1 " 

*^ My father, who was over at the castle yesterday on some 
business, heard it' from Mrs. Burton herself. He wrote to say 
that his wife was so ill he could not leave her ; but should it 
please God to take her in reasonable time, he would be 
happy to avail himself of their kind invitation." 

**And how is Mrs. Drummond nowl" cried we. **l8 
she any better 1 " 

" She is lingering on still, and I fear the eccentric old 
gentleman will lose his dinner-party." 

We all laughed, but my brother Frederick said, in his 
sweet treble, "I think he has made it all up out of his 
own head." 

** No, you young sceptic," said his namesake, "it is as 
true as that your canary is singing in that cage." 

This assurance satisfied even " the young sceptic," who 
immediately grew importunate for " another story." 

" Now,'* he resumed, " I really did hear something that 
amused us all at home the other day, and which made even 
Mr. Blunt laugh heartily. You have heard of Mr. Snowdon, 
the old parson at Minnow Beck, away among the hills 1 I 
suppose none of you have ever been there ; but I will take you 
a drive, Lancelot, to the place some day, if you like to go, 
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and show you a bit of wild scenery, and we can take our 
rods, and see if there are any trout in the beck ? Well, 
every one who has heard of Mr. Snowdon knows that he has 
not the character of the soberest of men. Poor old man, he 
has never had a wife to look after him, and no doubt he 
finds his home but lonely, and so he seeks for company at 
the * Ked Lion,' or at some farmer's house. For all the 
people round about like him well, and he has ever a kind 
word for the children, but few of them go near his church, 
and they say the chapel is always full. Sure enough, this 
came to the ears of the Bishop, who happened to be visiting 
in some house not far off ; and so before he returned honife, 
he thought he would look in upon Mr. Snowdon, and see if 
he could get him to mend his ways. So tte other day he 
appeared at the parsonage door, — a door before which no 
Bishop had ever stood before, and knocked for admission. 
But whether the parson had somehow or other heard of the 
projected visit, or had seen the Episcopal hat and aptron from 
afar, I cannot say ; but evidently conscience had made him 
a coward, or perhaps he was shy of such a lordly visitor, 
so he was deaf for some time to the urgent knock. But the 
Bishop had heard from one of the neighbours that the parson 
was at home, for they had seen him go in a short time before, 
and so he knocked on. The door was at length partly 
opened, and a voice demanded who was there." 

" You are sure you are telling a true story ? " said Frederick 
at this point. 

*'Do not interrupt us, Freddie," said Katie, *'I want to 
hear if the Bishop got in.'* 

" Only after a long parley," replied young Partridge, " and 
many assurances from the Bishop that he had walked a long 
way, and wanted to sit down, and rest. So he was shown 
into the best parlour, and after a few preliminary words 
about the weather and the country, for his lordship felt 
more than a little nervous — so he told my father, — the 
Bishop plunged into the object of his visit, and began 
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by saying that *Mr. Snowdon was now advanced in 
years.' 

*^ * Nay, nay,' interrupted the parson, * ye knaw nothing 
about me.' 

** * You are not a young man, Mr. Snowdon,' 

" * I*m not a boy, I'm not a boy,' replied he. 

" * In the course of nature all must die,' said the Bishop 
solemnly. 

*' Mr. Snowdon hastily broke in : * Die ! we never think of 
dying in this country, my lord, till we're ninety.' 

" * Life is uncertain,' said the Bishop, somewhat taken 
aback, * and we all ought to be prepared for the great change ; 
and permit me to say, my dear sir, and I do so with reluctance 
and regret, that I have heard very painful stories about you, 
which are in all men's mouths, and I fear are but too true." 

*^ * You have heard stories about me, have you ! ' cried the 
angry old man, striking his stick upon the floor. * Stories, 
indeed ! Ah ! if your lordship heard half the stories about 
yourself that are going up and down the country, it would 
make your very hair stand on end.' 

" I believe this was enough for the Bishop," said Partridge 
with a merry laugh, in which we all joined ; " for I under- 
stand he got up rather quickly, sought the front door, and 
the Episcopal hat and gaiters were soon lost to sight in the 
windings of the hills. The interview between the Bishop 
and their parson afforded matter for mirth to the dalesmen 
for many a day after." 

" But I must go now," added our amusing friend, " for I 
have been out most of the day, and have some work to do 
for my father before the office closes." 

" Come again soon!" we all cried, as the door was closing. 

And so he left us, while we remembered some lessons that 
must be learnt, and some exercises to be written for the 
next morning, which had to be repeated in the ears, and 
displayed to the eyes of our kind but conscientious tutor 
Mr. Just. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

" Good-bye ! " the words still falter on my tongne, 

They linger there as loth to leave my lips ; 
Bnt to this effort mnst the heart be strong, 

Though life's fair snn went down beneath eclipse. 
Soon pass we from each other's yearning eyes, 
No more sweet questionings or fond replies; 
You feel the aching sorrow, friends, and I,^- 
I know how bitter 'tis to say ** GK)od-bye." 

8ong8 in Mamj Keys* 

Good night, good night ! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good night till it be morrow. 

8}wJcespe(vre, 

The parting must come. The '* farewell " must be spoken. 
We may linger over the last *' good-bye," but it has to be said, 
and we must go solitary on our way. Ah ! yes, we all know 
this sorrow. The author knows it when parting from the book 
that has been part of his life for months in writing it, and in 
now putting " finis " at the end. And the reader sometimes 
knows the sadness of " farewell," when he has finished a 
book over which he has smiled, or wept, and which he 
closes with a sigh. " A sad world, my masters." 

September was fast passing away, and my aunt's thoughts 
were occupied with our return to Edinburgh, as the Academy 
reopened on the Ist of October. I was sorry that a happy 
summer holiday was coming to an end, and the fair little 
English town, with all its beautiful surroundings and homo 
attractions, must be left. Still, I loved the Scotch city, and 
had many friends there, young and old, and I did not dis- 
like the thought of lessons, and the excitement of a com- 
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petition for prizes under the tuition of a Rector whose 
approval I was anxious to gain. 

But before we left England, one incident occurred which 
impressed me not a little, and of which we young folks 
talked in whispers as we gathered in my sister Bessie's 
room, before going to our own separate apartments. 

There lived at no very great distance a gentleman of some 
fortune and position in the county, who was the owner of 
an old manor-house, built of grey stone, with a moat running 
round it, and an old-fashioned terrace garden. The hall was 
a picturesque building with mullioned windows and long 
passages, and numberless doors, leading to low-ceiled rooms, 
whose walls were covered with ancient tapestry, and which 
with their large and thickly curtained beds, gave you an idea 
that in such chambers a ghost might walk in "the witching 
time of night," and in ** the pale glimpses of the moon." 

I visited the hall many years after the time I am writing 
of, and when it had passed into the hands of a lady, a near 
relative of the present owner, whom I shall call Mr. Harley. 
I slept in the tapestried chamber,' but saw no vision of 
the night to '* make each particular hair to stand on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine," or to chill the very 
marrow in the bones, though I felt there was something 
eerie about the dark pannelled walls of oak, and the heavy 
crimson velvet hangings of the bed. 

At the time I write of — in my boyhood — and I do not 
carry these reminiscences beyond the year 1835 — the hall was 
inhabited by Mr. Harley, a young and handsome man, un- 
inarried, devoted to sport and the pleasures of the world. 
He lived what is called *' a gay life," sowed his wild oats 
freely ; betted, gambled, kept a large stud of horses, and 
there was not a race-course in the country where he was not 
known. Many stories were whispered about him, and it was 
said he had brought sorrow to more than one home, and had 
been the cause of more than one broken heart. Pretty Jenny 
Atkinson, who was engaged to the son of a well-to-do farmer 
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on a neighbouring estate, had reason to curse the day she 
attracted his attention, and listened to the flatteries of a 
seductive tongue, which like that of the serpent in paradise, 
lied only to betray. 

Shame and sorrow entered her home, and on their steps 
followed a weary, pining sickness, an early death, and an 
open grave. She was motherless, and her father never 
recovered from the shock, and grew into an old man before 
his time ; and her lover, carrying a hidden fire of anguish in 
his bosom, went as an emigrant to New Zealand, Nor was 
this the only home that was shadowed over by a reckless 
selfishness that was ready to sacrifice the peace and purity of 
others to its own indulgence. 

He had been entertaining a number of his gay companions 

one night, after a day's hard riding, and the wine had 

circulated freely, and flushed their cheeks, and fired their 

veins. There was many a jovial song, many a clever jest. 

The bright and ready wit flashed again and again over that 

festive scene, and was greeted with thunders of applause. 

The morning broke in upon their revelry, and blushed to 

witness the drunken orgy. Some of the guests had to be 

carried to their rooms. Mr. Harley had kept a cooler head 

than the rest of the party ; and was not under the ignoble 

necessity of being borne to bed by the hands of servants ; 

but the excitement of the sport, followed by the night's 

debauch, had been too much for a frame already weakened by 

dissipation; and the day was still young when he awoke 

from a restless sleep, with a racking pain in his chest, and 

difficulty in breathing, and a pulse at an abnormal height. 

The medical man of the village, which was not far off", was 

sent for ; and, after a close examination he pronounced the 

heart to be affected. The attack was an acute one, and was 

aggravated, no doubt, by the dissipation of the night before. 

It was known that he had suffered for some little time from 

a weak action of the heart ; but this in no way checked his 

career of folly and sin, though he had been solemnly warned 
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of the results that might ensue. His friends left the house 
that day ; and he was given over to the care of his physician, 
and of a kind though not very skilful nurse from the village, 
who had known him all her life ; and had, indeed, been once 
a servant in his father's family. He had now time for 
thought. The dance of pleasure was danced out. The 
curtain had fallen on the stage. The lights were put out, 
the music silent^ the actors gone^ and he was left alone upon 
the empty stage. The heart that had once beaten with guilty 
passions was now beating a quick march to the grave. 
Death, that had been laughed at so long^ when he appeared 
afar off, now stood grim and ghastly beside his bed. He 
grew alarmed, and was tortured with dreadful memories, and 
the reproaches of an awakened conscience. The servants 
were awed as they heard his cries for mercy ; and the nurse 
— a God-fearing woman — urged and entreated, and at last 
persuaded him to send for the vicar of the parish — a holy 
man — ^who, having found his remonstrances of no avail, 
never crossed the threshold of the Hall. But now he 
hurried to the bed of the dying man, and poured such conso- 
lation in his ear as the Gospel of Christ affords to the worst ; 
assuring him of the mercy and pity of a God who " waiteth 
to be gracious," and whose ** grace aboundeth over abounding 
sin." The dying man listened eagerly, and seemed to receive 
the glad tidings with joy ; and as the mind grew calmer, the 
bodily health appeared to improve. Hopes began to be enter- 
tained of his recovery, when his strength failed suddenly ; 
syncope ensued, and he died and made no sign. His only 
brother, Colonel Harley, was sent for, and came in time to 
see him alive ; so he now took all the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral on himself. The coffin was brought down- 
stairs, and placed in the large dining-room; but was not 
closed immediately, that any friend or servant who wished to 
do so might take a last look of the handsome face now still 
and wan. Colonel Harley and the nurse were sitting together 
in the library — she was a privileged person--over the fire 
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talking of the olden time when she was a servant in the family, 
and of many things that had happened sinoe then, when they 
heard the door open, and turning round to see who it was 
that entered without knocking, beheld a sight which thrilled 
them with amazement and awe. Colonel Harley started from 
his arm-chair^ with an exclamation of wonder on his lips, and 
the nurse uttered a cry of horror and alarm. Was this a 
ghost % Had the dead returned to life % There, shrouded 
from head to foot in his grave-clothes, pale and unearthly- 
looking, stood the man who had been laid in his coffin as 
dead ; and after a short pause, walked slowly to the fireplace. 
For a time no one could speak. The room was still as 
the grave. Then an explanation followed. Mr. Harley had 
awaked from what was now known to be only a trance ; and 
had a merciful escape from being buried alive. The coffin 
was to have been nailed down the next morning, when he 
awoke to find himself swathed, and in his narrow bed. 

It was some minutes before he could make out where he 
was : he felt cold and straitened, and the darkness was only 
broken by the light of a few candles. When he understood 
the state of affairs, he made haste to escape from his horrible 
position, and appeared in the library as has been told. The 
congratulations of his brother and the nurse on his wonderful 
escape from premature burial need not be dwelt on ; but as 
he was naturally feeling very weak, having received a shock 
from all that had occurred, he was hurried back to the bed 
from which he had been carried as one dead, and the Doctor 
was sent for to come and see the patient whose face he never 
expected to see again. 

Before any great length of time, Mr. Harley had left his 
room, and was able to resume his usual occupations, and to 
follow his usual pleasures. Were these of a different nature 
from those he pursued before his illness % Was he a chaDged 
man, impressed by so narrow an escape from so horrible a death % 
Not a bit of it. For a little time he appeared sobered, and 
the state of his health restrained him from licence, but when 
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he regained his strength, he gambled, and betted, and ran 
into the same excesses as before. He seemed to all who 
knew him, and saw the evil manner of his life, to be possessed 
with that reckless spirit of self-indulgence which, making 
the present the all in all of desire, cries out in a sort of god- 
less frenzy, " Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die," 
So he livedo and so, some years after, he died. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Enougli that blessings nndeserved, 

Have mark*d my erring track, 
That wheresoe'er my feet have swerved, 

His chastening tom'd me back ; 

That more and more a Providence, 

Of love is understood, 
Making the springs of time and sense, 

Sweet with eternal good. 

That all the jarring notes of life 

Seem blending in a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife, 

Slow rounding into calm. 

And do the shadows fall apart, 

And so the west winds play ; 
And all the windows of my heart 

I open to the day. 

Whiiiier, 

That happy autumn came to an end, as all seasons, happy 
or unhappy, do, and we returned to Edinburgh, when I went 
to the Academy for another term — my final one, for circum- 
stances recalled my aunt to Ireland for a time; but with these 
I do not intend to weary the reader — ^if, indeed, he has had 
the kindness and patience to follow me so far, and has not 
long ago closed this book. For these pages record only 
" the Memories of my Boyhood," and my boyhood was fast 
emerging into manhood. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that I was now, in school language, " a hobblede- 
hoy, — between a man and a boy." This being the case, 
a '* Finis " must be put upon these true and authentic re- 
collections. 

The memories that I have summoned from the graves of 

A a 
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the past must now return to the silence from whence they 
were called, '* Come like shadows, so depart." Almost all 
mentioned in these pages are now but names. They have 
passed into the shadowy land — some earlier, some later — but 
all gone. Very few are amongst the living, and they are 
gradually nearing "the undiscovered country, from whose 
bourn no traveller returns." 

While I write these words, I have before me the photograph 
of one who is still spared, and very venerable and dignified 
he looks, with the old, sweet expression on his face, attired 
in the becoming dress of the Moderator of the Free Church 
Assembly of Scotland. He has " the hoary head " which is 
'*a crown of glory when found in the way of righteous- 
ness," as his has been. Very well he looks in his coat 
with many buttons, his ruffles at the wrist, and on his 
breast, his knee breeches and silk stockings. There is about 
him 

'^ A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 
The lineaments of gospel books," 

which at once assures you he is worthy of the high office 
that he holds. This is Dr. Alexander Winterville, one of 
my oldest Edinburgh friends. Another friend of '^Auld 
Lang Syne," is, happily for the many who are attached 
to her, still on this side the dark valley ; I saw her not very 
long ago, — ^not having seen her for forty years, — in her own 
picturesque home on the wooded banks of a beautiful 
river in her native county of Dumfries. She is still Miss 
Jane Stewart, a pretty old lady with grey hair, the clear 
blue eyes, the pure complexion, and the sweet smile of old. 
We met as friends of the past, and had a long and pleasant 
talk on the days gone by. Her sister Margaret, my old 
love — married, lost her husband after some years of wedded 
happiness ; was the mother of four sons who " rise up to call 
her blessed," and died only three or four years ago. It is 
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delightful to hear her children speak of her sweetness and 
goodness, and truth ; for of her, they assure me, it may be 
said, *^She opened her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue was the law of kindness." She had many personal 
attractions, and many accomplishments ; but also something 
far better than these, and without which these were but as 
varnish or veneer, " Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised." 

Two others, besides myself, who are still spared, and 
who play a part in the foregoing pages, are my two sisters. 
They are both widows, and they and the children that survive 
dwell in a far-distant land, at the Antipodes indeed : and 
*^ when shall we three meet again % " When ? Well, if not 
here, at least in that better land where ** farewells" are 
never spoken, and partings are unknown. 

Does the reader feel interest enough in any of the other 
" Shadows," to care to know anything of their later history % 
He may perhaps in one or two. My aunt % " Many 
daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all." 
After years of devoted, unselfish affection forme her unworthy 
nephew; making her home in whatever place, University city, 
or country village, or town by the sea, to which I was led in 
the good providence of God, she passed away. It was while 
we were living under the same roof in a beautiful watering- 
place on the South Coast that she was seized with the 
fatal illness of which she died. She was not many days 
confined to her bed, and wds in no wise anxious — except 
for the love she bore me — to recover. She was like St. 
Paul, " in a strait ^betwixt two, having a desire to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better, nevertheless," she 
might have said to me, " to abide in the flesh is more need- 
ful for you." She did not recover, and was conscious to the 
end ; her last words, words of trust and peace. I was stand- 
ing by her when " the silver cord was loosed, and the golden 
bowl broken, and the pitcher broken at the fountain. It 
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was Holy Eve, the anniversary of my father's death, many 
years ago. Was the Banshee wailing in her old home, as 
it wailed when her brother died ? Strange to say, I heard 
afterwards that through the autumn winds that were blowing 
the brown and sere leaves about the walks and gardens of 
the old Irish home, there came strange whisperings, and 
sobbings and cries, and my mother, who was living there 
again, her father having died in Kirkby Avondale some 
years before, had remarked to one of my sisters she believed 
that these were forebodings of death, and, as my aunt was 
ill, she felt certain she would not recover. But then it 
must be borne in mind that my mother was somewhat 
"superstitious," had no doubt that spirits were permitted to 
revisit the earth on certain occasions, had faith in omens 
and dreams, and saw winding-sheets or marriage rings in 
flaring candles, when the wax or the grease took strange and 
fantastic shapes. On Holy Eve my aunt died ; and as I 
stood by that death-bed, I say it solemnly and truly, I 
heard the rush of the spirit as it left the body, and passed 
by me, and was borne as on wings upward. The sound was 
like the sweep of a strong current of air, nor was it a 
sound only, it was as if the passage of the spirit could be 
felty just as a strong wind touches your cheek or stirs your 
hair. It has been a single experience in my life. Though 
I have stood by many a death-bed, I have never been so 
conscious of the presence of the departing spirit. The 
sensation and the awe abide with me to this day. That 
evening my brother Frederick, who was with us at the 
time, and I, went out after dark to walk by the sea, whose 
sobbings were in harmony with our thoughts. It was a wild 
autumn evening, and as we looked seaward, nothing was visible 
but a white line upon the waves, and no sound heard but the 
moaning of the great deep. The sky was obscured, and now 
and then only, were the waters to be seen, soon to be 
hidden again under the clouds drifting across a misty moon. 
As we walked, for the most part, silent, along the sounding 
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shore, against which the waves heat plashing with a pathetic 
moan, I fancied there came over the sea, tumultuous whisper- 
ings, and low voices, and sorrowful sighs. And my thoughts 
were full of the old house in Ireland, which my aunt loved 
so well, and of the family vault there in which she desired 
to be laid, and to which I was to take all that was mortal of 
her as soon as the necessary preparations could be made. I 
shall never forget that walk by the heaving sea, whose sighings 
and sobbings, with the wailings of the wind, were no doubt 
echoed in the rustling woods which, amidst the darkness of the 
night, were standing close to the dear Irish home. 

I^6ggy ' ^y aunt's faithful maid, and my tender nurse, 
after a long and faithful service was married very respectably 
to a man well-to-do, and who, because my aunt was un- 
willing to part with her, unselfishly forbore to press his suit, 
and remained constant ; and when we left Edinburgh, his 
long waiting was crowned and rewarded by marriage. Her 
wedded happiness was short — ended, indeed, in about two 
years, for she died in becoming a mother, her child living 
but a few brief hours. Poor Peggy ! I loved her well, and 
shed many tears when I heard she was gone. 

Hector Keathley? A tragic sadness gathers round his 
memory. He chose the bar as his profession, and his ex- 
ceptional abilities gave promise not only of success in the 
vulgar meaning of that word, but of distinction. He was 
handsome, brilliant, accomplished, the pride of his father,^ 
who made him an allowance which put within his reach 
every pleasure and enjoyment. He was the spoiled child of 
fortune, for to crown all, when he was about five and 
twenty, he won the ajffections of a young lady of great per- 
sonal charms, well-born and well-bred. His cup was not 
only full, but running over. And yet, alas! there was a 
worm at the root of this enviable portion, for somehow or 
other he had yielded to habits which poisoned all his happi- 
ness. Of all men I should least have suspected him of a 
too free indulgence in wine. It was to me incredible. I 
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never could understand it. I have heard him laugh, and mock, 
and speak in contemptuous terms of others who gave way 
to the temptation of strong drink; and that he himself 
should be overcome by such a passion is a mystery I have 
never been able to penetrate. " Let him that thinketh he 
standeth take heed lest he fall." 

• Xo doubt the very charm of his manners and conversation, 
which made his company much sought after, became his 
snare ; so that many a night was spent in dissipation and 
pleasure, and the wine flowed freely, and there was wit, and 
laughter, and toasts, and poor Hector was caught in the 
Devil's noose ; and at last the meshes of sin in which he 
was entangled grew so strong that he could not break them 
and escape. His friends saw it and grieved. His father 
expostulated, but in vain. The fair girl to whom he was 
betrothed, and to whom he was to be married before many 
months went by, suspecting that there was something wrong, 
though she knew not all, and anxious and uneasy, for 
Hector behaved at times strangely enough to give her pain, 
besought him with tears to attend to his father's advice, for 
Mr. Keathley had prayed her to use her influence, and 
persuade him to spend his evenings with her at her own 
home, as he used to do. And when she spoke to him, ho 
would always attend to her words, and for a season give up 
to her his time, and show her all the old ardour and devotion. 
Indeed, he was always loving and devoted, and his father 
hoped that when they were married, a change for the better 
would come over his life, unworthy companions would bo 
given up, evil habits be abandoned, and that the attractions 
of a sweet wife, and a happy home would lead him with 
silken cords in the pleasant paths of wisdom and of peace. 
Alas ! for such bright dreams. They were never realized. 
Intemperate indulgence made inroads on his health. 

A severe attack of illness laid h'm prostrate. He was of 
a strong constitution, and his physician gave hopes of his 
recovery, provided he was strictly abstinent, and carried out 
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his instructions to the letter. He promised that he would. 
His servant and his nurse were warned on no account to 
allow wine or alcohol in any shape to be within his reach, and 
Mr. Keathley said that he would take care that the doctor's 
orders were attended to. But the nurse was not firm, and 
was over-persuaded by his strong and passionate entreaties, 
and by his repeated declarations that he would die if he had 
not some stimulant— and — and — and — 

But I must draw a veil over this sad close to a life that 
opened so brightly, and be silent. Let it suffice to say that he 
rapidly grew worse, and that he and the nurse, who had be- 
trayed her trust, were cunning enough to deceive the physician 
and his father. He died. 

Am I right in telling this over-true tale ? I hesitate to 
write it down. Hector ! Dear Hector ! I grieve over 
you while I record this. But it may prove a warning to 
others, and what is he to the readers but a name ? But let 
all " stand in awe, and sin not." 

" Forbear to jadge, for we are Binners all, — 
Close np his eyes, and draw the onrtain close ; 
And let us all to meditation." 

Of the others who appear in these memories, my mother, 
Anna Lawson, and my young rival, Tom Eawson, nothing 
need be said save that their lives were chequered, sunshine 
breaking in upon the shadows — the shadows brightened by 
the sunshine — the common experience of all, and that they 
long since passed through " the swellings of Jordan " to 
the fair promised land beyond. Anna and Tom, who had 
loved one another from their earliest days, were married after 
a time of waiting, for he was not at first in a position to wed 
her, and there were some other difficulties which her father, 
out of care for her future, put in the way; but the necessity 
for patience only called forth the strength and ardour of their 
attachment. I saw them from time to time in their married 
life, which was tranquil and happy in its flow, and Anna and I 
often had a good laugh over my childish passion, while her 
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husband became one of my firm friends, and he had as much 
of my affection now as he had of my dislike before. 

I need say nothing of the other personages who appear in 
these reminiscences of my youth, their lot was the common 
lot of all — a life made of smiles and tears, joys and sorrows 
hopes fulfilled, and disappointments incurred, patience exer- 
cised, and faith put on its trial ; marriage joys and death- 
bed anguish. 

And as I trace these closing lines the question that has 
been in these days so often in the minds of men, rises to the 
mind : " Is life worth living 1" I answer boldly. Yes, it is 
worth living, were it only for the hope of the life beyond. 
I still love life, though it is now fading into *' the sere and 
yellow leaf,'* for though it has had its bitter trials, its heavy 
anxieties, its failing health, and hours of sickness, it has also 
had its great joys, its pleasures, its friendships, and its happy 
hours. I love the shining of the sun and the songs of birds, 
and the music of streams, and fields fragrant with flowers, 
and hedges sweet with honeysuckle, or flushed with the 
wild rose. I love happy faces, and greetings of friends, and 
voices of those who are dear. I have a belief in the honour 
and integrity of man, and in the goodness and purity of 
woman. It has been my privilege to know many of the 
excellent, and some of the distinguished of the earth, some 
unknown to fame, and others whose names are as " familiar 
in men's mouths as household words." And I reckon it 
among my privileges to count as friends many — very many — 
who have already proved that 

" The toppling orags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table -lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and sun" — 

and many, very many, whose path now in the world is that 
of the just, which, "like the shining light shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day." There are no friendships 
like those founded on the basis of a true piety, for they only 
are strong enough to endure for eternity. 
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I have no "vain thoughts* of the past," for though a kind 
of golden halo encircles the days of my boyhood, I do not 
come under the wise king's censure of those who ask, 
** What is the cause that the former days were better than 
these V* I am thankful to have lived in these closing years 
of the nineteenth century, when philosophy has made such 
progress, and there is such an advance in learning and in art, 
when human knowledge has been so immeasurably enlarged, 
and so much light has been shed on the wonderful works of 
God. It is much to live in days when Science has opened 
the gate 

" To that Cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir, the winds and waves, its organ, thunder, 

Its dome the sky." 

Yea, I feel it an immeasurable privilege, to live in a day when 
Science, like a ministering angel, sent forth to minister to 
man, alleviates sufifering, overcomes disease, lengthens life, 
makes the lightning his messenger, yokes lire and water to 
his chariot wheel, subdues the elements to his will, builds 
the lighthouse, constructs the railway, and makes for him a 
way in the sea and a path through the deep waters. But I 
am glad to live in these latter days, not simply because of 
the advance of knowledge, the achievements of science, the 
triumphs of the engineer, but because the evidence to the 
Christian faith is ever growing clearer and clearer, and not 
a discovery is made that does not bear fresh testimony to 
the divinity of its origin. Babylon, with its deserted 
mounds ; iNineveh, with its sepulchres unburied ; Jerusalem, 
still trodden down by the Gentiles ; Egypt, whose very 
stones cry out from the walls of its temples and tombs, — all 
are witnesses to the truth of our religion, and give forth a 
testimony which defies the sceptic's assault, and is proof 
against the infidel's sneer. 

True, many are the social evils with us still, and the 
words of our Poet Laureate, in that noble if pessimistic 
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poem of "Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After," have too 
much warranty, — 

" There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 
Crime and hanger cast oar maidens by the thousand on the street. 

There the master scrimps the haggard seamstress of her daily 

bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 

There the smoald'ring firo of fever creeps across the rotted floor, 
And the crowded conch of incest in the warrens of the poor." 

But look at the other side of the picture. To meet and 
master these evils how many Christian men and women are 
at work, stretching forth hands of sympathy to the poor and 
needy, trying to raise the fallen, restore the lost, and reclaim 
the drunken ; spending and heing spent in a blessed Christ- 
like mission of mercy and love ! Never were there so many 
devoted workers at home and abroad in the Christian field, 
and never did a larger blessing attend those who make the 
Saviour's own beautiful words their motto, " It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.*' 

To quote the words of a brilliant modern historian : — 

The more carefully we examine the history of the past, 
the more reason shall we find to dissent from those who 
imagine that our age has been fruitful of new social evils. 
The truth is that the evils are with scarcely an exception, 
old. That which is new is the intelligence which discerns 
them, and the humanity which relieves them." 

Still the age is a Icing way ofif as yet from millennial 
blessedness, a long way ojff from the time when — 

* Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent passion kill*d, 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert till'd. 

Eobed in universal harvest, up to either polo she smiles. 
Universal ocean softly washing all her warless isles.** 

There is a spirit of anarchy abroad ; lawlessness both in 
Church and State ; much to make every lover of his country 
both anxious and alarmed. As to the State, there are those 
who would sever Ireland from England, and hand her over 
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to Home Rule, to her certain injury and loss ; and as to the 
Church, " it is notorious" — in the words of one of her bishops 
— '' that there are those within her pale at the present day 
who have deliberately and avowedly undertaken the task of 
revolutionizing the Church of England as to her doctrines 
and her ritual, and of effecting her reunion with the Church 
of Rome." One of her Bishops has been cited before an 
obsolete but revived court, for practices declared by the 
courts to be illegal ; and many are indignant that a person 
of his high ofifice should be placed upon his trial for offences 
against the law ; but it is monstrous to think that the law 
is to be evaded by persons of position, or be weakened for 
their advantage. The laws passed by the Legislature repre- 
sent the whole people, and should be administered to all alike. 
Yes, there are dark clouds hanging over both civil and religious 
affairs ; but I trust the good ship of the State will, with God's 
blessing, and under wise and careful pilotage, weather out the 
storm, and that the Church, if she is made to pass through 
the furnace of trial, will come out purified from the cleansing 
fires, and yet " look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners." 

On the whole, then, I am an optimist rather than a pessi- 
mist ; and though I see sin and sorrow and suffering all 
around, and know that the history of the world has been 
"written within and without," like the prophet's roll, 
" with mourning, and lamentation and woe," yet I believe 
that better times are coming, when One shall appear to *^ make 
all things new," and that then it shall be seen, known, and 
acknowledged that the evil was overruled for good, that 
" out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness." 

The very sin which introduced a discord into the har 
monies of the universe, and whose bitter consequences, in the 
case of those who reject God's only Son and man's only 
Saviour, stretch into eternity, shall be so overruled as to 
promote the Divine glory, and display His perfections 
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to tho eyes of admiring angels and adoring saints. " There 
is a bright light in the cloud, though men see it not," — 

''And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves." 

For myself, gentle reader, are you sorry to part from me, 
as I am from you 1 Do you care enough about me to specu- 
late who I am, or of what profession, whether I ever married 
and knew the happiness of a union where " each fulfils 
defect in each, the two-celled heart beating with one full 
stroke of life 1 " and whether children, the fair blossoms and 
sweet flowers of married life, shed the blessings of their 
tenderness and winning grace around my home ? Seek not 
to know. What matters it % Look upon me, dear reader, 
only as that which I must for ever be to you, and to all — 



"A SHADOW." 



THE END. 
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